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BOOK II. 


OF THE TEMPLES, IMAGES, PRIESTS, AND CERE- 
MONIES OF THE HINDOOS. 


a 


CHAP. I. 


OF THE TEMPLES. 


THE Hindoo temples in Bengal, though different in 
shape, are nearly of the same description of architecture: 
they are very inferior, it is true, to the sacred edifices in 
Europe; but some of these buildings are in a better style 
than might have been expected from a people so little ad- 
vanced in the arts. 


— 
SECT ™1.—Of different Kinds of Temples. 


The Miindirii y dedicated to the lingit, is a double-roofed 
Gothic building} the body square, but the upper part short 


Mtndirt means any edifice of brick or stone , but custom has appro- 
priated it almost exclusively to the temples of the lingt. 
VOL. Il, B 
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and tapering to a point. It contains one, two, three, or 
more rooms, about three cubits by four, with a porch in 
front for spectators. The centre room contains the lingi; 
in the others are placed the utensils for worship, the offer- 
ings, &c.—Small square temples for the lingi, with flat 
roofs, are erected in rows facing the houses of rich men, or 
before a college, a consecrated pool of water, another tem- 
ple, or a flight of steps descending into the river. Similar 
temples in honour of Ginéshii are to be seen in some 
places. Very small temples like the Mindiri, only three 
or five cubits high, and containing a ling about a foot in 
height, have dcen erected at Benares. 


The Deéooltt» temples, sacred to Jiginnat’hd, rise from 
the foundation in a gradual slope like a sugar loaf, with an 
iron image of Giroorl on the pinnacle. These temples, 
made of brick, are ascended by a flight of steps, and contain 
only one room, 

The Ptincht-ritinii* temple has two or three roums, and 
a single-arched roof, with a large pinnacle or turret on the 
dome, and a smaller one on each corner. It is dedicated 
to the different forms of Vishnoo, as Radha-bilubhi, 
Gopali, Midinii-mohint, Govindhi, &c. The temple 
called Nivii-ritnu’, dedicated also to the various forms of 
Vishnoo, hes a double roof like the Mindiri, with a small 
turret on each corner of the lower roofs, and on the upper 
one a larger turret to crown the dome. contains four or 
five rooms. At Ugrii-dwéépl, the temple of Gopéé-nat’hi 
has different houses attached to it; one for cooking, an- 


» Corrupted from dévalayi, i. e. dévii, a god, aliyt, a house. 
¢ Having five turrets, 
4 Having nine turrets. 
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other for the utensils used in worship ; another is a store- 
house for the offerings, and two others are open rooms for 
the accommodation of visitors and devotees. 


The Pishnvo-miindirit, having one room, with a portico 
in front, is a flat-roofed building, erected cither within or 
without the wall which incloses a Hindoo house, or at a 
little distance from the owner’s house; and sometimes by 
the side of the Ganges, when the person's house is near the 
river. A few temples may he seen, having three rooms; 
one of which is the god’s hall of audience, another his din- 
ing room, and the third his room for sleeping. 


Another hind of temple, with a flat roof, is often erected 
by rich Hindoos adjoining to their houses, and called Chiin- 
déé-miindiipit, and is designed for the image of Doorga or 
Kaléé. This is built on four sides, with an area in the mid- 
dle. The image is placed at the noith end, with its face to 
the south; the two sides, and the north end, in most cases, 
contain upper rooms with porticos beneath. The room 
which contains the image is about ten cubits long and six- 
teen broad: the other rooms are open in front with arched 
doorways ; and in these the visitors sit to see the ceremonies 
of worship, hear the singing, &c. 


The Yorti-bangala is made like two thatchegl houses or 
bangalas, placed side to side; and has what ‘is called in 
England a doubl@pitched roof, generally covered with tiles 
or bricks. The front is open without doors. These tem- 
ples are dedicated, to different gods, but are not now fre- 
quently built in Bengal. 


The Hindoos have another sacred edifice, called Rasi- 
rhincht, in which the image of Krishnit is annually placed 
B2 
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and worshipped. This building is octagonal, with eight 
turrets at the corners, and a stccple in the centre supported 
by pillars ; and consists of one room, open on all sides, and 
elevated five or six feet from the ground. On the nights of 
the rasti festival the image is brought and placed in this ele- 
vated open room, there worshipped, and afterwards carried 
back to the temple adjoining to the owner’s house. The 
Dolii-miinchi is a similar building, but is sometimes made 
larger. 


A great number of small clay and thatched buildings are 
erected in Beygal, in which the images of Siddhéshwtréé, 
Krishnoo, Rami, &c. are set up. The roofs of these build- 
ings are sloping, like the huts of the poor in Europe. 


Images of some of the inferior deities are placed under 
trees, and these trees become as it were temples for worship. 


In some few towns a number of different temples are built 
in asquare. J once saw a Dévaliiyi of this kind at Chan- 
chra, in Jessore, which contains twenty-one temples and as 
many gods. One thousand acres of ground are attached to 
this place; one bramhun performs the ceremoniés; six 
others cook for these gods; four others gather flowers, and 
bring the articles for the daily worship. Nimaee-milliki, 
a goldsmith’ of Calcutta, built and endowed this place. 
Similar dévaliiyis are to be seen at Krishnt-nigit- 
ri’, Ginga-vasi, Shivi-nivasi, Birthi-migiri § Natori, 
Poenté 5, Somra*, Bhéd-koilasi, Gooptii-para, and at many 


* These belong to Girééshii-chindrt, the raja N itvil-dwéepii. 

€ This firsteplace 1s im Moorshidabadt, and belongs to raja Vishoo- 
nat’hli, as does that at Natori. 

& Tis belongs to raya Bhooviinti-t’hakvorti. 

& This place is the property of Ram-etaktrl-rayl, « voldyt. 
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ather places in Bengal.—Raja Chiindrii-rayti, of Patiilee, is 
said to have built two hundred of these dévaltiytis, at cach 
of which two or three hundred peuple are daily fed. The 
relict of raja Tiluki-chiindri, of Burdwan, erected one 
hundred and eight temples in one plain, and placed in 
them as many images of the ling; attaching to them cleven 
bramhiins and inferior servants, and endowing the temples 
with estates to the amount of the wages of the attendants. 


Before many temples is seen a roof, supported by pillars, 
under which portions of the shastris are recited or sung, 
and at other times animals for sacrifice slapghteied. In 
general, however, the singing and dancing at the festivals 
take place under an awning in the open air, near some tem- 
ple, or near the person’s house who bears the expense. The 
long periods of dry weather in this climate render this prac- 
ticable ; nor would the heat allow of such large assemblies 
mecting an houses, even if buildings sufficiently large could 
be constructed. This accounts for the Hindoo temples 
being so small in the inside: many of them, especially those 
of the lingt, are only large enough to contain the image, 
the offerings, the utensils of worship, and the officiating 
priests? 


Much of the wealth of the Hindoo kings was formerly 
expended in building temples, and supporting splendid festi- 
vals. At present, those who erect these tempfes in Bengal 
are principally the head-servants of Europeans, who appro- 
priate part of their gains to these acts of supposed merit’. 


The expense of erecting one of these temples, if a single 


' The capitol, ov temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, was raised in eonse- 
quencc of a vow made by Tarquimius Priscus ui the Sabme war. 
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room, amounts to about two hundred roopees; and the 
wages and daily offerings to one image are about three 
roopees per month. Some give the bramhiin who efficiates 
twelve anas, and others a roopee monthly, with his food 
and clothes. Sometimes the offerings are given to him, but 
in other cases they are presented to the bramhiins of the 
village alternately, and the priest has moncy given him in 
their stead. These offerings frequently consist of a pound 
of rice, a pint of milk, half an ounce of sugar, and two 
plautains. The quantity, however, is not prescribed; and 
other things arc added by the wealthy. 


—e— 
SECT. Il.—Dedication of Temples. 


WueEw a Hindoo has erected a temple, he appoints a 
day to dedicate it to some god. The following account of 
the dedication of one hundred and eight temples to Shivi, 
some years ago, at Talitu, in the district of Burdwan, by 
the mother of Téjish-chiindrd, the raja of Burdwan, will 
give an idea of the manner in which this ceremony is per- 
formed. 


The foundation of these temples being about to be laid, 
a place was,dug in the earth about a cubit square, into 
which water ‘was poured, and a brick placed in the hole; 
after which the worship of the household god, (Vishnoo,) 
of Viroonil, and the ling, was performed. At the close of 
the worship, a flower was thrown into the water, the floating 
of which to the right was considered as a good omen, and 
decided the’point that the temple should be raiséd on that 
‘spot. The following prayer was then addressed to this 
brick: ‘As long as the earth and mountains remain, so loug 
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do thou remain immovable.’ After the temples were near- 
ly finished, many bramhins and the relations of the queen 
were invited, and on an auspicious day the ceremony of 
consecration was performed. An altar was raised before 
each temple, and four priests chosen for each altar; who, 
purifying them, performed the worship of the five gods*, 
the nine planets, the ten guardian deities of the earth, and 
of Shivi, Vishnoo, and Doorga. To this succeeded the 
burnt-sacrifice. One hundred and eight officiating priests 
then celebrated the worship of Shivé, while sitting at the 
doors of the temples. A person, in the name of the queen, 
next made a present to the builder, and hinfed to him that 
she now wished to consecrate these temples to Shiva. The 
trident of Shivii was next worshipped, and fixed on the 
steeple. The princess then, sitting in an inclosure below 
the steps of one of the temples, in the presence of one of 
the priests and her attendants, devoted these temples to 
Shivi, saying, ‘O Shivii'! I present to thee these one hun- 
dred and eight temples, made of brick: may I be rewarded 
with an everlasting residence in heaven.’ In making this 
offering, a number of minute ceremonies took place. The 
princess next sent one of her relatives to perform the wor- 
ship of Indri: near a bamboo, bearing a trident, with a flag 
fastened thereto. The same person, after professing to 
animate one hundred and eight wooden images of the bull, 
worshipped them, and placed them in the temples thus 
dedicated. A representative of the princess next walked 
round the temples three times :—(the princess herself began 
to perform the ceremonies of circumambulation, but being. 
very corpulent, ghe resigned it to one of the priests.)— 
“One hundred and eight priests, bringing garlands! and the 


* Bréimha, Vishnoo, Shiva, Ginéshu, and S60: yi. 
1 At the time of worship the priest always puts upon ... ....g@ a gar- 
Tand of flowers. This seems to have been practised among other idolaters: 
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other articles used in worship, now performed the worship 
of the ling in the temples. At the close of these ceremo- 
nies, the princess presented a roopee to each of the four 
hundred and thirty-two officiating bramhiins, and one hun- 
dred and eight roopees to her own private priest, who also 
obtained the offerings. She also presented twelve kinds of 
offerings to Shivi, among which were vessels of gold, 
silver, and other metals,, cloths, &c. An entertainment to 
the bramhins succeeded, and at length the guests were 
dismissed with presents from among the offerings, or in 
money, from ten to fifty roopees each bramhtin. One 
hundred thoifsand roopces, it is said, were expended upon 
these buildings ™. 


The ceremonies are nearly similar to the above when 
idols are dedicated and set up in temples; when pools or 
trees are consecrated to the public use; when cars are pre- 
sented to some god; and when a person is finishing the 
ceremonies of a vriitti or vow. 


i 


SECT. IlI.—Endowment of Temples. 


Tue worship in some temples is conducted, and the 
offerings stpplied, by the family which has erected the 
temple; but in others by a hired bramhiin, who receives 


for when the priest of Jupiter came to worsnp Paul and Barnabas, 
(Acts xiv. 18.) he brought oxen and garlands, No doubt the latter were 
intended to be put upon the heads or necks of the apostle afid his compa- 
nion, the persons about to be worshipped. 


= Téjtsh-chitdrt has since built one hundred and eight temples at 
Umbika, and dedickted them to Shivil. : 
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monthly wages: the offerings are in general distributed 
among the bramhins of the village. 


To a temple particularly celebrated, rich men make grants 
of houses, sometimes of whole villages; and of lands, or- 
chards, pools, &c. to a large amount; and the produce of 
these grants is applied to the uses of the temple. 


The temple of Radha-billibhi at Billiibhi-poori, 
about twelve miles north of Calcutta, has been endowed 
with lands, houses, &c. to the annual amount of 3,000 
roopees, by Raja Nivi-Krishnii; which is givided among 
sixteen families of bramhins. 


The temple of Jigiinnat’hi at Mihéshi, about the same 
distance from Calcutta, has been endowed with lands, &c. 
to the annual amount of 1,400 roopees, by Raja Anundi- 
Chindri-Rayi. 


The temple of Gopéé-nat’hi: at Ugrii-dwéépii has been 
endowed with lands, &c. to the annual amount of 6 or 7,000 
roopees, by Raja Krishna-Chiindri-Rayi. 


The temple of Jigitinnat’hii in Orissa has been endowed 
by several rich Hindoos: Raja Ram-Krishni-dévii gave 
two villages, the rents of which bring.in about 4,000 roopees 
annually: Nimoo-millikt of Calcutta gave d&uily one roo- 
pee, or 365 annually; and his children continue the dona- 
tion. Other rich men make similar annual presents. It is 
supposed that not Jess than 100,000 roopees a year are 
drawn from the Hindoos by the bramhins of this temple. 


VOL. Il. c 
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C HAP. II. 


OF THE IMAGES. 


<> 


TueE images of the Hindoo gods are made either of gold, 
silver, quicksilver mixed with the powder of tin, brass, cop- 
per, iron, mixed metal", crystal, stone, wood, or clay°. 
The common workmen in gold, silver, brass, &c. make 
these images. 


The images made of gold are generally those of Doorga, 
Likshméé, Radha, Krishni, and Striswitéé; which are 
kept in private houses, and worshipped daily. These 
images must not be less in weight than one toli°®; they are 
generally three or four. 


The image of Shéétila is often made of silver, kept in 
the house, and worshipped daily. It is as heavy as ten or 
twelve roopees. 


The images of Shiva only are made of quicksilver and 


® Containing, as the Hindoos say, eight ingredients, viz. gold, silver, 
tin, copper, iron, zinc, lead, and brass, 


* The shastrits allow imagés to be made of no, other substances than 
these. The image of Shinee alone ts made of iron. 


P Tee tollts are rather more than one ounce. At Kidderpoori, ad- 
joining to Calcutta, is a golden image of Piititit-paviinéé, two cubits high. 
Near Serampore is a golden image of Jugtdhatréé, about a cubit and a 
half high. 


‘ 
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crystal. » They are very small, and are kept in the houses 
of the rich, and used for daily worship. 


Small brazen images of many of the gods are kept in pri- 
vate houses, and worshipped daily. These are very small, 
weighing only an ounce or two. 


Very sinall copper images of Sddryii, and of Shivu riding 
on a bull, are preserved in private houses, and worshipped 


daily. 


The images of mixed metal are those of Radha, Doorga, 
Liikshméé, Shiva, &c. The images of any of the gods 
may be made with this mixed metal; and may be worshipped 
either in private houses or in temples. 


The images of all the gods and goddesses may be made 
of stone: the greater number are placed in temples; a few 
small ones are found in private houses. All images of 
stone are worshipped daily: the greater number are of the 
lingii, or the various forms of Vishnoo. A few exist of the 
lingt nine or twelve cubits hight. The mendicant fol- 
lowers of Vishnoo carry small images of Krishnii with them 
in their peregrinations, which are from one to two cubits 
high. Ail the stone images in Bengal are of black marble; 
but there are some at Benares which are white. The 
sculpture on these stones is in much the same state of 
perfection as that to be seen in the oldest churches in 
England. These stones are brought into Bengal from the 
upper provinces, and cut by men who are to be found in all 
the great towns, and to whom it is an employment. Some 


_* An umage of the Lingii is set up at Benares, which six men can hardly 
grasp. 
c2 
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stone images are miraculously found under ground’. See 
vol. i. p. 203. 


The nimbit* tree supplies the images of Vishnoo in his 
different forms; also of Doorga, Radha, Likshméé, Shivi, 
Giroort, Choitiinyt, &c. None of the wooden images are 
kept in private houses, but in separate temples. They are 
generally from one to three cubits in height. 


All the images which, after worship,-are thrown into the 
water, are of clay baked in the sun, about four cubits high: 
the images ofethe ling, made daily and worshipped, are 
immediately thrown away. In some places, clay images of 
Kartiki, twenty-one cubits high, are set up, and after the 
festival committed to the river. The images of Doorga, 
Siddhéshwiiréé, Unnii-podrna, Krishni, Panchantini, Shis- 
théé, Minitsa, Dikshinii-rayii, &c. are however constantly 
preserved in temples. The Hindoo potters are the prin- 
cipal god-makers, though many other casts, and even 
Misulmans, follow this employment. The maker first takes 
a board, and raises upon it a little frame-work, to which he 
fastens bamboos covered with straw, for the back-bone, the 
arms, legs, &c. Round these he lays clay mixed with cow- 
dung, chaff, and straw, which he suffers to dry. Having 
made the head of clay, he lays it to dry, and afterwards 
joins it to the trunk very carefully. He again clothes the 
body, arms, and legs, with more cow-dung and clay, and 
covers the whole with a cloth, that it may not crack. When 
ready, he carries it to the person’s house who may have 
ordered it, and, according to the size, qbtains two, four, 


r An image of Cybele is said to have fallen from heaven into a certain 
field in Phrygia. 


* Melia azadarachtg. 
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seven, or eight roopees for it. Sometimes the maker paints 
it at his own house, which costs two, three, four, or five 
roopees more. 


The evening before the consecration, the person at whose 
temple this image is to be set up. brings twenty-two diffe- 
rent articles, among which are fruits, flowers, gold, silver, 
rice, a stone, turmeric, sugar, cow-dung, clarified butter, 
a shell, peas, red powder, &c. With all these things the 
officiating bramhiin touches the forehead and other parts of 
the image, repeating incantations. This is called idhivasi, 
or inviting the goddess to come and dwell én the image. 
The next day, eyes and a soul (pranii) are given. No one 
revercnces the image till this work is done. 


When an image of Doorga is to be consecrated, in addi- 
tion to the above ceremonies, a plantain tree is brought, 
and bathed either in the house or in the river. At this 
time the service occupies about an hour: after which the 
tree is clothed like a woman, with two vilwi fruits for 
breasts ; and nine sorts of leaves, smeared with red paint, 
are hung round the neck. The trees, from which these 
leaves are taken, are said to have assisted in different wars 
the deities whose images accompany that of Doorga. The 
Hindoo shastris make no hesitation in giving tongues to 
stones, or making trees into soldiers. lt may,be allowed 
in a romance ; yet the modern Hindoos are silly enough to 
believe most gravely that all this is the very truth. They 
say, © Why not? God can do every thing.’ 


If a woman, a dog, or a shdddrit, touch an image, its 
godship is destroyed, and the ceremonies of “deificatién 
must be again performed. A clay image, if thus defiled, 
Biust be thrown away. There are degrees of impurity 
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imparted by the touch of different animals. Breaking the 
hand or foot of an image is an evil omen. If an image be 
unequal in any of its paits, or if the eyes be made to look 
upwards or downwards, and not straight forwards, some- 
thing evil will befall the owner. If it be set up with ease, 
the spectators declare, that the god himself is pleased. 


Godship of Images tred.—By performing a ceremony 
called shora, it is inagined, a person may obtain the power 
of ascertaining whether the deity dwell in an image or not. 
In this ceremony, which must be repeated during fifteen 
days and nights, the devotee bathes an image of the 
goddess Vipurééti-priityiingira with milk, curds, clarified 
butter, cow’s dung, and cow’s urine; worships it, having 
on red garments; and repeats the initiating incantation of 
this goddess ten thousand times. In the night, he walks 
round the image, in a triangular manner, one, hundred and 
eight times, prostrating himself after every circumambula- 
tion. On the last day, the ceremonies are continued to a 
greater extent, and the burnt-sacrifice is added. When 
such a person bows to an image, if the deity dwell not in 
it, it will break to pieces. A person of Krishni-niigirt is 
mentioned as having obtained this power: he bowed to an 
image of Miidini-Mohinii, at Vishnoo-poori; when the 
image became bent in the neck, and continues so to this 
day. At Rgboona, a village near Balasore, several stone 
images are said to have been broken by a man named Kala~ 
parhii, who bowed to them. 
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CHAP. III. 


OF THE PRIESTS. 


—>— 


THE Poorohiti—Every bramhiin may perform the cere- 
monies of his religion. The priest, called a poorohitt, is, 
however, called in to assist in the shraddhi, t¥e ten ceremo- 
nies called stngskari, in those at the offering of a temple, 
at the different vriitis, at the festivals, and at a burnt-sacri- 
fice; and he is sometimes called to fist, and bathe, in the 
name of another, A man of property in some cases, un- 
willing to fast himself, gives his poorohitt a roopee to do 
it for him; and, in the cold weather, he gives him a fee, to 
bathe for a month, and perform the ceremonies connected 
with bathing, instead of himself. Some rich men retain a 
family priest, who receives the fees and separate presents of 
cloth, sweetmeats, rice, fruits, &c. as his reward. 


Any bramhin, who is acquainted with the different for- 
mulas of worship, may become an officiating priest. In 
some cases, one person is priest to a thousard families ; 
but le employs assistants, and gives thein a stipulated share 
of the perquisites. If the priest do not arrive in time, or 
if he blunder in performing the ceremonies, the person 
employing him reyroves him. "When scveral families hive 
the same priest, and wish to perform certain ceremonies on 
the same day, the priest is sure to offend, and never fails to 
be told of his partiality to one family, and neglect of the 
other. These priests are generally very avaricious; and 
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take care to have their full share of the presents at the close 
of aceremony. The amount of the fees depends upon the 
ability and generosity of the person who employs the 
priest; who is not unfrequently very much dissatistied with 
what he receives, and complains to others, that ‘ the duties 
at such a man’s house are very heavy, but that he gives only 
a very trifling fee, and no more of the offerings than a crow 
might eat.’ This man subsists upon the fees and offerings, 
engaging in no other employment. 


The higher orders despise a bramhin whp becomes priest 
to shdddris, «nd refuse to eat with him. Such a person 
can only be priest to one cast, and is called the joincrs’ 
bramhiin, or the blacksmiths’ bramhiin, &¢. 


The yogéés, (mostly weavers,) the chandalis, and the 
basket-makers, have priests of their own casts, and not 
from among the bramhins, 


The shastris point out the proper qualifications of a 
poorohita, which are similar to those of a spiritual guide, 
mentioned in a following article. Some enjoy this office , 
by hereditary succession. When a person, immediately 
after the performance of a religious ceremony in his family, 
meets with success in his connections or business, he not 
unfrequently attributes his prosperity to his priest, and re- 
wards him by liberal presents. On the other hand, if a 
person sustain a loss after employing a new priest, he lays 
it at the door of the priest. If at-a bloody sacrifice the 
slayer happen to fail in cutting off the Read at one blow, 
the priest is blamed for having made some blunder in the 
ceremonies, and thus producing this fatal disaster. 


The Acharyti.—The person who taught the védts uséd 
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to be called acharyi; and at present the bramhtin, who 
reads a portion of them at the time of investiture with the 
poita, is called by this name; as well as the person who 
reads the formularies at a sacrifice. This latter person is 
generally the poorohitu, but he then assumes the name of 
acharyti. A considerable number of bramhiins are quali- 
fied to discharge the duties of an acharyii; and any one 
thus qualified may perform them, without any previous con- 
secration or appointment. Twenty or thirty roopees is the 
amount of the fee of the acharyi at festivals, 


The Siidiishyit—The Stidtishyt regulatesghe ceremonies 
of worship, but is not employed on all occasions: he is 
however generally engaged at the festivals; at the first 
shraddhti after a person’s death; at the dedication of images, 
temples, flights of steps, ponds, &c. At the reading of the 
pooraniss also he attends, and points out where the read- 
ing or the copy is defective. He receives a fee of ten or 
fifteen roopees, and sometimes as much as one hundred 
and fifty. On extraordinary occasions, five or ten sidashytis 
are employed. 


The Briimha sits near the fire at the time of a burnt- 
offering, and supplies it with wood. The fee to this person 
is five roopees in cases where the Sidishyi receives fifteen ; 
to which is added a gift of rice, &c. 


The Hota throws the clarified butter on the fire in the 
burnt-offering, repeating the proper formulas, He receives 
“the same fee as the acharyti. 


The four last-mentioned persons divide the offerings pre- 
sented to Ugnec, and are worshipped at the commence-' 
ment of a sacrifice; when rings, poitas, clothes, seats of 
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cloth, or wood, pillows, awnings, brass and copper vessels, 
&c. are presented to them. 


The Hindoo priests wear their usual dress during the 
performance of any ceremony. 


Other priests —A number of persons are employed as 
assistants to the priests: as, the Vuroo, who gathers flowers 
to present to the image, sweeps the temple, &c. The per- 
son who buys and collects the things for the offerings is 
called Udhikaréé ; he who performs the ceremonies of wor- 
ship is called Podjtki; he who cooks for the image, 
Pachiki; he who recites the poorani in an assembly is 
called Pat’hikii; he who holds the book and corrects the 
reading and the copy, Dharikit; he who hears the words, as 
the representative of the person who is to enjoy the merit 
afising from the hearing of these stories, is called Shrota; 
and he who repeats in the evening the meaning of what 
has been read in the day, Kit’hukt. 


* The rich Hindoos sit with a large pillow placed at their backs 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF THE WORSHIP IN THE TEMPLES. 


THE daily ceremonies in the temples erected in honour of 
Shiviéi are as follows:—In the morning the officiating bram- 
hiin, after bathing, enters the temple* and kows to Shivi. 
He then anoints the image with clarified butter or boiled 
oil’; after which he bathes the image with water which 
has not been defiled by the touch of a shdddri, nor of a 
bramhiin who has not performed his ablutions, by pouring 
water on it, and afterwards wipes it with a napkin. He 
next grinds some white powder in water, and, dipping the 
ends of his three fore-fingers in it, draws them across the 
lingt, marking it as the worshippers of Shiva mark their 
foreheads. He next sits down before the image, and, shut- 
ting his eyes, meditates on the work he is commencing; 
then places rice and dddrva grass on the lingt; next a 
flower on his own head, and then on the top of the lingt; 
then another flower on the ling; then others, one by 
one, repeating incantations: he then places white powder, 
flowers, vilwii leaves, incense, meat offerings,® and a lamp 
before the image; also some rice and a plantain: he next 
repeats the name of Shivé, with some forms of praise; and 
at last prostrates himself before the image. These ceremo- 


* Pulling off his shoes at the bottom of the steps. 


» The Grecks used to smear the statues of ther gods with ointments, 
and adorn them with garlands, 
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nies, in the hands of a secular person, are concluded in # 
few minutes ; a person who has sufficient leisure spends an 
hour in them. In the evening the officiating bramhin 
goes again to the temple, and after washing his feet, &c. 
prostrates himself before the door; then opening the door‘, 
he places fn the temple a lamp, and, as an evening oblation, 
presents to the image a little milk, some sweetmeats, fruits, 
&c. when, falling at the feet of the image, he locks the 
door, and comes away. 


At the temple of Shivi, on the 14th of the increase of 
the moon in Phalgooni, in the night, a festival in honour 
of Shivit is kept: the image is bathed four times, and four 
separate services are performed during the night. Before 
the temple, the worshippers dance, sing, and revel all night, 
amidst the horrid din of their musie. The occasion of this 
festival is thus related in the Bhiivishwi-pooranti :—A bird- 
catcher, detained in a forest in a dark night, climbed a 
vilwii tree under which was an image of the ling. By 
shaking the boughs of the tree, the leaves and drops of dew 
fell upon the image; with which Shiva was so much 
pleased, that he declared, the worship of the lingi on 
that night should be received as an aet of unbounded 
merit. 


The worship at the temples in honour of the different 
forms of Vishnoo, is nearly the same as that at the temples 
of the lingi. Very early in the morning the officiating 
bramhin, after putting on clean apparel, and touching the 


¢ It is reported of some Hindoo saints, that When they went to the 
temple to awake the,god, while repeating the words of the shastri: used 
on these occasions, the doors always flew open of themselves, reminding 
us of the European superstition, that ‘the temple of Cybele was opened 
not by hands, but by prayers.’ 
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purifying water of the Ganges, comes to the temple to 
awake the god. He first blows a shell and rings a bell; 
then presents water and a towel, and mutters certain 
prayers, inviting the god to awake, &c. The offerings 
made to the forms of Vishnoo are much greater in quantity 
than those presented to Shivi. About noon, fruits, roots, 
soaked peas, sweetmeats, &c. are presented to the image; 
and after this, that which answers to the English idea of 
(inner, consisting of boiled rice, fried herbs, spices, &c. 
Vishnoo neither eats flesh, fish, nor fowl. After dinner, 
betle nut, &c. in leaves of the betle vine, are given to be 
chewed. The god is then left to sleep, and the temple is 
shut up. While he sleeps the bramhiins e&t the offerings. 
In the evening, curds, butter, sweetmeats, fruits, &c. are 
presented, and at this hour people come to the temple to 
look at the god and make their obeisance. After the,set- 
ting of the sun, a lamp is broughe into the temple, and a 
small quantity of milk, sweetmeats, &c. are offered. The 
priests wave a lamp of five lights before the image, ring a 
small bell, present water to wash the mouth, face, and feet, 
and a towel’. After the offerings have continued before 
the god about ten minutes, they are withdrawn, as well as 
the lamp, and the god is shut up in the dark all night. 


a When I enquired into the meaning of these ceremonies, I was in- 
formed, that they were in imitation of the service paid to Krishnit when 
he used to return from tending the cattle —water to wash himself, a 
towel, hghts to examme where the thorns bad entered hig Feet or any other 
parts of the body, a bell to testify thei joy that he was arrived in safety, 
and some food to refresh him after the fatigues of the day in following 
the herds. 


. 
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BOOK III 


OF THE STATED PERIODS OF WORSHIP, AND 
VARIOUS DUTIES AND CEREMONIES. 


—<>— 


CHAP. I. 


OF THE TIMES OF WORSHIP. 


ee 


SECT. 1—Lunar Days. 


THE eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth lunar days, 
both of the increase and decrease of the moon in each month, 
are considered as fortunate days. At the full moon in 
Asharhi, Kartiki, Maght, and Voishakhi, religious cere- 
monies are peculiarly meritorious, especially gifts to learned 
bramhiins; but on the third lunar day in Voishakhi, their 
merit is imperishable. Bathing in the Ganges on the tenth 
Junar day in Jyoisht’hii, is ext.emely meritorious. The 
second lunar day in Asharhi, and theeleventh in Shra- 
vunij, are auspicious times for religious ceremonies. The 
performance*ef the shraddhii during the decrease of the 
moon in Bhadrii is a work of great merit. On the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth lunar days of Ashwini, the eleventh in 
Kartikii, the fifth lunar day in Maghi, the thirteenth in 
Phalgoonii, and the seventh in Choitri’ and at the full 
moon in Poushi, very great benefits flow from religious 
~scts. On all these days the Hindoos are particularly occu- 
pied in the diffetent ceremonies of their religion. 
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SECT. H.— Weekly Ceremonies. 


Some Hindoos fast every Sunday, and perform the wor- 
ship of t@eir guardian deity Sddryt. Others, to fulfil a 
vow, fast on a Monday?, performing the worship of Shivil. 
Others, who suppose themselves to be under the baneful 
influence of the, planet Saturn, fast on a Saturday, and 
endeavour to propitiate this god by acts of devotion. 


<= 


SECT. l.—Mcnthly Ceremonies. 


Tue Shyama festival is held monthly by certain Hindoos. 
The shraddht should be repeated monthly. Some persons, 
not able to attend to the weekly ceremonies connected with 
their vows, perform them monthly. 


—<_— 


SECT. [V.—Annual Festwals. 


Tue festivals of Doorga, Shyama, Jigiiddhatréé, Kar- 
tiki, Mihish-mirdinéé, Ritintéé, Unnii-pddrna, Phila- 
haréé, Shivi, Krishni, Giinéshi, &c. are held annually. 
Two festivals of Shiva and nine of Krishnii ax® annual. 


The following account of the Hindoo festivals in each 
month of the year is taken from the Tit’hee-tittwa :— 
td 


2 It is rather singular, that both in the European and, Hindoo mytho- 
logy the two first davs of the week should be called dfter the same gods . 
Riivee-varil, Sanday, from Rivee, the sun, and Somd-varit, Monday, from 

‘Sami, the moon. 
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Voishakhti.—On the third lunar day, (the anniversary of 
Giinga’s descent,) the worship of Ginga, of the mountains 
Koilasi and Himaliyt, of Bhigé@rit’hi, and of Shiva. 
On the twelfth lunar day the bathing and eee of 


Vishnoo. 


Jyoisht'hit.—On the tenth lunar day, (the anniversary of 
the birth of Giinga,) the worship of Miniisa, and of the 
nagts, (serpents.) At the full moon, the bathing of Jigtin- 
nat’hu; and on the fourteenth of the wane of the moon, 
the worship of the goddess Savitréé. 


Asharhii.—On the second lunar day, the drawing of Ji- 
ginnathi’s car, with the worship of this god, and of Buli- 
ramii and Soobhiidra. On the tenth, the return of the car, 
and the worship of these three gods. The next day is the 
anniversary of Vishnoo’s lying down to sleep. 


Shravinit.—At the full moon, the dolt festival. On the 
eighth of the wane, (the annirersary of the birth of Krishni,) 
the worship of this god, of his father, Jiishoda, Rohinéé, 
Chindika, Biliramt, Diksht, Gtirgi, Bramha, Likshméé, 
and Shist’héé. 


Bhadru.—On the seventh lunar day, the worship of 
Shivi and poorgsa ; and on the seventh, the worship of 
Minisa, before small sheaves of dddrva grass. On the 
twelfth, the worship of Indra, before a kind of flag-staff 
made with a tree called diimunti. On the fourteenth, the 
worship of Uninti. The shraddhii is performed every day 
during the wane of the moon. 


Ashwinti.—From the first to the ninth lunar day, the 
worship of Doorgae. At the full moon, the worship of 
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Likshméé, and the game of Chitoorajee; and on the last 
day of the moon, the Shyama festival. 


Kartiku.—On the first lunar day, the worship of king 
Bilee; and*on the second that of Yiimi, and the feasting 
of own brothers by their sisters®. On the cight, the wor- 
ship of Giroori; and on the ninth, that of Jugaddhatréé. 
At the full moon, the rast festival, and the worship of Shy- 
ama before a picture. At the entrance of the sun into a 
new sign, or on the last day of Kartiki, the worship of 
Kartiki. 


Ugrithayiinii.—On the sixth lunar day, the worship of 
Kaitikii; and on the seventh, eighth, and vint!, that of 
Mihishé-mirdinéé. On the fourteenth that of Gotréé; 
and on the seventh of the wane of the moon, the offerings 
to the dead. 


Potishti.—On the eighth of the decrease of the moon, 
the offerings to the dead. On the fourteenth, the Shyama 
festival. 


Maghit.—On the fourth, the worship of Gotréé; on the 
fifth, that of Siiriswité?, and of the inkstand; on the 
sixth, that of Shisht’héé ; on the seventh, that of Sddryu ; 
and on the eighth, that of Bhééshmi. On the eighth of 
the decrease of the moon, the offerings to the dedt; and on 
the fourteenth, the anniversary of the rise of the lingt. 


> The smritee shastri@ ordain this cnstom. The manner of keeping it 
is as follows —The sisters mark the forelieads of the brothers with white 
powder, and present them with garments, potas, &c. and ; rovide a great 
feast. It is said that Yitmtt and bis sister Yitimoona established this 
custom. 
VOL. DB, E 
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Phalgoonti.—On the eighth, the worship of Mingili- 
chiindika; and at the full moon, the dolii festival. 


Choitrii.—On the sixth, the worship of Kartik; on the 
eighth, that of Vishnoo with tishoki flowers; on the ninth, 
the anniversary of the birth of Ramt. On the seventh, 
eighth,.and ninth, the worship of Doorga; and on the ninth, 
that of Unnti-pddrna. On the fourteenth, the worship of 
Kamit-dévi.: On the thirteenth of the decrease of the 
moon, the worship of Ginga. On the entrance of the sun 
into a new sign at the close of this mouth, the presenting 
of water, rice, &c. to bramhins. 


eee ae 
SECT. V.—Darly Ceremonies. 


The shastriis prescribe daily duties towards the gods, 
“deceased ancestors, strangers, and the cow. The worship 
of Vishnoo, before the shalgramii; of Shivié, before the 
lingt; of a person’s guardian deity, before the shalgramu 
or water; and of any image constantly preserved, is per- 
formed daily. If the family of a bramhiin, where such an 
image is set up, has become unclean by the death of one of 
its members, or by any other cause, they do not omit the 
daily worship, but invite another bramhiin to perform the 
ceremonies: Sometimes a person makes a vow to perform 
for a certain time the daily worship of Vishnoo, Shiva, and 
his guardian deity. Bathing also, and repeating the names. 
of the gods, with or without a bead-roll, especially the name 
of @ person’s guardian deity, are acts of @aily worship. The 
daily shraddhii is performed by very few; but at the time of 
bathing, in the ceremony called turpint, the Hindoos pour 
out water from a copper vessel, or from their hands, for 
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their deceased ancestors. Some religious acts are per- 
formed daily for three or four months together: as during 
the time ot Vishnoo’s sleeping, (viz. from the twelfth or 
fifteenth of the moon in Asharhi, to the twelfth or fifteenth 
in Kartikii,) a person vows that no razor shall come on his 
head; that he will abstain from flesh, fish, salt ‘*, peas, oil, 
curds not made at home, &c.; that he will not visit at the 
house of a shaddri, nor eat there nor any where else more 
than once a day. During this period he engages particu- 
larly to attend to his daily duties, as bathing, repeating the 
name of his god, &c. 


Agreeably to the directions of the Anhiku-tittwi, the 
daily duties of a bramhin, walking in strict conformity to 
the rules of his religion, are as follow :— 

He must divide the day, from five o’clock in the morn- 
ing till seven at night, into seven equal parts. The duties 
of the first part are thus described —first, awaking from 
sleep, and rising up in his bed, he must repeat the names 
of different gods and sages, and pray that they would make 
the day prosperous. He must then repeat the name of 
Urjooni, and pray to him, that whatever he may lose dur- 
ing the day may be restored to him‘; and then the names 
of any persons celebrated for their religious merit. Next 
the names of Uhiilya*, Dropudéé 5 Sééta®, Tara, and Miin- 


* Rock salt may be eaten. 

4 Tt iw said that when Uryoont was king, there were no robberies, or 
it such a thing did happen, by repeating his name, the loser was sure te 
find his property agaifi. 

* The wife of Goutiimi. she was guilty of adultery with Judri. 

f The wife of Yoodhisht birt and his brothers. , 

8 The wife of Rami. 

: ® The wite uf Baléé and Soogréévti, two monkies, 
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dodtiree'. After this, he must meditate with his eyes .clos- 
ed on the form of his spiritual guide, and worship him in 
his mind, repeating these two incantations: ‘Oh! * * * *t 
according to thy commands I descend from my bed.’ Oh! 
%* * * *! T know what is right, but I do it not: I know 
what is wrong, but I forsake it not. But do thou reside 
within me, and whatever thou commandest I shall do. 
Then follows another incantation, and obeisance to Hiree. 
He now descends from his bed, placing first his right foot 
on the ground. On going oul, if he see a Shrotriyti: bram- 
hin, a beloved and excellent wife, fire, a cow, an Ugnihotréé 
bramhin, or any other bramhiin, the day will be auspicious. 
Uf he see a wicked or naked person, a wretched woman, 
distilled spirits, or a man with a great nose, the day will be 
inauspicious. By repeating the names of Kiurkotiki*, 
Dimiyintéé', Nila", and Ritoopirné", no quarrel will 
arise during the day. He must then, after discharging 
wind, washing his mouth, &c. go at least a hundred and ten 
yards from his house into the field; and taking water, 
choosing a clean place, scattering some grass to the S. W. 
tying a turban round his head, remaining silent, with his 
face to the north, refraining from spitting, and holding his 
breath, perform the offices of nature. His poita must re- 
main on his right ear till he has washed his hands. It is 
unlawful to attend to the offices of nature on a road, in the 
shade, where cattle graze, in the fire, or water, in a plough- 
ed field, were dead bodies are burnt, upon a mountain, on 
the ruis of a temple, on an ant-hill, in a ditch, or by the 
side of a river°. After this, he must go to a more clean 


co 
‘ The wife of Ravint. ¥* A serpent. ' The wife of king Nilt. 
™Aking.” - = Another king. 
© So little is this regarded, that almost all the lower ondess of Hipdovs 
go to the Ganges. 
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spot, and taking some good earth, cleanse the left hand ten 
times, then both hands seven times, and the back of the 
left hand six times; then his nails ; then wash his hands; 
each foot three times; and then rince both feet. If he 
perceive any evil smell remaining on his hands or feet, he 
must wash them again. If the bramhiin have no water-pot, 
he must wash himself in this manner in a common pool or 
river, and take care that Ire come out of the water clean. 
His water-pot must neither be of mixed metal, copper, nor 
gold: an earthen pot must be thrown away as soon as 
used. If the pot be of brass or silver, he must scour it 
well after he return. If a bramhiin attend not to these 
modes of cleansing, all his other religious actions will be 
void of merit ». 


The bramhiin must next attend to his morning ablutions. 
Taking a dry towel, he must go to a pool or river, and 
placing the cloth on the ground, wet his feet and hands ; 
then perform achimiint, by taking up water in the palm of 
his right hand three times, and drinking it as it runs to- 
ward his wrist ; then with his right hand touch his lips, nose, 
eyes, ears, navel, breast, forehead, and shoulders, repeating 
an incantation; wash his hands again, and perform achi- 
muni, repeating an incantation; then sitting to the N. or 
E. before sunrise, cleanse his teeth with the end of a green 
stick 4, about six or seven inches long. If he clean his 


P One of the things, in the conduct of Europeans, which gives most 
offence to the Hindoos, 1s the omitting these modes of cleansing. 


4 On the 1st, 6th, 8th, 10th, and 14th days of the increase and wane of 
the raccn, and at the fil and new moon, on the last day of the calendar 
month; ona fast day, and on the day of performing a shraddhit , it 1s un- 
lawful for a bramhiin to clean his teeth with a stick. If he should do 
thwon these days, lie will sink into adreadful hell. If the Beble had laid 
down rules and penalives like these, what occasion for ridicule to unbeliqvers f 
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teeth after sunrise, in the next birth he will be born an 
insect feeding on ordure. He must now wash from his 
face the mark on his forehead made the day before; then 
scrape and wash his tonguc, taking care that the blood does 
not flow. If in cleansing his teeth he should make them 
bleed, he becomes unclean, and is disqualified tor perform- 
ing any religious ceremony on that day. If, however, he 
make his tecth bleed by the stde of the Ganges, he does 
not become unclean 


He must next gather flowers for worship on the banks of 
a pool or river. If any one forbid him, he must willingly 
desist; if any are given him by a bramliin, he must receive 
them; but not if a shdddrii offer them: if a person have 
them to sell, he must give him what he asks. If in carry- 
ing these flowers to the side of the water, a person of mean 
east touch them, or he touch any unclean thing, he must 
throw them away. If a person of any cast make a bow to 
him while the flowers are in his hand, he must also throw 
them away". 


Returning to the river, and sitting in silence, he must 
rub himself all over with mud; then descending into the 
river as high as his breast, with his face towards the east 
or north, he must repeat certain incantations, by which (in 
his imagination) all other sacred rivers will flow into that in 
which he ‘stands, as well as all other holy places; he must 


* The meaning of this 1s, that the sin of the person who made the bow 
being transferred to the bramhiin, the sin, instead of entering the fire said 
to lodge in a bramhin’s hand, by which !t would be consumed, enters the 
flowers, and they thereby become unclean. If a bramhiin, with flowers 
in his hand, meet a ahoodril who is ignorant of the rules of the shastri, he 
forbids him to bow to him, but in general the lower orders know this 
custom. 
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afterwards repeat many incantations, and perform moodra, 
viz. certain motions by twisting his fingers into several 
curious shapes; then, dividing his hair behind, and bring- 
ing it into his hands before, with his thumbs he must stop 
his ears; with the three first fingers of each hand cover his 
eyes, and with his two little fingers his nostrils, and then 
immerse himself three or four times ; then with his hands 
joined throw up water to his head ; then repeat other incan- 
tations; then, taking up water with his joined hands, he 
must offer it three times to the sun; then washing his body, 
and repeating certain prayers, that he may ascend to some 
heaven, or receive some temporal good, he must again im- 
merse himself in the water. After this he must ascend 
to the side of the river, and wipe his body with a towel ; 
then repeat certain forms of praise to Ginga, Sodryt, Vish- 
noo, and other gods; then put dry aud newly-washed cloth 
round his loins; and sitting down cleanse his poita by 
rinsing it in the water; then taking up some earth in his 
hand, and diluting it with water, put the middle finger of 
his right hand in this earth, and make a line betwiat his eyes 
up to the top of lis torehead ; then diaw his three first fin+ 
gers across his forehead; make a 1ound dot with his little 
finger in the centre at the top of his head, another on the 
upper pait of his nose, and another on his throat; then 
with his three first fingers make marks ucross his breast 
and arms; then make dots on lus sides, and another on 
the lower part of his back. After this he must s#ke up wa- 
ter in his right hand three times, and drink it. 


To this succeeds the morning stndhya, in which the 
person must offer 1Many prayers ; pour out water to different 
gods; repeat certain forms of praise in honour af the sun, 
which he must worship; and repeat the gaylitréé: then take 
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up water with his kosha‘, and pour it out to his deceased 
ancestors ; after which he must return home, and read some 
part of the védii'. 


After this, if the bramhtin be a house-keeper, he must 
seek the provisions for his family for the day. If he be 
diligent in discharging social duties, he will obtain heaven; 
but if not, he will sink into hell. 


About eleven o'clock, taking the flowers, his kosha and 
kooshee, some seeds of sesamum, leaves of the vilwt tree, 
blades of the, koosht grass, and a towel, he must proceed 
to the river. Placing these things by the side of the river, 
he must preparé a place for worship; take some proper 
earth, and cleanse st, so that neither insects, hair, nor any 
thing impure remain ; and then make the earth into a ball, 
lay it down, and wash his own body, 1ubbing himself with 
his towel. Then he must descend into the water up to the 
middle, and perform his ablutions as in the morning. 
After bathing, he must ascend to the side, wipe himself, 
put on a dry piece of cloth, (not a black one ;) sit with his 
face to the east or north; tie a lock of hair into a knot, 
and having repeated a prayer, the whole of his hair in a 
knot ; mark his forehead as in the morning; then perform 
the ceremony called achiimiini; and then the siindhya. 
After this he must make an image of the ling with the pure 
earth which"he has prepared ; and laying it aside, descend 
into the water, or sit by it, and pour out water (containing 
a few seeds of the sesamum) from his kosha to three or 
four of the gods, repeating incantations: then to certain 


* Asmall copper cup. Another still smaller is called kooshee. 


t [fat this time he copy a part of any of the shastrts, and present it to 
some bramhiin, he will receive everlasting happiness. 
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sages, and deteased ancestors, viz. to three generations of 
the father’s and three on the mother’s side, (males.) If a 
bramhiin do not present drink-offerings to deceased rela- 
tions, all his works of merit lose their virtue. 


The next thing is the act of worship, (pddja;) in which 
the bramhiin must sit with his face to the north, and plac- 
ing the ling: towards the same point, bathe it by sprink- 
ling it with water; then, closing his eyes, sit for some time 
in the act of meditation, (dhyant;) after which, placing 
some flowers on his own head, he must perform the wor- 
ship of Shivii; then meditate on the image, and placing 
flowers on the lingt, repeat other incantations, to commu- 
nicate a soul (pranit) to the lingtt; then another prayer to 
bring Shiva himself into his presenee; and then perform a 
ceremony called yonec-moodra, which consists of five cu- 
rious motions with the hands; then he must offer to the 
lingii a morsel of silver or gold; or, if he be poor, water, 
reading a prayer. He must after this offer water for the 
god’s feet; also a little dry ricc, and a few blades of dodrva- 
grass, with a prayer; then a number of raw vegetables. 
He must next repeat the name of Shivii a certain number 
of times; offer water, and repeat an incantation, (offering 
water or ftowers,) and worship Shivu in his eight forms *, re- 
peating eight incantations ; then follow forms of praise in 
honour of Shivii, during which he must prostrate himself 
before the ling; and afterwards make a drumming noise 
with his thumb or fingers on the right cheek, and beat 
against his sides with his arms. If he has been worship- 
ping by the side gf the Ganges, he must throw:the lingt 
into the river; or if by the side of a pool or any other river, 


« These eight forms of Shivii are representatives of the earth, water, 
fire, air, spacc, sacrifice, the sun, end the moon. 
vor i. ¥ 
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he must throw away the I’ngii on the land. To this should 
succeed the worship of Vishnoo before the shalgrami, or 
before water. Next that of Sddryii, Ugnee, Doorga, Brim- 
ha, the gaylitréé, the spiritual guide, the nine planets, the 
ten guardian deities of the earth, and lastly of the person’s 
guardian deity. The offerings in this last act of worship are 
the same as in the worship of the lingi, but the prayers are 
more numerous. 


When all these ceremonies have been performed by the 
side of a pool, or a river, the worshipper, having presented 
the burnt-offexing, must return to his house, perform the 
daily shraddhi, and offer to the gods plantains, dry rice, 
peas, sweetmeats, cocoa nuts, &c. 


The day's work must be closed by entertaining severa 
poor bramhins, or other guests who may be in his house. 
If no guests should arrive, about three o’clock in the after- 
noon he must sit down to dinner; which may consist of 
boiled rice, fried fruits, split peas, greens, sour curds, or 
milk, but neither fish nor flesh. First, he must offer the 
whole food to his guardian deity, sprinkling water on the 
rice, and repeating incantations; and then put morsels of 
the different articles of his food in five places on a clean 
spot;which, after sprinkling with water, he must offer to 
the five winds, Nagi, Kéormiz, Krééktiti, Dévii-diitt®, and 
Dhiniin-jfyi. After this, drink a little water, repeating 
an incantation; and then put a little rice into his mouth 
with his right hand at five different times, and repeat incan- 
tations, containing the names of five airs which the Hin- | 
doos say are lodged in the body; he may then, remaining 
in silence, finish his repast; afterwards drink a little water, 
wash his hands and mouth, and cleanse his teeth. After 
washing his feet, he must sit upon a mat of kooshii-grassy 
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and chew betle-nut, mixed with some or all of the following 
articles; lime, treacle, catechu, cardamums, cloves, nutmeg, 
mace, camphor, coriander seed, &c. Before he begins to 
chew the betle, he must offer it with prayers to his guar- 
dian deity. If he do not chew betle, he must eat fruit of 
the terminalia citrina, and repeat the name of Vishnoo 
once. 


To this must succeed the evening stindhya, either in his 
own house or by the side of the river. The ceremonies are 
the same as those already described. After this, repeating 
the name of his guardian deity during two pours, he may 
take a little refreshment, as sweetmeats, milk, plantains, 
curds, or something of the same nature; and about ten 
retire to rest. 


At present, those bramhiins who live without secular 
employment spend about four hours daily in worship; an 
hour in the morning, two at noon, and one in the evening. 
Such a person’s first act in the morning, as he rises, is to 
repeat the name of his guardian deity; after which he goes 
into a field with a pan of water, and returning, bithes ; then 
taking the water of the Ganges, he sits down in his house, 
or by the rivers and pours out drink-afferings to his de-~ 
ceased ancestors; repeats certain forms from the védi, the 
meaning of which he himself does not understand; wor- 
ships Shiva with the usual forms of praise, as, ‘Oh ! Shivii! 
thou art every thing; thou unitest all the gods in thyself; 
thou canst do all things, &c. during which he offers with 
proper forms water, flowers, &c. to the god; and then re~ 
peats for some time the name of his guardian deity. At 
noon, after bathing, he repeats certain forms from the védi ; 
and worships Shivi, his guardian deity, and other gods, with 
the usual forms and offerings ; pours out drink-offerings to 

F2 
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deceased ancestors, and repeats the name of his guardian 

deity. At this time, the worshipper prays for any thing he 
may be anxious to obtain, as the health of his child, a 
lucrative situation, &c. but this is done only when sickness, 
poverty, or any other necessity, forces a person to express 
his complaints to his god. The worship in the evening is 
similar to that in the morning. 


Bramhiins in employment unite the first and second 
services together in the morning, and finish the whole in 
half an hour; confining themselves to the repetition of the 
name of their guardian deity, the forms from the védi, in- 
cluding the gayitréé, and pouring out a drink-offering to 
deceased ancestors. Most of these persons omit the even- 
ing service altogether. 


Though these ceremonies are in general performed in the 
house, the family do not unite in them: during their per- 
formance, the family business is transacted, and the children 
play as usual; the worshipper himself not unfrequently 
mixes in conversation, or gives directions respecting matters 
of business. The children sometimes sit as spectators, so 
that by the time they grow up, they learn the different 
forms of daily worship. 


The women, though not allowed to touch a consecrated 
image, (btasts, women, and shdédriss are forbidden,) worship 
the gods daily in their own houses, or by the river side, 
{gepeating certain forms from the Tiintrii shastriis,) before 
an earthen image of the lingii, or the water of the Ganges: 
if they should worship before a consécrated image, they 
must keep at a respectable distance from the idol. Some 
merely repeat a few forms while standing in the water, bow 
to the god without an image, and thus. finish the religion 
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of the day; others spend half an hour in these ceremonies, 
and females who have leisure, an hour or more. 


The shdddris in general repeat the name of their guar- 
dian deity while bathing, and this comprises the whole of 
their daily religion : yet rich men of the lower casts spend 
an hour in religious ceremonies, in the house or by the side 
of the river. 


As there is nothing of pure morality in the Hindoo 
writings, so in the ceremonies of this people nothing like 
the rational and pure devotion of a Christian worshipper is 
to be found. In performing their daily duties, as might be 
expected from a ritual possessing little meaning and no 
interest, the Hindoos are sometimes precise, and at other 
times careless ; muttering forms of praise or prayer to the 
gods, while their attention is drawn to every surrounding 
object. To expect that services like these would mend the 
heart, is out of the question. 
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CHAP. II. 


APPOINTED RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


SECT. 1.—Form of Initiation into the Hindoo Religion. 


EVERY Hirdoo receives an initiating incantation from 
some bramhiin*, who then becomes his spiritual guide, 
(gooroo:) the principal thing in this incantation is the 
name of some god, who becomes his (ishti) chosen deity, 
and by repeating whose name he is to obtain present and 
future happiness. 


Whien the ceremony of initiation is to be performed, an 
auspicious day is chosen, which is preceded by a fast. On 
the morning of the day appointed, the disciple bathes; after 
which, entreating the priest to sit down, he presents him 
with some cloth, kourees, betle-nut, and a poita: after 
which he performs the ceremony called stinkilpi, in doing 
which he first takes in his joined hands a small copper 
dish, with some water in it; lays a plantain, some flowers, 
sesamum, Kooshi-grass, rice, &c. upon it; and then says, 
‘ For the removal of all my sins, and to obtain happiness 
after death, I take the incantation from my gooroo.’ The 
gooroo then performs, at some length, the worship of the 
god whose name is to be given; to which succeeds the 


* There are some rare examples among the poor, of persons who never 
receive the initiatory incantation. 
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burnt-offering. He next thrice repeats, in the right ear of 
the disciple, the incantation: after which the disciple pre- 
sents a fee of from one to twenty roopees, and worships the 
feet of the gooroo, presenting sweetmeats, cloths, flowers, 
fruits, and other offerings commonly presented to the gods. 
He next repeats certain forms, and in his meditation brings 
into his mind that his spiritual guide is in fact his guardian 
deity, from whom he is to receive salvation. Another fee 
is then given; after which the disciple drinks the water in 
which the gooroo’s fect have been washed, and prostrates 
himself at his feet; when the spiritual guide, putting his 
right foot on his head, and stretching forth hjs right hand, 
gives him a blessing. The gooroo is then feasted, with 
other bramhtins. Two or three persons only are permitted 
to be present at this ceremony. 

The above incantation is called vé@éji mintri’. It 
generally consists of a single sound: as, when it is to be 
taken from the namie of a god, a consonant is taken out of 
this name, and a vowel added to it: thus, when Krishnit is 
about to become the chosen god of a person, the gooroo 
takes the consonant k, and adds to it a, or oo, or some other 
vowel, and then the miintré becomes ka, or koo. Very fre- 
quently the sound ing is united to a consonant, to form the 
initiating incantation, of which there are many specimens in 
the Tintrii-sari. It is probable that no meaning was ever 
intended to be attached to these sounds. 


> The original incantation, or that which gives rise to worka of merit, 
wealth, the desire of happiness and absorption. 
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SECT. 1.—Duties of a Disciple to his Spiritual Guide, 
(Gooroo.) 


TuE following article respecting the qualifications of a 
gooroo, is taken from the Tintrit-sarii :—A spiritual guide 
must be free from the following faults: he must not be 
subject to his passions, so as to become an adulterer, a 
fhief, &c.; be born of a good family; possess suavity of 
manners ; be attentive to religious duties; honourable in 
the eyes of others; always keep his body pure; be ready 
in religious ceremonies; faithful in the discharge of the 
duties of his cast ; wise, able to keep in order as well as to 
cherish his disciples ; learned in the shastriis, &. Froma 
gooroo thus qualified it is proper to receive the initiatory 
rites. A person who is a glutton, who has the leprosy, is 
blind of one or both eyes ; very small in stature, or who has 
whitlows ; whose teeth stand out; who is noisy and talka- 
tive; subject to his wife ; or whose toes or fingers are un- 
naturally unequal, or of an improper number; an asthmatic 
‘person, or in other respects diseased, is disqualified. 


The following are the duties of a disciple to his precep- 
tor, as given in the Tuntrii-sari:—A disciple must be 
docile; keep his body pure; be obedient in receiving all 
that the shastriis make known; be capable of understanding 
‘what he is taught, &c. If the disciple consider his gooroo 
aS @ mere man, and not the same as his guardian deity, he 
will sink into misery. A pupil must worship his father and 
mother, as those who gave him birth; but he must honour 
‘his gooroo in a superior degree, as he who rescues him from 
the path of sin, and places him in the way of holiness ; the 
gooroo is in fact the disciple’s father, mother, and god; if 
even Shivii be offended with a disciple, his gooroo is ableto 
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deliver him. The disciple must promote the welfare of his 
gooroo by all his actions; if he injure him, in another birth 
he will become a worm feeding on ordure. If a disciple 
renounce the initiating incantation, he will die; if he reject 
his gooroo, he will-become poor; if both, he will fall into 
the hell Rouriivi ; if he, leaving his guardian deity, worship 
another god as his guardian deity, he will sink into tor- 
ments. A disciple must honour his gooroo’s son and 
grandson as he honours the gooroo, Whether the spiritual 
guide be learned or ignorant, a vile or a holy person, a dis- 
ciple has no other resource, no other way to happiness, but 
his gooroo. Other shastris prescribe, that the disciple shall 
make prostration to the gooroo three times a day, if he live 
in the same village, viz. in the morning, at noon, and in the 
everling. If he meet him at any time, he must prostrate 
himself at his feet, and receive his blessing. When a 
gooroo dies, a disciple becomes unclean. 


When the gooroo arrives at the house of a disciple, the 
whole family prostrate themselves at his feet, and the 
spiritual guide puts his right foot on the heads of the 
prostrate family. One of the family washes his feet, and 
all afterwards drink some of the dirty water with which his 
feet have been washed; the water which remains is pre- 
served. Others present to him flowers, or anoint his body 
with oil, or bathe him by pouring water on his head. After 
they have all bathed, they again worship the guoroo’s feet, 
by presenting flowers, sweetmeats, &c. repeating incanta- 
tions, The gooroo is then entertained. Of the little that 
he leaves, each one seizes a morsel with eagerness. At 
length he departs With presents according to the disciple’s 
ability. Some give a piece of cloth, others from one to ten 
roopees. The disciple sometimes sends presents to his 
georoo’s house. 

VoL, it. G 
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As a proof how rigidly many of the Hindoos adhere to 
the commands of the shastri on this subject, it may not be 
amiss to record the following circumstance :—In the year 
¥804, Hiiree-Tirkt-Bhidshtint, a bramhin of Calcutta, 
aged about 60, was carried to the river side, at the point of 
death ; and while there one of his disciples, Ubhtyt-chiirint- 
Mitri, a kaist’hi, went to see him. The disciple asked his 
dying gooroo if there was any thing that he wished from him. 
The gooroo asked him for 100,000 roupees. The disciple 
hesitated, and said he could not give so much. The gooroo 
then asked him what he was worth. He said, he might be 
worth about 190,000, but it was not all in roopees. The 
gooroo asked him to give his children half this sam. This 
the disciple surrendered ; and then asked him what else he 
could do for him. He pretended not to want any thing 
else, bu! his youngest son then present was in want of a 
pair of gold rings for his wrists, and which he had been 
unable to give him. ‘he disciple had a son standing near 
who had on a pair. These rings, worth about five hundred 
roopees, were immediately taken off, and put on the wrists 
of the old gooroo’s son. The disciple again asked what 
else he could do for him. The gooroo requested him to 
give his eldest son a piece of ground in Calcutta. He gave 
it. This land was worth twenty thousand roopees. The 
disciple again asked, if there was any thing further he could 
do to please him. The old fellow made apologies, but at 
length reqitested him td make a present of five thousand 
roopees towards the expences of his shraddhis. This was 
added. The next morning the gooroo died. His wife was 
burnt with his body. At the time of his shraddhi, the 
disciple added another five thousand roopees towards 
defraying ¢he expenses. This man’s memory is execrated 


* Rites for the repose of the soni. 
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by all the Hindoos ; who say, he would certainly have gone 
to hell, if his wife had not burnt herself with him.—Since 
this event Ubhiiyi-chirtint died at Mittra; and his widow, 
taking his clog and stick, renounced life at Calcutta, on a 
funeral pile prepared for the purpose. 


At present, the office of spiritual guide is often heredi- 
tary, and of course is frequently in the hands of persons 
really disqualified. Neither do the modern Hindoos pay 
much regard to the qualifications of their teachers: these 
guides too are equally careless respecting their disciples ; 
they give the incantation, and receive in refurn reverence 
and presents. To become a religious guide it is only 
necessary to be a bramhiin, and be acquainted with the 
incantations. In many cases, indeed, the wives of bram- 
hiins become gooroos to their own children, as well as to 
others, both male and female. It is considered as a happy 
circumstance to receive the form of initiat‘on from a 
mother. Among the followers of Choitinyi, some shdd- 
driis are gooroos. 


The business of a religious guide is very profitable. 
Some obtain a thousand disciples ; and all are ambitious of 
guiding the rich. Upon a moderate calculation, the gooroo 
of a thousand disciples receives in presents much more than 
a thousand roopees annually. A poor man generally gives 
his gooroo a roopee a year, or if he visit him tWice a year, 
two roopees. One or two of the Gosaees, descengants of 
Choitiinyi, have two or three thousand disciples. 


Instances of disputes between a spiritual guide and a 
disciple are not uncommon; in which case the-former does 
not fail to curse such a disobedient disciple in terms like 
these: ‘ May your posterity perish,’ ‘ May all your wealth 
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evaporate.’ “The disciple ts ‘exceedingly alarmed at the 
curse of his gootoo, and if in a short time any of the family 
die, his neighbours ascribe it to this curse. If the children 
do not choose their father’s gooroo, he curses the family. 
If a bramhiin considet himself as having claims on any 
member of a family to become his spiritual guide, and this 
person or the family be unwilling, the bramhtn goes to 
their house, and refuses to eat till they consent. The 
family darc not eat till the gooroo has eaten.—On some 
6ccasions, the gooroo is called in to adjust family diffe~ 
rences. If two brothers quarrel about an estate, an appeal 
is made to the gooroo, who generally gives his judgment in 
favour of the brother who can afford the greatest bribe. 


The gooroos are not distinguished by any particular 
dress, and many pursue secular employment, 


I have heard of some religious guides who, taking advan- 
tage of the profound reverence in which they are held, are 
guilty of improper conduct with their female disciples ; and 
others of these demi-gods are guilty of crimes which they 
expiate on a gallows. 


Assistant Goorov.—These persons ate sometimes employ- 
édin teaching the disciple how to worship his gutrdian 
deity. If the chief gooroo be a female, or be ignorant of 
the proper iticantation, the assistant gooroo is called in. » 


magi. 
SECT, WH.—Religions Austerities, (Tapitsya.) 


TuHosx religious works which require bodily sufferings, 
aré, in general, denominated thplisyas. Among other sets 
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which fall under this description, are,—severe abstinence } 
repeating the name of an idol, and sitting in particular 
postures, for a long time 34a person’s surrounding himself 
with five fires¢; and the severities practised by ascetics. 
These works of severity towards the body are not done as 
penances for sin, but as works of extraordinary merit, pro- 
ducing large rewards in a future state. 


SECT. IV.—Burnt-Sacrifices, (Yiignii.) 


In these sacrifices, the following ceremonies are com- 
manded by the shastrti :—The names of deceased ancestors 
for six generations must be repeated in the morning before 
the sacrifice; to this succeeds the appointment of the 
sacrificial priests ; then a ceremony for the success of the 
sacrifice, in which the priest, taking up dry rice, scatters it 
on the ground, repeating incantations ; after this, sinkiulpi, 
in which the person, repeating the name of the day, month, 
&c. declares that he is about to perform this ceremony to 
obtain such and such benefits; lastly follows a sacrifice of 
mustard seed to drive away evil genii and enemies. On 
the altar are placed things necessary for the different cere- 


4 In Junuary, 1812, the author witnessed the performance of some an- 
commonly severe acts of religious austerity, in the suburbs of Calcutta. 
A auumber of Hindoo mendicants had erected huts near one of the 
descents into the Ganges, and several devotees on this spot daily sur- 
rounded themselves with fires of cow-dung, and for three or four hours 
each day reated on their, shoulders with their legs upward, repeating the 
names of the guds ia silence, and: counting their bead-rolls. Crowds of 
people were coming ‘and going, astonished spectators of these infatuated 
men, who continued their religious austerities in the night, by standing 
up to the neck ip the Ganges for two or three hours, counting their 
beads: : 
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monies, as pans for water, branches of the mango tree, 
fruits, flowers, garlands, sandal wood, toolisee* and vilwii' 
leaves, dddrva and kooshii gras$, rice, seeds of sesamum, 
curds, red lead, small twigs of sacred trees to be burnt, a 
mortar and pestle, spoons, meat offerings, garments, &c. 
The priest sitting on the altar worships certain gods; after 
which the altar is set in order for the sacrifice, and the fire 
prepared ; the worship of Ugnee then takes place, at the 
commencement of which the priest repeats a prayer from 
the védii to this purport: ‘Oh! Ugnee! thou who sittest 
on a goat, and hast seven columns of fire; thou art energy 
itself; thou art the mouth of the gods.—~I worship thee ; 
come.’ One of the priests next purifies, with incantations, 
‘the vessels, the wood for the sacrifice, and the clarified 
butter; he then boils the rice, and afterwards performs the 
bumt-sacrifice either with clarified butter, the flesh of some 
animal, pieces of wood, vilwt leaves, flowers of the kurt- 
véériis or the water-lily, boiled rice, seeds of sesamum, or 
fruits. To this succeeds a burnt-sacrifice to certain gods, 
with rice, clarified butter, sugar, curds, milk, flesh, and 
other articles, and a sacrifice to the nine plancts, and to all 
the gods whom the priest can remember. An atonement 
for any mistake which may have occurred is next made by a 
-burnt-offering of clarified butter. The officiating priest 
must then put on the fire a new poita, cloth, flowers, a 
plantain, betle, and rice; when the sacrificer, standing 
behind the*priest, must put his right hand on his shoulder, 
while the latter pours clarified butter on the fire, till the 
flame ascends to a great height. If the flame be free from 
emoke, and surround the altar in a southerly direction, the 
blessings sought by the sacrificer will ‘be obtained. After 
this, the priest, sprinkling some water on the-fire, dismisses _ 


* Ocymum gratissimum.  Egie marmelos. + Nesium odoram.: . 
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the god Ugnee. The sacrificer now presents fees to the 
priests, and the whole ends with a feast to the bramhins, 
and the dismissing of the guests with presents. - 


I have obtained from several works accounts of the fol- 
lowing burnt-sacrifices :— 


The sacrifice of a MAN! !—First, a covered altar is to 
be prepared in an open place near the house of the offerer ; 
sixteen posts are to be erected, six of vilwt, six of khidirt, 
and four of oodoombirii; a golden image of a man, and an 
iron one of a goat, are then to be set up; and also golden 
images of Vishnoo and Likshméé, a silver one of Shiva, 
with a golden bull on which Shivii rides, and a silver one 
of Guroort. Brass pans are also to be provided for hold- 
ing watcr, &c. Animals, as goats and sheep, are to be tied 
to the posts, one of the khiidiri posts being left for the 
man who is to be sacrificed. Fire is next to be procured 
with a burning-glass, or with flint, or brought from the 
house of a devout bramhiin. The priest, called briimha, 
sits on a scat of kooshi grass at one corner of the altar with 
an alms’ dish in his hand, and consecrates the different 
utensils. The priest, called hota, then performs certain 
minute ceremonies, and lays blades of kooshii grass all 
round the fire on the altar; to which succceds the burnt- 
sacrifice to the ten guardian deities of the earth, to the 
nine planets, to Roodri, Briimha, Vastoo-poordoshii, and 
Vishnoo : to each of the two latter clarified butter is to be 
poured on the fire a thousand times. Next follows another 
barnt-sacrifice, and the same sacrifice to sixty-four gods, 


* The Hindoo altar may have brick-work around it, but in the inside it 
is to be filled up with pure earth. In the centie some persons make a 
hole for the fire, and others raise on the centre a small elevation of sand, 
and-en this kindle the fire. 
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beginning with Douvariki. After this, in the name of all 
the gods above-mentioned, is made the burnt-sacrifice with 
the flesh of the other animals tied to the different posts. 
To this succeeds the human sacrifice. The victim must be 
free from bodily distemper, be neither a child nor advanced 
in years’. After slaying the victim, the hota, with small 
pieces of flesh, must offer the sacrifice to the above-men- 
tioned gods, walking round the altar after each separate 
offering. 


In‘the third book of the Mthabhariti, a story is related 
respecting a king of the name of Somukia, who obtained 
from the gods a hundred sons in consequence of having 
offered a human sacrifice. 


The Ramayiint contains a story respecting Muhéé-Ra- 
vuni, who attempted to offer Rami and Likshmint, when 
in patuli, as a sacrifice to Bhidra-Kaléé, in order to obtain 
succegs in war for his father Raviini. 


Another story is contained in the Ramayini, that Om- 
viirééshi, king of Uyodhya, once resolved on offering a 
human victim; which, after being prepared, was stolen by 
Indri. The king traversed many countries unable to obtain 
another victim, till at last Kichéékii sold his second son to 
him, for ‘ heaps of the purest gold, jewels, and a hundred 
thousand tews.’ The father refused to sell his eldest son, 
and the mother would not give up the youngest. The 
second son, after he had been sold, claimed the protection 
of the sage Vishwa-mitri, who directed each one of his sons 
to give himself up to be sacrificed instead of this youth: 
but they all refused; when Vishwa-mitrii cursed them, and 


' These victiths were formerly bought for enérifee. 
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gave this youth an incantation, by repeating which the 
gods would deliver him from death. After he had been 
bound for execution, he repeated this incantation from the 
Rig-véda; when Indrii delivered him, and bestowed on the 
king the blessing he sought by this sacrifice. The Shréé- 
bhagiiviitu gives a similar story respecting an ascetic, Juri- 
Bhirutti; but in this case the goddess worshipped burst 
from the image, rescued the devotee*, and destroyed those 
who were about to sacrifice him. 


The Institutes of Minoo contain the following para- 
graph :—‘ The sacrifice of a bull, of a man, or of a horse, in 
the ktlé? age, must be avoided by twice-born men; so 
must a second gift of a married young woman, whose hus- 
band has died before consummation; the larger portion of 
an eldest brother, and procreation on a brother’s widow or 
wife.’ 


However shocking it may be, it is generally reported 
amongst the natives, that human sacrifices are to this day 
offered in some places in Bengal. At a village called 
Kshééri, near the town of Burdwan, it is positively affirm- 
ed, that human sacrifices are still offered to the goddess 
Yoogadya, a form of Doorga; at Kiréstiikona, near Moor- 
shidiibad, to Kalé@; and at many other places. The dis- 
covery of these murders in the name of religion is made by 
finding the bodies with the heads cut off near these images; 
and though no one acknowledges the act, yet the natives 
well know that these people have been offered in sacrifice. 


About seven years ago, at the village of Serampore, near 
Kiitwa, before the temple of the goddess Tara, a human 


* This man observed a voluntary silence, and refused all intercourse 
with human beings, that he might avoid injuring any one. 
VOL. I. u 
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body was found without 2 head; and in the inside of the 
temple different offerings, as ornaments, food, flowers, spi- 
fituous liquors, &¢. All who saw it knew, that a human 
victim had been slaughtered in the night; and search was 
made after the murderers, but in vain. 


‘At Brimha-néétila, near Nudééya, is an image of Mi- 
niisa, before which the worship of Dédrga is performed. 
lt is currently reported, that at this place human victims 
are occasionally offered, as decapitated bodics are found 
there. 


Ramii-nat’hii-Vachispiteé, the second Siingskritt: pun- 
dit in the College of Fort-William, once assured me, that 
about the year 1770, at the village of Sddmitra, near Goop- 
tipara, he saw the head of a man, with a lamp placed on it, 
lying in a temple before the image of the goddess Siddhésh- 
wlréé, and the body lying in the road opposite the temple. 
A similar fact is related respecting an image of Bhirga-~ 
Bhééma at Tiimlookt, where a decapitated body was 
found. 


* At Chit-poort, and at Kaléé-ghatii', near Calcutta, it is 
said, that human sacrifices have been occasionally offered. 


About tie year 1800, according to Ubhtyt-chitrint, a learned bram- 
‘btw, who hts,assisted the author in this work, two Hindoos cat out their 
own tongues, and offered them to the idol at Kalée-ghatt. Both these 
men came from Hindoost’hanti. one of them was seen by my informant 
lying on the ground after the action, the blood ransing from his mouth. 
At Jwala-mookhi, to the N. W. of Delhi, from time immemorial infatu- 

_ ated Hindoos have cut out their tongues, and offered them to Siiéé, to 
‘whom this place is sacred, and where the tengue of this goddess is sup. 
posed to have fallen, when Shivit threw the members of her body into dif. 
‘ferent parts of the earth. In the inside of the temple at this place 
(which appears to be part of a burning mountain) fire ascends, exhibitteg 
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A respectable native assured me, that at Chit-poort, near 
the image of Chittréshwuréé, about the year 1788, a deca- 
pitated body was found ; which, in the opinion of the spec- 
tators, had been evidently offered on the preceding night 
to this goddess. 


The following story respecting raja Krishni-chindri- 
‘yayii is believed by a great number of the most respectable 
natives of Bengal :—A brimhicharéé of Kritukona, after 
repeating (jiipi) the name of his guardian deity for a long 
time, till he had established a great name as a religious 
devotee, at length had a dream, in which he supposed that 
his guardian deity told him to make a number of offerings 
to her, which he understood to mean human sacrifices; and 
that then she would become visible to him, and grant him 
all his desires. He was now very much perplexed about 
obtaining the necessary victims; and, as the only resource, 
he applied to Krishni-chiindri-rayi, and promised, that if 
he would supply the victims, he should share in the benefits 
to be derived from this great act of holiness, The raja 
consented to this, and built a house in the midst of a large 
plain, where he placed this bramhicharé@; and directed 
some chosen servants to seize persons of such and such a 
description, and forward them to the brimhiicharéé. This 
was done for a considerable time, (some say for two or three 
years,) till at length the bramhichar&éé became weak and 
emaciated through the perpetration of so mary murders; 
and the raja began to suspect that there must be some 


to this degraded people a constant miracle. The same person informed 
the author, that two di€eased persons, who had gone to the idols at Taré- 
késhwihrii and at Mtoola in Bengal, some years ago, despairing of a cure, 
sacrificed themselves to these idols by stabbing themselves, and letting 
the blood fall into the pans placed to receive the blood of slaughtered 
ahimals. 
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mistake ‘in the business. He consulted a learned man or 
two near him, who declared that the briimhiicharéé had 
very likely mistaken the words spoken to him in his dream, 
for that these words might mean simple offerings of 
food, &c. A thousand victims are said to have been thus 
butchered. 


The sacrifice of a Bull—tIn this sacrifice four altars are 
required for offering the flesh to four gods, Likshméé- 
Naraytint, Ooma-mihéshwtri, Briimha, and Uninti. 
Before the sacrifice, Prit*hivéé, the nine planets, and the 
ten guardian deities of the earth, are worshipped. Five 
vilwi™, five khiidirii", five ptilashii°, and five oodoombirt? 
posts are to be erected, and a bull tied to each post. Be- 
fore the burning of the flesh, clarified butter is burnt on 
one altar, and afterwards small pieces of the flesh of the 
slaughtered animals on the four altars. The succeeding 
ceremonies are common to all burnt-sacrifices. This sacri- 
fice was formerly very common. The Pidmii-pooranit and 
Mihabharitt contain accounts of a great sacrifice of a 
bull performed by Riintee-dévii. “ 


The sacrifice of a Horse, (Ushwi-médhit.)—The animal 
must be of one colour’, without blemish, of good signs, 
young, and well-formed. On an auspicious day, the sacri- 
ficer must touch the head of the horse with clay from the 
Ganges, sahdal wood, a pebble, rice not cleansed from the 
husk, leaves of dddrva grass’, flowers, fruits, curds, clarified 
butter, red lead, a shell, lamp-black, turmeyic, mustard, 
gold, silver, metal, a lamp, a looking-glass, and other 
things, repeating the prescribed formulas. The horse is 


 JEgle marmelos. = Mimosa catechu. 
° Butea frondosa. P Ficus glomerata. 
* A white horse is preferred, * Agrostis linearis. 
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next bathed with water, in which has been immersed a ball 
composed of the bark of different trees, and spices; and 
afterwards superbly caparisoned. The god Indrii is then 
invoked by a number of prayers, and invited to come and 
preserve the horse, which is about to be let loose. A 
paper is next fastened on the forehead of the horse, con- 
taining an inscription in Stingskritt to the following pur- 
port: ‘I liberate this horse, having devoted it to be sacri- 
ficed. Whoever has strength to detain it, let him detain 
it*. 1 will come and deliver it. They who are unable to 
detain it, will let it go, and must come to the sacrifice, 
bringing tribute.’ The horse is then liberated, and runs at 
liberty for twelve months, followed by servants belonging 
to the sacrificer. At the close of the year, he is brought 
and bound; and at the time appointed, a proper place is 
chosen and cleansed, and an altar of earth, walled round 
with bricks, sixteen cubits square, and one cubit high, is 
built, with a roof over it resting on posts, At the east end 
a hole is made, and lined with bricks, to contain the fire; 
or a small terrace of sand may be raised on the altar for 
receiving the fire. Under the roof is suspended a canopy, 
with elegant curtains on all sides. A rope is fastened 
round the posts of the altar; also branches of the mango 
tree, tails of the cow of Tartary, bells, and garlands of 
flowers. The sacrificer then, accompanied with presents, 
and the reading of different formulas, appoints to their dif- 
ferent work in the sacrifice, the acharyli, the sidiisyt, the 
brimhat, the hota", and the oodgata, the latter of whom 
repeats portions of the Samu-védi, sitting on the altar. 


* The poorantis give accounts of dreadful wars hoth among gods and 
men tg obtain this harse. 


' He must sit within a cubit of the fire. 
* In this sacrifice sixteen hotas are employed. 
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Twenty-one posts, eighteen cubits and ten fingers high, are 
fixed in the ground; six of vilwi, six of the khidiri, six 
of piilashii, one of piyalii, and two of dévii-daroo*. Each 
post is to have eight points at the top, to be covered with 
painted cloth, and encircled with garlands. The six pilashti 
posts are to be put into the ground with their heads bent 
towards the altar. The horse is to be tied to one of the khii- 
dirt posts; and thirty animals and birds for sacrifice to the 
other posts. All these animals and birds are to be purified 
hy sprinkling water on their faces, and by repeating incan- 
tations. A silver image of Gtroorti with gold feathers, and 
sixteen gold bricks, are then to be brought; after which 
the sacrificer and his wife are to wash the feet of the horse, 
and caparison him afresh. A fan of deer’s skin is provided 
to blow the coals; also some kooshu grass, with piles of 
thin twigs of the fig or the pilash&@ tree; a large pestle 
and mortar for bruising the rice; a bowl made of the fig- 
tree for holding the holy water; a wooden spoon to stir the 
boiling rice ; another large one with two holes in the bowl 
to pour the clarified butter on the fire ;- another kind of 
gpoon to pour the boiled rice on the fire; a pan of water, 
having on its top some branches, fruits, and flowers, with 
the image of a man painted on it, and smeared over with 
eurds, &c.; round the neck of the pan a picce of new cloth 
is to be tied, and five articles, viz. gold, silver, a pearl, a 
coal, and a gem, put into the pan; five smaller pans-of 
water are‘tlso to be placed near the other, ornamented 
without in the same manner. The horse is then killed by 
the hota, who divides the flesh into pieces, and casts it on 
the fire, adding clarified butter, and repeating the formulas. 
When the serum is put on the fire, thé sacrificer and his 
wife are to.sit upon the altar, and receive the fumes. | The 


* Chironjia sapide. * Pine, or fir. 
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other animals are to be next sacrificed, amidst the repeating 
of incantations. These sacrifices are offered to Briimbha, 
Vishnoo, Shivi, and the ten guardian deities of the earth. 
At the close of these ceremonies, the hota casts a small 
quantity of curds on the fire towards the north-east; 
sprinkles a little water on the face of the sacrificer and his 
wife; bathes them by pouring upon them water from the 
large pan, repeating incantations; and marks their fore- 
heads, shoulders, throats, and breasts with the ashes from 
the burnt curds*. This sacrifice was performed by many 
of the Hindoo kings, as mentioned in several pvooranis. 
He who performed one hundred was entitled to the throne 
of Indri, the king of the gods. 


The sacrifice of an Ass.—The sacrifice is to be performed 
by a dindéé, or other religious mendicant, as an atonement 
for some fault, by which he has lost his station as a de- 
votee. After the fire is prepared, Noiritti is worshipped : 
the sacrificer then anoints the ass with turmeric, bathes it, 
and ties it to a vilwi post; and afterwards purifies it by 
repeating incantations and sprinkling it with water. A 
burnt-sacrifice with clarified butter is then offered to the 
ten guardian deities of the earth; and the ceremonies by 
which a person is created a diindéé are repeated. The re- 
lapsed mendicant is now placed near the altar; the ass is 
slain, and its flesh offered to Noiriti in the burnt-sacrifice; 
after which the staff is put into the hand of the dindéé, 
who addresses petitions to the god Ugnee, and to the diin- 
déés who are present. He next performs the sacrifice, 
thinking on Brimha, and then closes the whole by dis- 


* The manners of the Hindoos at the time this sacrifice used to be 
offered, must have been very different from what they are now: a Hin- 
doo female of rank never appears at present im a public assembly, per- 
mitting another man to mark her forehead with paint, &c. 
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missing Ugnee ; or, in other words, he quenches the fire by 
pouring curds upun it. This sacrifice is supposed to be 
effectual to all spiritual purposes, but it does not restore the 
dindéé to his rank among the same class of mendicants. 


Sacrifice at the birth of a Son.—A father, on first visiting 
his son, is commanded totake a piece of gold in his hand; 
and with fire produced by rubbing two pieces of wood 
together, to offer a sacrifice to Brimha, and then anoint 
the forchead uf the child with the clarified butter left on 
the fingers at the close of the sacrifice. The mother must 
sit near the altar, and receive the scent of the offerings, 
having the child in her arms. To secure the strength of 
the child, clarified butter and curds must be burnt, and 
prayers repeated. The father must also bind a string of 
seven or nine threads, and five blades of dddrva grass, round 
the wrist of the child; and sprinkle water on its forehéad 
with blades of kooshii grass. He must also present oil 
and betle to ten or twelve married females, and entertain 
them at his house. This ceremony is never performed at 
present. 


Sacrifice after Death —-The sagniki: bramhins, who burn 
the bodies of the dead with the fire kindled at their birth, 
are directed to make this sacrifice. First, a burnt-offering 
is made with clarified butter; then the corpse, being wash- 
ed, is laideupon the altar, and the person officiating puts 
some of the clarified butter to the mouth of the deceased ; 
after which the fire is made to surround the body, and a 
prayer is repeated, that all the sins collected in this body 
may be destroyed by this fire, and tle person obtain an 
excellent heaven. 


Sacrifice to the gine Planets.—Most of the formulas in the 
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preceding sacrifices are used in this. The only diffe- 
rences belong to the wood and food burnt, to the images of 
the planets, the dress of the priests, and to the fees pre- 
sented at the close of the ceremony. ‘This sacrifice is 
made to remove the supposed baneful influence of an evil 
planet. The author once witnessed this ceremony at 
Calcutta. 


Other sacrifices —Beside these, many other sacrifices are 
mentioned in the Hindoo writings; I select the names of a 
few.—Rajii-sddyii, offered by the kshiitriyi kings to atone 
for the sin of destroying men in war.—Ugnishtomt, a sacri- 
fice to Ugnee.—Jyotishtomi, to obtain a glorious body; and 
Ayooshtomt, to obtain long life—Strpiigni, to destroy 
snakes.—Miha-vriti, to obtain the heaven of Brimha, 
At the close of this sacrifice, a bramhiin and his wife are 
brought out, worshipped, feasted, and loaded with pre- 
sents.—Poundtrtékt, performed with the flowers of the 
water-lily dipped in clarified butter, in order to obtain 
Vishnoo’s heaven.—Utiratri, performed in the last stages 
of the night, to the god Brimha.—Vishwi-jati, to obtain 
universal conquest.—Oindri-dudhee, performed with curds, 
made from milk taken from the cow while the calf is kept 
at a distance with a twig of the ptilashti tree; the whey to 
be given to a horse.—Priija-yagt, performed by a king for 
the good of his subjects.—Ritoo-yagii, attended to for six 
years, the time being varied according to the sixeseasons,—= 
Stirvvi-ditkshinit; so called because the fees to the offici- 
ating bramhins, at the close of the sacrifice, amount fo the 
whole property of the sacrificer *\—Nivishis-yshtee, a sacri- 

~ fice with first fruits#to obtain good harvests. 


* One of the gifts proper to be presented to bramhiins 7s a person’s whole 
property f See a succeeding article, Daut. Here the fee at the close of 
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SECT. V.—Burnt-Offerings, (Homi ».) 


Tuis is a particular part of the sacrifice called yigni, but 
at present it is often performed separately. The things 
offered are clarified butter, sesamum, flowers, boiled rice, 
rice boiled in milk and sweetened with honey, dddrvi-grass, 
vilwi leaves, and the tender branches, half a span long, of 
the ishwiitt’hii‘s, the doomvirt *, the pilashi*, the aktin- 
di’, the shiaméés, and the khiidiri" trees. Clarified 
butter alone is sufficient, but any or all of these things 
may be added’. 


‘The person who wishes to perform this ceremony, pro- 
vides a bramhiin acquainted with the usual forms, and on the 
day before the service observes a fast. The next day he rises 
early and bathes, performing in the morning his usual wor- 
ship: then coming home, he begins the ceremony in the 
presence of his friends, with the assistance of the bramhin 
whom he has chosen. First he sits down, either in the 
house or before the door, with his face towards the east, 
and makes a square altar of four cubits with clean dry sand; 
upon which, with a blade of kooshi-grass, he writes the 
proper incantation. He then takes a little straw in each 
hand, lights that in his left, and throws the other away. He 
repeats this action again, and then laying down the wisp of 
lighted strdw on the altar, repeating incantations, lays upon 


a sacrifice isa person's ali / Such is the rapacity of these pitests of ido- 


latry. 


¥ From hoo, to offer by fire. © Ficus religiosa. 
4 Ficus racimosa. * Butea frondose. 
‘ Asclepiag gigantea. & Mimosa albida. 


h Mimosa. catechu. 
! The flesh of goats may be used in the homi, but it is not customary 
at present. “ 
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it the wood, and worships the god Ugnee, (fire.) Having 
already provided clarified butter, and placed twigs, half a 
span long, by his side, he takes up one of them at a time, 
and, dipping it in the clarified buttcr, lays it on the fire, 
Yepeating a prayer. He may offer either cight twigs, twen- 
ty-eight, one hundred and cight, two hundred and cight, or 
three hundred and eight, and so on till he be satisfied, or 
till he think the gods have had clarified butter enough *. 
At the close, he puts or pours upon the fire, plantains, the 
leaves of the piper betle, and sour milk. He does this, as 
they say, to cool the earth, which, being a goddess, is sup- 
posed to have sustained some harm by the heat of the fire. 
Finally, he makes presents, and entertains bramhins, 


= 
SECT. VI.—Bloody Sacrifices, (Btlee-danii'.) 


Tue reader will have observed, that for the burnt-sacri- 
fices animals were slain, and offered on the altar. In these 
sacrifices (Biilee-dani) animals are slain, but the flesh is 
offered raw, and not burnt on the altar: this is the diffe- 
rence between the two sacrifices. Among the things pro- 
per for sacrifice are men, buffaloes, goats, sheep, horses, 
éamels, deer, fish, and birds of various kinds. At present 
only buffaloes, goats, and sheep are offered. 


. When an animal (for example, a goat) is sacrificed, the 
following forms are used.—First, the animal is bathed either 


* The god Ugnee was once surfeited with clanfied butter, and to 
relieve him Uryoont burnt a whole forest containing medicinal plants, 

! From Biilee, a sacrifice, and da, to give. The shastrbs include all 
offerings under the name btilee, but at present this term is confined to 
the offering of the Jesh of animals. 

12 
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with or in water; and then brought before the idof; when 
the officiating bramhiin paints its horns red, and whispers 
an incantation in its right ear ; after which, taking the right 
ear of the goat in his teft hand, with a blade of kooshii- 
grass he sprinkles the head of the animal.with water, and 
repeats many incantations: the goat is then worshipped, 
and fed with the offerings; after which, it is led out, and 
fastened to the stake. The instrument of death is next 
brought, bathed, smeared with red lead during the repeti- 
tion of an incantation, worshipped, and made to touch a 
burning lamp, that its edge may not be blunted by the 
power of any incantation. ‘The officiating bramhin next 
puts the instrument and a flower into the hand of the slay- 
er, (perhaps the blacksmith;) who places the flower in his 
hair, and prostrates himself before the idol. Then laying 
down the weapon, he binds his cloth firmly round his loins, 
and waits at the post, in the excavation of which the neck 
of the goat is to be placed, till the bramhiin has anointed 
the post with red lead, and placed a saucer containing a 
plantain to catch the blood. The goat’s neck is now fas- 
tened in the excavation of the post, with its head on one 
side and the body on the other. One man pulls its head 
by the cord round its neck, which has been smeared with 
red lead, and another pulls the body. The officiating 
bramhiin sprinkles the neck with water, and divides the 
hair on the neck; after which he goes into the presence of 
the idol, and offers a cloud of incense; and then he and all 
present, putting their loose garment around their necks, 
tise, and stand before the idol with joined hands: and 
while they remain in this attitude, the executioner, at one 
blow ", strikes off the head. The man who holds the body 


'™ A person in the east of Bengal,-wno was accustomed to lay aside 
part of his monthly savings to purchase offerings for the annnal worship 
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suspends it over the dish containing the plantain, and the 
blood runs into it; after which he lays the body down. 
The officiating bramhiin pours some water on the head, 
which another person holds in his hand, and afterwards 
places it before the idol, fastening it on each side with two 
sticks put into the ground to prevent its moving. The 
slayer then going to the body, cuts a morsel of the flesh 
from the neck, and casts it among the blood preserved in 
the dish, which is now carried and placed before the idol. 
The doors are then shut ; a light made with clarified butter 
is placed on the head, and the head is offered to the idol 
with appropriate prayers. The whole of the blood is next 
offered, and afterwards divided into four parts and offered, 
which closes the ceremony. 


~<a 


SECT. VII.—Bathing, (Snanii".) 


BartuInG, as an act of purification, always precedes and 
sometimes follows other ceremonies. It may be performed 


of Doorga, was exceedingly alarmed during the festival one year, when 

the person who was to cut off the head of the sacrifice (a buffalo) failed 

to sever the head frem the body at one blow. Leaving the sacrifice 

struggling and half killed, he went up to the image, and wigh joined hands 
cried out, ‘Oh! mother! why ait thou displeased with me? What have I 

done? His female relations came into the temple, and wept before the 

Image in the most bitter manner. The spectators began to reason upon 

this dreadful circumstance, imputing the failure im slaughtering the 

buffalo so different causes, according to their fancies, One opinion, 

among the rest, was, that the owner of the image was tn no fault, but that 
the goddess was angry because the officiating bramhiin ha let fall saliva, 
‘apon the offermgs while reading the formulas. ° 


» From shna, to purify or bathe. 
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by pouring water on the body in or out of doors, or by 
immersing the body in a pool or river. 


A bramhiin bathes in the following manner :—he first 
rubs his body with oil, and takes with him to the river a 
towel, a brass cup called a kosha, flowers, leaves of the 
vilwu tree, and a few seeds of sesamuin. Some take along 
with thein a little rice, a plantain or two, and sweetmeats. 
Arriving at the river side, the bramhiin, hanging a towel 
round his neck, makes a how, or piostrates himself before 
the river; then rising rubs his forchead with the water, and 
offers praise to Gunga. If he has omitted his morning 
duties, he performs them now. After this he makes a clay 
image of the lingii; then descends into the water, and im- 
merses himself twice, having his face towards the north or 
east. Rising, he invokes some god, and, with his fore- 
finger making circles in the water, prays, that all the holy 
places of the river may surround him at once, or rather that 
all the fruit arising from bathing in them may be enjoyed 
by him. He again immerses himself twicc, and, rising, 
cleanses his body, rubbing himself with his towel. He 
then comcs up out of the water, wipes his body, and repeats 
many forms of prayer or praise.- This is what properly 
belongs to bathing; but it is succeeded by repeating the 
common forms of worship, for which the person made pre- 
parations in bringing his kosha, flowers, leaves, sesamum, 
making the lingi, &c. 


Bathing, in cases of sickness, may be performed without 
immersing the head in water, by rubbing the arms, legs, 
and forehead, with a wét cloth; og by changing the clothes°; 


° A Hindoo considers those clothes defiled in which he has’ been ems 
ployed insecular concerns. 
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or by sprinkling the body with water, and repeating an 
incantation or two; or by covering the body with the ashes 
of cow-dung. 


SECT. VIII.—Drink-Offerings to the Gods and deceased 
Ancestors, (Turptini °.) 
\ 

Tue Hindoos, at the time of bathing, present water daily 
to the gods, the sages, yikshiis, nagis, gindhtrvis, tipsii- 
ris, tisooriis, vidyadhiirits, pishachtis, siddhtis, and to their 
deceased ancestors’. This they call tirptint ; which should 
be performed three times a day: those who use the kosha 
take up water in it, putting in sesamum, repeating the pro- 
per formulas, and then pouring out the water into the river 
or pool where they are bathing. ‘Those who ‘perform this 
ceremony without the kosha, take up water with their 
hands, and, repeating a prayer, present it to the gods, by 
pouring it out from the ends of the fingers; to parents, by 
letting it fall betwixt the fingers and thumb of the right 
hand; and to the sages, by pouring the water out at their 
wrists. For those who have died in a state of extreme 
poverty, and have no one to perform the ceremonies for the 
repose of the soul, instead of pouring it out of the hands, 
they offer the libation by wringing the cloth with which 
they bathe. If the person bathe in any other Water, and 
not in the Ganges, he cannot use scsamum, but performs 
the ceremony with water alone. 


P Fiom Tripti, to satiffy. 


@ Seeds of sesamum are also presented to deceased angestors, and, 
among the gads, to Ytimii, the regent of death. 
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SECT. IX.—The Ceremonies of Worship, (Pédja.) 


Tue following ceremonies in the presence of the idol are 
what the Hindoos call pddja.—Previously to entering on 
this act of idolatry, the person bathes; returning-home', 
he washes his feet, spreads a blanket or some other proper 
thing to sit upon, and then sits down before the idol, hav- 
ing the articles necessary for worship before him: a kosha, 
or metal hason, and a koshee, or smaller one; &@ small 
weoden stand, a nietal plate, an iron stand to hold five 
lamps, a censer, a brass stand with a small shell placed on 
it, a metal plate on which to place flowers, a metal bowl 
into which the water and floweis are thrown after they have 
been presented to the idol, a metal jug for holding water, 
a metal plate to be used as a bell; a shell, or sacred conch’, 
which sounds like a horn; with a number of dishes, cups, 
and other utensils for holding rice, paint, incense, betle, 
water, milk, butter, curds, sweetmeats, flowers, clarified 
butter, &c. Having all these articles ready t, the worship- 
per takes water from the kosha with the koshee, and letting 
it fall into his tight hand, drinks it; he then takes a drop 
more, and then a drop more, repeating incantations. After 
this, with the finger and thumb of his right hand he touches 
his mouth, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast, shoulders, and 
the crown of his head, repeating certain forms. He then 
washes his hands, makes a number of motions with his fin- 
gers, and strikes the earth with his left-heel three times, 


* These ceremomies are frequently performed by the river side. 

* Both men and women, on entering a temple,often blow the conch or 
ring the bell, to entertain the god. 

t In genetal, when the worship is performed in the house, a bramhiin’s 
wife, against the arrival of her huaband from bathing, sets in proper order 
all the articles used in worship flowers, water, utensils, 2c. 
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repeating incantations. When this is done, he flirts the 
first finger and thumb of his right hand, waving his hand 
towards-the ten divisions of the earth ; closes his eyes, and 
Tepeats incantations to purify his mind, his body, the place 
where he sits, as well as the offerings about to be presented, 
(which it is supposed may have become unclean, by having 
been seen or touched by a cat, a dog, a shackal, a shdddrit, 
or a Misilman.) Next, he takes a flower, which he lays on 
his left hand, and, putting his right hand upon it, revolves 
in his mind the form of the god he is worshipping. He 
then lays the flower on his head, and, joining his hands 
together, closes his eyes, thinks upon the fourm of the god, 
that he has a nose, eyes, four arms, four heads, &c. and 
then recites the outward forms of worship in his mrind. 
He now presents the offerings ; first, a square piece of gold 
or silver, as a seat for the god, inviting him to come and 
sit down, or vist him; and then, asking the god if he be 
happy, repeats for him, ‘Very happy.’ After this, he pre- 
sents water to wash the feet; takes up water with the ko- 
shee, and pours it into the metal bowl;. and presents at 
once rice, a vilwii leaf, eight blades of dddrva grass, paint, 
and water, with incantations. He then presents water to 
wash the mouth, curds, sugar, honey; then water to wash 
the mouth again, and water to bathe in, with prayers ; 
then cloth, jewels, gold, silver, ornaments, bedsteads, cur- 
tains, a bed, pillow, cloth, printed cloth; clothes- for men, 
women, or childreg; shoes, brass drinking cups, candle- 
sticks, and whatever would be proper presents to the bram- 
hiins*. After this paint, either red or white, is presented on 
a flower ; then eight or ten flowers ; leaves of the vilwii tree ; 


“ It must not be supposed that all these articles are presented daily by 
the Hindoos. This account describes what 1s performed at festivals. In 
the daily worship, flowers, leaves, sacred grass, a little mce, &c. are 
presented, 
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a necklace of flowers ; incense of three kinds, and a lighted 
lamp, with incantations. After the bloody sacrifices, the 
offerings are presented, comprising rice, split peas, diffe- 
rent kinds of peas, shaddocks, pomegranates, pine-apples, 
netted custard-apples, another species of custard-apples, 
bread fruit or jakiis, mangoes, water-mclons, cucumbers, 
plantains, oranges, ginger, cocoa nuts, almonds, raisins *, 
guavas, dates, jambis, jujubes, wood-apples, melons, sugar- 
canes, radishes, sweet-potatoes, késooriiY, water, milk, 
curds, another sort of curds, cream, butter, sour-milk, clari- 
fied butter, sugar, sugar-candy, &c. &c. After presenting 
the offerings, the person repeats the name of a god for 
some time, and then prostrates himself, (the spectators 
doing the same;) putting the cloth round his neck, and 
joining his hands, he offers praise to the god, and pros- 
trates himself again. The dinner follows, consisting of 
fried greens, and several other dishes made up of kidney 
beans, varttakéé*, cocoa nuts, &c. fried together; split 
peas, and several kinds of fried herbs or fruits; four kinds 
of fish; boiled and fried goats’ flesh, venison, and turtle ; 
different fruits prepared with treacle; rice and milk boiled 
with sugar; things prepared with pounded rice; curds, 
sweetmeats, &c. The fish, flesh, fried greens, and every 
thing of this kind is eaten with boiled rice. A dish called 
kéchoorce, consisting of rice, split peas, clarified butter, 
turmeric, and spices, boiled together, is also presented ; 
and then water to drink. With evel article of food a 
separate prayer is offered. Water is next presented to wash 
the mouth, and a straw to pick the teeth, with prayers; 


® These and several other articles are imported from foreign countries ; 
and though they have been prepared by the hands of the unclean, yet the 
Hindoos make no difficalty in presenting them to their gods, and after. 
wards cating them. . : 

© The root of scirpus maximus. * Solanum molongena. 
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then the burnt-offering is made, and a present of money 
given. At last the person prostrates himself before the ob- 
ject of worship, and then retires to feast on the offerings 
with other bramhiins. This is a detail of the form of wor- 
ship on a large scale, at which time it occupies the offici- 
ating bramhiin two hours. 


ieee 


SECT. X.—Med:tation, (Dhyani*.) 


In this act of devotion, the worshipper (of Shivit for in- 
stance) closes his cyes, places his arms before him, and re- 
peating the names of the god, ruminates thus :—‘ His colour 
is like a mountain of silver ; his body shines like the moon; 
he has four arms; in one hand he holds an ax, in another a 
deer, with another bestows a blessing, and with the other 
forbids fear ; he has five faces, and in each face three eyes; 
he sits on the water-lily ; the gods surround him, and cele- 
brate his praise ; he is clothed with the skin of a tyger ; he 
was before the world; he is the creator of the world; he 
removes fear from every living creature.” While he medi- 
tates on the offerings, he proceeds thus :—‘ Oh ! god, I give 
thee all these excellent things ;’ (recounting in his mind the 
names of all the offerings, one by one.) 


Both these formpgpf meditation are constantly used at the 
time of worship, (pGdja.) Many things are related in the 
pooraniis respecting the meditation known to ascetics, who, 
by the power of dhyanit, discovered things the most se- 
cret. 


From dhyoi, to think. 


x2 
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SECT. XI.—Repeating the Names of the Gods, (Jupi».) 


TueE Hindoos believe that the repetition of the name of 
God is an act of adoration; some add that the name of 
God is like fire, by which all their sins are consumed: 
hence repeating the names of the idols is a popular cere- 
- mony among the Hindoos. 


In this act the worshipper, taking a string of heads, re- 
peats the name of his guardian deity, or that of any other 
god; counting by his beads 10, 28, 108, 208, and so on, 
adding to every 108 not less than one hundred more. This 
act is not efficacious, however, unless the person keep his 
mind fixed on the form of the idol. Many secular persons 
perform juipt without beads, by counting their fingers. 

% 

It is said that a person obtains whatever he seeks by 
persevering in this act of adoration. If he be desirous of a 
wife, or of children, or of money, (say a lack of roopees;) 
or seek recovery from sickness, or relief from misfortune; 
he begins to repeat the name of his god, and believes that 
he soon beromes subject to his wishes. Jip: makes an 
essential part of the daily worship of a Hindoo: some men- 
dicants continue it day and night, year after year, except 
when eating, sleeping, bathing, &c. 


The Tintri-sari contains the following account of the 
consecration of the bead-roll :—The person sits down on the — 
floor of his house, and taking some green, red, black, yel- 
low, and white paint, draws a watcr-lily on the floor, upon 
which he“places a small brass dish; and upon this, nine 


To speak. 
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leaves of the tishwit’hi: tree, and upon the leaves a string 
of beads, cow's urine, cow-dung, sour-milk, milk, and 
clarified butter, mixing them together, and repeating an 
incantation: he then places honey, sugar, sour-milk, milk, 
and clarified butter, upon the bead-roll, repeating another 
incantation ; then some red lead and spices; and then, with 
incantations, he gives the bead-roll a soul, (prani,) and ac- 
cording to the usual forms worships it, and offers a burnt- 
offering to the god whose name he intends to repeat with 
this string of beads. 


SECT. XII.—Forms of Praise to the Gods, (Stivt.) 


Forms of praise to the gods constitute a part of the daily 
worship of the Hindoos. They spring not from emotions 
of gratitude, but are repeated as acts of merit, to draw 
down favours on the obsequious worshipper.—lIn this act, 
the person draws his upper garment round his neck, joins 
his hands in a supplicating manner, and repeats the forms 
of praise with a loud voice. Examples :—‘ Oh! Shiva! 
thou art able to do every thing! Thou art the preserver of 
all! Thou art the fountain of life !’—To Kartik: ¢ Thou 
art the god of gods; therefore 1 come to thee, to enquire 
how I may repeat the praise of Shéétiila, that she may re- 
move swellings of the body.—To Shéétila: ‘I salute 
Shéétitla, the goddess, for she can remove the fear of boils.’ 


The Hindoos gay, that by praise a person may obtain 
from the gods (who are fond of flattery) whatever he 
desires. The forms are taken from the shastrit, though on 
some occasions a person may recite words of his own 
invention. 
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SECT. XI1.—Forms of Prayer to the Gods, (Kiiviichi_) 


TuuEsE prayers are principally found in the Ttntris; a 
few in the pooranis. . They relate to the welfare of the 
petitioner here and hereafter; and are given by a spiritual 
guide to his disciple. Examples:—* O! Htnooman ! when 
1 go eastward, do thou preserve me! O! son of Pavini ! 
when I proceed southward, do thou keep me., O! beloved 
son of Késhtireé*! when I go westward, do thou preserve 
me. O! Kamiignit! keep me from danger when I go 
northward. O! Sagirti-pariigit! save me when I descend. 
O! burner of Liinka! (Ceylon,) deliver me from all danger. 
O! counsellor of Soogréévi! preserve my head.’ In this 
manner the person addresses petitions to this monkey-god, 
as for his head, so for the preservation of every member of 
his body, from the forehead to the toes. 


He who repeats this form twelve times beneath the irk 
tree, will obtain long life, be the strongest man on earth, 
and the goddess of fortune will never forsake his dwelling. 
If he repeat this kiiviichti seven times, at midnight, stand- 
img in water, he will be able to drive away from his body 
every kind of disease : if at any time, in any place, he will 
obtain beauty, eloquence, wisdom, strength, victory, pati- 
ence, and be free from fear and disease. _ If any one bind 


_* Késhtirté was married to the mother of Hiinooman, (af marriages take 
place among monkies,) and Hitincoman was the illegitimate son of 
Privtini. ji 


4 This monkey-god is called by this name, as the destroyer of evil 
desire’; from kami, desire, and him, to destroy. 

© Saghrt, sea, partigii, the crosser , alluding to his leaping across the sea 
to Ceylon. 
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this kiviichit (as a charm‘) on his arm, he will obtain 
every desire of his heart. 


cea 
SECT. XIV.—Petutions and Vows, (Kamiinit and Maniini.) 


TueE Hindoos are continually resorting to their gods for 
particular favours : if a person Wish for a son8, or any other 
blessing, he takes rice, plantains, and sweetmeats, and goes 
to some idol; and after worshipping it, and presenting 
offerings, asks the god to bless him witha son. This peti- 
tion is called kamiinii; after putting up which he vows, 
that if the god grant his request, he will offer to him two 
goats, or present him with two loads" of sweetmeats : this 
vow is called manini. 


In this manner the Hindoo asks for different blessings 
from his god; such as to become the servant of some 
European, or to have sickness removed, or for riches, a 
house, a wife, or for a son to be married. A woman prays 
for a husband who is absent. A mother prays that her sick 


f Not only the Hindoos, but the Mésiiimans also are much attached to 
charms. I once saw a Musulman woman dropping slips of paper into the 
liver, and, upon inquiry, found that they contained some sacred words, 
and that the woman was presenting these papeis to the river-saint, Kha- 
jakhéjtr, in hopes of obtuning relief from sic kness, service, or the like. 


* The Hindoos in general never pray for daughters, because they do 
not bring much honour to the faymly they are expensive, and they can 
do nothing for the family when the father 1s dead , wheieas a son pre- 
serves his father’s meméry, poiforms the ceremonies for the repose of hfs 
soul, and nourishes the family by his labours. 

* That is, as much as & man can carry at twice in the way the bearers 
carry water , who put a bamboo yoke on the shoulder, and suapend a yar 
of water from eack end of the bamboo. 
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child may recover. Thus the poor Hindoo carries his 
property to dumb idols, and knows nothing of the happi- 
ness of casting all his cares on that glorious Being, ‘ who 
careth for him.’ The vows made at such times are various. 
One promises to sacrifice a goat, a sheep, or a buffalo; 
another to present sweetmeats, or cloth, ornaments, money, 
tiee, a house, a necklace, one hundred water-lilies, one 
thousand toolisee, leaves, or a grand supper. All these 
offerings come to tae bramhins'. 

If the god do not grant the requests and regard the vows ~ 
made at these times, the worshipper sometimes vents his 
rage in angry expressions; or, if the image be in his own 
house, he dashes it to pieces. Such an enraged worshipper 
sometimes says, ‘Oh! thou forsaken of the goddess For- 
tune,-thou blind god; thou canst lock upon others, but art 
blind to me.’ ‘ The gods are dying,’ says another, ‘ other- 
wise my five children would not have died ; they have eaten 
my five children at once.’ ‘ After having worshipped this 
god so faithfully, and presented so many offerings, this is 
the shameful manner in which I ain requited.’ Words like 
these are common ; but this is in times when the passions 
of the worshippers are touched by the death of a ‘child, or 
by some dreadful misfortunc: and those who treat the gods 
a0 roughly are generally of the lower orders. 


’ The shasirit has declared that uo gifts are to be received from the 
hands of shoodris, except land or virgins. If, however, a bramhin have 
received a forbidden gift, he is duected to offer it to Vishnoo, and then 
distribute it among bramhiins, repeating, for the removal of his sin, the 
gaytttreé one hundred and eight times, or more. _ 
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SECT. XV.—Pows, (Vrittii.) 


CERTAIN ceremonies, performed at stated times, fre- 
quently by females, are called by the name vritt. The 
following is an example of one of these ceremonies :—At 
the fifth of the increase of the moon, in the month Maghi, 
what is called the Pinchiiméé-Vriti is performed. On 
the day before the commencement of this ceremony, the 
woman who is to perform it, eats food without salt, and 
only once in the day; refrains from anointing her body with 
oil; eats rice that has not been made wet in cleansing; and 
puts on new apparel. The following morning she bathe 
after which the officiating bramhiin arrives at her house, 
and the things necessary for the worship are brought: as, 
a new earthen jar, rice, sweetmeats, a new poita, a piece of 
new cloth, clarified butter, fruits, flowers, &e. The woman 
presents to the officiating bramhin, who sits in the house 
on a mat made of kooshi-grass, with his face towards the 
north or east, a piece of new cloth; and putting a cloth over 
her shoulders, and joining her hands, informs him that she 
intends to perform this vriiiti every month for six years, and 
prays him to become her representative in this work. She 
then rises, and the bramhiin, taking the shalgramt, places 
it before him, and performs the worship of Vishnoo and 
Likshméé. In the third and fourth years, on the day pre- 
ceding and on the day of the worship, she eats rice not 
made wet in cleansing; the next year, on these days, only 
fruits; the following year, on these two days, she fasts. 
On the last day, (at which time the six years expire,) the, 
officiating bramhins attend, to whom she says, ‘I have 
now finished the six years’ vrittii I promised: I pray you to 
perform another vritt.’ She then gives to each a piece of 
cloth, a poita, and some betle-nut; and putting a cloth 
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round her neck, and joining her hands, begs them to per- 
form the necessary ceremonies. Placing the shalgramii 
before them, they then perform the worship of Shivi, 
Sééryt, Ginéshii, Vishnoo, and Doorga; in which offerings 
are made of cloth, sweetmeats, &c. Next they worship the 
woman’s spiritual guide; in which, amongst other things, 
an offering is made of a bamboo plate, having on it a num- 
ber of articles, and among the rest a piece of cloth. To 
this succeeds the worship of Vishnoo, Liikshméé, and the 
officiating priests. A priest next prepares an altar four 
cubits square, by spreading sand upon the ground. At 
three of the corners he fixes three pieces of wood, lights 
some straw, and then worships the fire; next he boils rice, 
and, with clarified butter, presents the burnt-offering. 
The female now puts a bamboo plate on her head, and 
walks round the fire seven times; then, standing still, she 
says, ‘O Ugnee! 1 call thee to witness, that I have per- 
formed this vritii six years.’ She says the same to the sun, 
the shalgramii, and to the bramhiins. Next she gives a fee, 
and distributes the gifts to the priests and bramhiins. ‘The 
bamboo plate which she placed on her head is laid up in 
the house, and the whole closes with a grand dinner to the 
bramhiins aud others. This is the form of a vriitt ona 
large scale. The Hindoos have, it is said, two or three 
chundred ceremonies called by this name. 


Savitréé-vriitti. In this ceremony the wife of a Hindoo, 
in the month Asharhi, worships her husband: she first 
preseuts to him a new garment, hangs a garland of flowers 
round his neck, rubs his body with red lead and ointments; 
and while he sits on a stool, worships him, by presenting 
different offerings to him, repeating incantations, and pray- 
ing that she may never be separated from him as her hus- 
band, nor ever become a widow. After a number of. other 
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services paid to him, among which she makes him partake 
of a good dinner, she walks round him seven times, and 
then retires. 


Adirii-singhasini-vriti is observed every day in Voish- 
akhi for one year. During the thirty days, thirty women, 
the wives of bramhiins, are entertained ; a different female 
each day. When the bramhinéé arrives, a seat is given 
her on the porch, and the mistress of the house washes her 
feet, fans her, anoints her head with oil, combs her hair, 
ornaments her forehead with paint, anoints her body with 
perfumes, and employs a female barber to paint the edges 
of her feet. Atter this she conducts her into the house, 
where she is fed with all the dainties the house can afford, 
and dismissed with a gift of kourees. On the last of the 
thirty days, in addition to this entertainment, a piece of 
cloth is presented to a bramhanéé, The benefit expected 
from this vritt is, that the female who thus honours the 
wives of bramhins shall be highly honoured by her hus- 
band in another birth. 


It would be easy to multiply examples, for almost every 
Hindoo female performs one or another of these vritiis*: 
but this will be sufficient to give the reader an idea of these 
ceremonies; from the merit of which some expect heaven, 
others children, others riches, others preservation from 
sickness, &c.—The vritis are a very lucrative source of 
profit to the bramhins. 


* Vrittis are unconditional vows to perform certain religious ceremo- 
nies, but what is called minunt (see a preceding artiele) is a conditional 
vow, promising fo present offerings on condition that the god bestow such 
or such a benefit. 


L 2 
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SECT. XVI.—Fasting, (Oopiuasii.) 


Fastine is another work of merit among the Hindoos, 
A common fast is conducted in the following manner :— 
The person abstains on the preceding day from rubbing his 
body with oil, and from eating, except once in the former 
part of the day. The next day he eats nothing ; and on the 
following day he eats once, worships some god, and enter~ 
tains one or more bramhiins. If a person be unable to fast 
to such a degree, he is permitted to take a little milk on the 
second day; if he be very weak, he may add fruit, curds, 
sweetmeats, &c. 


Some Hindoos fast on the 11th! of the increase, and the 
12th of the decrease of the moon in every month; on the 
11th in Shravini, Bhadri, and Kartika™; on the 12th in 
Shraviini; on the 14th of the decrease of the moon in 
Phalgoont"; on the 9th in Choitri°; on the Sth in 
Bhadrii?; and on the 8th in Ashwinu’. In this month 
many natives of Hindoost’han fast on the first nine days of 
the moon, in honour of Doorga; and observe, as they say, a 
total abstinence, even fium water. Fasts precede some of 
the festivals: after the death of parents Hindoos fast three 


* 1 Widows keep this fast so strictly, that if a widow were dying, and a 
draugiyt of water would prolong life, her friends wouid scarcely give it. 


™ On the first of these days Vishnoo goes to sleep , on the second he 
turns to the other side , and on the third he awakes. 

» The occasion of this fast 1s thus related .—On a certain occasion, 
Doorga asked Shivii what would please him mogt, and be a work of the 
greatest ment, He replied, to hold a fast in bis name on the 14th of the 
wane of the mooh in Phalgoonii. 

* The birth-day of Ramt. P Krishnii’s birth-day. 


« The time of the Doorga festival. 
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days ; after that of a husband, a wife fasts three days; be- 
fore offering an atonement, a fast is observed; the day any 
pilgrim arrives at a holy place he tasts; in fulfilling vows, 
the Hindoos keep many fasts; some persons enter into a 
resolution to fast every other day, and persevere in this for 
years. Some renounce rice altogether, and keep a per- 
petual fast, living on milk, fruits, &c. Others (pilgrims) 
offer a certain fruit to some idol, and renounce this kind of 
fruit, plomising never.to eat of it again to the end of life. 
The gods, it is said, delight to see their followers renounce 
any thing as an act of devotion or attachment to them. 
This person presents to bramhitins fruit, thus renounced, 
on the anniversary of the day on which he renounced it.— 
Another custom, bearing a similarity to fasting, also pre- 
vails among the Hindoos :—In the months Asharhi, Shra-~ 
vant, Bhadri, and Ashwini, many renounce certain articles 
of diet, and others omit to be shaved, as acts of devotion to 
the gods. 


The blessing expected from fasting is, that the person 
will ascend to the heaven of that god in whose name he 
observes the fast. 


SECT. XVIL—Guifts, (Dani'.) 

PrusEnts to learned bramhiins; to those less learned; 
to unlearned bramhiins ; to one whose father was a bram- 
hiin, but his mother a shdddrii; and alms to the poor, are 
called by the name of dant. The things which may be 
presented are, whatever may be eaten, or worn, er is in use 


7 From da, to give. 
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among Hindoos. These are the common gifts, but the 
shastris have pointed out extraordinary gifts: a daughter 
in marriage without receiving a fee*; a pool of water’; a 
shalgramii; a house containing food, clothes, &c. for twelve 
months; gold; cows; elephants; horses; palanqueens; a 
road; a copy of a pooranti; a mountain of gold", silver, 
brass, rice, or other articles; land*; @ person's whole pro- 
perty ; yea, even hus life. 


* The generality of the 1espectable Hindoos say, that receiving a fee 
for a daughter is like selling flesh, yet the lower orders of bramhius 
commonly receive money on giving a daughter in marridge. Formerly 
the Hindoo rayas assisted the bramhins by giving them money fo: the 
expenses of thar weddings A story’ is related of a raja, who was 1n- 
treated by a bramhun to bestow a gift upon him for the expenses of his 
marriage. The raja ordered him to put a garland round the neck of the 
first woman he met, and let her become his wife. The bramhun went 
ont, and met the raja’s mother returning from bathing. When about to 
put the garland round hei neck, she demanded the reason of this strange 
conduct, which the bramhiin explained. The old lady told him to wait, 
and she would bring about what he wanted. She sat at the door of the 
palace, and compelled her son to come and mvite her in. She replied, 
that she was become the wife of such a bramhiin, and that she must go 
with her new husband. The raja, thunderstruck, called for the bramhin, 
gave him a thousand roopees towards his wedding, and brought his 
mother into the house again. ; 


* Pools are dug every year in all parts of Bengal, and offered to all 
creatures, accompanied with a number of ceremonies. 


® The height of these mountain-gifts is given in the Pooshkiri-khindt. 
of the Pédmi-pooranii. It must not be supposed that they are very large ; 
bnt it 1s necegsary that figures of trees, deer, &c. should beseen on them. 
In one of the smritees 1s an account of a prostitute, who offered a mountain 
of gold. About the year 1794, Chtinooghoshi, a kaist’ht of Midnapore, 
gave to the brambiins an artificial mountain of gold. A little before this, 
Gopali-krishnt, a voidyi of Raji-nigtri, presented to the bramhiins 
three mountains, one of gold, another of rice, and*another of the seeds of 
sesamum. 

= It is very cemmon for rich land-owners to make presents of land to 
bramhtins. Ata shraddhit for a father or a mother, a piece of land, or its 
value in money, is invariably given to brambhiins, unless the person be 
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There are three ways of presenting a gift; one in which 
the person worships the receiver; another in which he 
gives as an act of benevolence; and the last, in which the 
giver prays for some blessing on presenting his gift. Ifa 
shdddra wish to present a gift to a bramhiin, he bathes, and 
carries it fasting : on arriving in the presence of the bram- 
hin, he sprinkles the gift with water, repeating an incanta- 
tion that it may be thereby purified, and then presents it 
with such words as these: © Sir, I have presented to you 
this gift: let me have your blessing, that I may obtain 
heaven, or, that my father may obtain heaven, or that it 
may be imnputed to me as an act of merit.’ 


If a man present land to bramhiins, he will obtain hea- 
ven; if a cow, he will after death ride on a cow across the 
river Vuiturinéé ; if water, after death he will find refresh- 
ing water in his journey to Yimaluyt, (the residence of 
Yumi, the regent of death;) if a house to bramhiins, he 
will obtain a palace in heaven ; if an umbrella to a bramhin, 
he will not suffer, in another world, from the rays of the 
sun; if shoes, in his way to heaven he will not suffer from 
the heat of the ground ; if perfumes to bramhins, he will 
never, after death, receive an offensive smell; if medicine to 
the blind, he will be delivered from darkness hereafter ; if 
a daughter to a bramhiin, without a fee, he will gain as 
much as if he had given the whole_world. 


poor. Many of the Hindoo rayas sought out poor bramhtns, and gave 
them grants of land. A story is 1elated of Kéérttec-chtindiil, raya of 
Burdwan, who once found a poor fatherless boy, the son of a brambtin, 
tending cattle : he gave him a village, with at much land as he could run 
over without stopping , and disinherited the shéadrii who had dared to 
empley the son of a hramhtin in so mean an occupation. The same raja 
ordered a man to he cut in pieces, for refusing to restore to a bramhin a 
grant of lend which the former had bought in a lot offered for sale. 
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SECT. XVIII.--Entertaming Bramhins. 


As might be expected in a system formed by bramhins, 
honouring them with a feast is represented as an act of the 
highest merit. At the close of all religious ceremonies, 
bramhiins are entertained ; private individuals, during par- 
ticular holidays, make a feast for one or more bramhiins ; 
a person on his birth-day, on the anniversary of the day in 
which he received the initiating incantation, or at the full 
moon, or at any feast, entertains bramhins. During the 
whole of the month Voishakhi, it is very meritorious to 
give feasts to bramhins. 


SECT. XIX.—Various Works of Mertt. 


Tux Hindoo lawgivers have established several customs, 
which, if separated from idolatry, would be worthy of the 
highest commendation : they promise to the obedient the 
greatest rewards in a future gtate. 


Among these we may place hospitality to strangersy. 
The traveller, when he wishes to rest for the night, goes to 
a house, and says, * Iam itit’hee;' i. e. I am to be enter- 
tained at yOur house. The master or mistress of the house, 
if of a hospitable disposition, gives him water to wash his 


y Minoo says, ‘ No guest must be dismissed in the evening by a house- 
keeper; he is sent by the returning sun, and @hether be come-in fit 
season or unseasonably, he must not sojourn in the house without enter- 
tainment. Let not humself eat any delicate food, without asking his 
gnest to partake of it. the satisfaction of a guest will assuredly bring the 
housekeeper Wealth, reputation, loug life, and @ place in heaven.’ 
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feet, a seat, tobacco, water to drink, &c. After these re- 
freshments, they give him fire-wood, a new earthen pot to 
cook in, rice, split peas, oil, spices, &c. The next morn- 
ing he departs, sometimes without saying any thing, and at 
other times he takes leave*. In the houses of the poor or 
the covetous, a stranger meets with worse entertainment, 
Not unfrequently the mistress of the house excuses herself 
to a person wishing to become a guest, and among other 
things alleges, that there are none but women and children 
at home. It is not very uncommon for a traveller to go to 
several houses, and to be refused at all. This is partly 
owing to fear, that the stranger may plunder the house in 
the night. Where persons have porches at the outside of 
their houses, they have less fear, as the stranger is then 
kept at a distance. This hospitality to strangers is indeed 
sometimes abused by a thief, who robs the house and de- 


* Almost every Hindoo 1s cither constantly 01 occasionally ns own 
cook, 


a The Hindoos have no word foi ‘ thank you’ in thetr common lan- 
guage, and gratitude itself appears to constitute no part of their virtues. 
The greatest benefits conferied very rarely mect with éven the least 
acknowledgment. I have known European physicians perform the most 
extraordinary cures on the bodies of the natives gratuitously, without a 
solitary instance occurring of a single individual returning to acknow- 
ledge the favour. Amongst the higher orders of Hindoos, however, the 
master of a house sometimes says to a guest on lus departure, ‘ You will 
excuse all inattention ,” and the guest replies,‘ Oh! sir, you are ofa distin. 
guished cast! What shall I say in return for the manner in which I have 
been entertained? Such food! such a bed! Bat thisis like yourself. No 
one entertains a guest as you do. May Likshmeé (the goddess of riches) 
ever dwell in your house.’ 

I suppose, that in all,eastern countries it is a custom for guests to be 
thus entertained at private houses. The ‘address of our Lord to his dis- 
ciples seems to intimate that such was the case among the*Jews. ‘ And 
into whatsoever city or towa ye shall enter, enquire who 1m it 1s worthy, 
and there abide tll ye go thence. And whosoever shall not receive you, 
when ye depart out of that house, &c.’ 
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camps. Yet if a person refuse to entertain a stranger, the 
shastri: declares that all the sins of the guest become his, 
and his works of merit become the guest's. The traveller 
sometimes murmurs on going away, exclaiming that the 
people of this village are so depraved, that they refuse a 
handful of rice to a traveller. If a family are unable 
through poverty to entertain a guest, the shastri orders 
that they shall beg for his relief. The stranger after eating 
must take nothing uncooked from the house. 


A person of the hame of Goliki-Chindri-Rayi, of 
Serampore, formerly sirkar to the Damsh East India Com- 
pany, has particularly distinguished himself in the presen’ 
day, as the most eminent Hindoo in Bengal for liberalt: 
to strangers. Upon an average, two hundred travellers o 
mendicants were formerly fed daily at and from his house 
and it is said that he expended in this manner fifty thou 
sand roupees annually. 


Another work of charity is the digging of pools by the 
side of public roads, to supply the thirsty traveller wit} 
water. The cutting of these ponds, and building flights o 
steps in order to descend into them, is in many cases very 
expensive: four thousand roopees are frequently expended 
in one pond, including the expense attending the setting it 
apart to the use of the public; at which time an assembly 
of bramhins is collected, and certain formulas from the 
shastris read by a priest; among which, in the name of the 
offerer, he says, ‘ I offer this pond of water to quench the 
thirst of mankind.’ At the close of the ceremony, a feast is 
given to the assembled bramhins, who are also dismissed 
‘with presents. It is unlawful for the owner ever afterwards 
to appropriate this pond to his own private use. If the water 
be very clear and sweet, the offerer is complimented as a 
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person with whose merits the gods are pleased. A person 
of Burdwan, of the name of Ramit-pali, is mentioned as 
having prepared as many as a hundred pools in different 
paces, and given them for public use. Persons inhabiting 
villages where water was scarce, used to petition this pub- 
lic benefactor to cut a poo] for them; and, after obtaining 
leave of the raja, he bestowed upon them this necessary 
blessing?. 


The planting of trees to afford shade to travellers is 
another act of merit among the Hindoos, and, in a hot 
climate like this, deserves to be classed among actions that 
are commendable. Some trees also are considered as 
sacred, and the planting of them is therefore deemed a 
religious act. The trees thus planted are generally the 
tshwiit’ha’, the viti‘, vilwa’, tshokt’, viikooli%, plak- 
shi", oodoombirii', shingshiipa*, tumalt’, jé€vn-pootréé™, 
&c. At the time of planting these trees, no religious cere- 
mony takes place; but when they are dedicated to public or 
sacred uses, the ceremony called pritisht’ha is performed. 
The persgn who plants one ishwit’hi", one nimbi, two 
chimpukii?’, three nagikéshwitri4, seven tal, and nine 
cocoa-nut trees, and devotes them with their fruit, shade, 
&c. to public uses, is promised heaven. 


About twenty years ago, a landowner of Patii-dihi, 
about fourteen miles from Calcutta, planted an orchard by a 


> Cutting wells made a man famous in patriarchal times. a well, said 
to be Jacob’s well, existed in Samaria at the commencement of the 
Christian era. John iv. 6, 12. 

¢ Ficus religiosa. * Ficus Indica. ¢ Egle marmelos. f Jonesia 


asoca. © Mimusops eleng». =» Ficus venosa. + Fiqus glomerata. 
* Dalbergia Sisso. 1 Xantbochymus pictorius. ™ Unascertained. 
8 Ficus religiosa. © Melia azadirachta. P Michelia champaca. 


& Mesua ferea. ® Borassus flabeiliformis, 
M2 
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‘public road, placed a person to keep it, and dedicated it to 
the use of travellers of all descriptions ; who are permitted 
to enter it, and take as much fruit as they can eat on the 
spot. Krishnti-viisoo, of Calcutta, made a road* from 
Kiittki to the temple of Jiginnat’hi, in Orissa, and 
planted a double row of fruit trees on the sides of this road 
for the use of pilgrims going to the temple. The pilgrims 
cook their food, sleep under the shade of these trees, and 
eat the fruit which they yield. He also cut a large pool 
near the temple, to supply these pilgrims with water. Raja 
Sookhi-miyi, of Calcutta, who died in the year 1811, left 
100,000 roopees to be appropriated to the repairs and im- 
provement of the road to the temple of Jigiinnat’hi, in 
Orissa, and to assist pilgrims going there in paying the tax 
to government. 


In some parts, in the sultry months Voishakhi and 
Jyoisht’hi, rich Hindoos, as an act of merit, erect sheds 
by the public roads, and supply travellers gratis with water 
and other refreshments. 


For the eomfort of travellers, lodging-houses are erected 


by opulent Hindoos on the side of public raads, in some 
of which travellers are supplied with refreshments gratis. 


SECT. XX.—Reading and hearing the Pooraniis. 
Ar the close of most of the poeraniis, the writers affirm, 
that it is an act of the greatest merit, extinguishing all sin, 
for the people to read these works, or hear them read. 


* There are very few good public roads in Bengal, 
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Those principally recited in Bengal, as an act of merit, are 
the Mihabhariti, the Shréé-bhagivitié, the Kaliki poo- 
rani, the Ootkiili and Kashéé khiindist. 


Some auspicious day, in the month Kartiki, Maghi, or 
Voishakhii, is chosen, on the day preceding which the 
bramhiins are entertained. A shed, covered with thatch 
and open on all sides, is prepared, sufficiently large, if the 
ceremony be on a grand scale, to accommodate four or five 
thousand people. At one end, a place rather elevated is 
prepared for the person who is to read; and the other end, 
if there be a portico to the house, is enclosed by a curtain, 
from whence the women hear, and peep through the cre- 
vices. Mats are spread for the people to sit on, the bram- 
hins in one place, and the kayist’hus in another", and the 
shdddriis in another. On the appointed day all take their 
places: the people, on entering, make prostration to the 
shalgramii and to the bramhiins. The person at whose 
expense this is performed, after bathing, enters the assem- 
bly, acquaints the pundits with his design, and asks leave 
to choose those who are to read; to each of whom he pre- 
sents a piece of cloth, directing him what to do. The 
reader (Pat’huki) sits on the elevated seat; below him, on 
the right and left, sit the examiners, (Dhariikiis;) and before 
him the Siidtsytis, who decide upon the exactness of the 
copy. Two persons (Shrotas) sit in front, and in the name 
of the householder hear it read. Before thé recitation 
begins, a bramhiin in his name presents a garland of 


* These two last works are parts of the Skitmdé poorant. 


*« When a kaytist’hti has @ poorant read at his own house, before the 
recital cominences the officiating bramhiin worships the bogk, the author, 
and the person whose actions are celebrated in this work. Fiowers, 
rice, a burnt-cffering, &c. are presented to the book, and to the persons 
worshipped, 
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flowers, and some white paint, to the shalgrami ; places 
very thick garlands on the neck, arms, and head of the 
reader, and anoints his breast and forehead with white 
paint; and afterwards places garlands round the necks of 
the bramhins and some of the shdddris. The Pat hikt 
then (about nine or ten o’clock in the forenoon) begins to 
read one of these pooranits aloud. The first day they sit 
about an hour; but on the succeeding days they begin at 
seven and continue till twelve; and in the afternoon meet 
again, when the ineaning of what was read in the forenoon 
in Stngskrité 1s to be given in Bengalee, by the hut’hitku, 
or speaker ; who takes the seat of the Pat’hiki, placing the 
shaigrami upon a stand beforehim. At times the passions 
of the multitude are greatly moved; when some one per- 
haps presents the reader with apiece of money. The whole 
is closed at dusk, when the people retire, and converse upon 
what they have heard. This mettiod is pursued from day 
to day till the book is finished. The recitation of the 
Mihabhariitté occupies four months, of the Shréé-bhagit- 
vitti about one. 


Some persons entertain the guests on the last day in- 
stead of the first, dismissing the bramhtins with presents. 
It is said, that not less than 100,000 roopees have been 
sometimes expended by rich men at such recitals. The 
person who causes these books to be read, is promised 
great future rewards. 


—<=— 


SECT. XXI.—Sacred Rehearsals, (Géétit*.) 


Tue Hindoos, as an act of merit, employ persons t sing 
those parts of their shastris, which contain the history of 


* From goi, sing. 
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their gods. These songs have been composed in the Ben- 
galee from the tol'owing, among other shastris: the Chiin- 
déé, Ramayiind, thé Mihabhartiti, the Shréé-bhagiviti, 
the Gunga-vakyt-valé, the Kalikt, Pudmt, and Shivt 
pooranus, and the Kashéé-hhinda. The names of the 
songs are: Kaléc-kéértinti, Conida-mingili, Krishnit- 
mungili, Ginga-bhiktce-tiranginéé, Kivee-kinkint, 
Minitsa-miingilé,  Hiuree-stingkéértint, Péérér-gani, 
Dhipér-gant. 


As a specimen of the manner in which this singing is 
conducted, I insert an account of the performance called 
Kiivee-hiinkint.—Sometimes a rich man bears the ex- 
pense, and at others half a dozen persons join in it. If the 
former, he has the rehearsal in his own yard; and if several 
unite, 1t is donc in some suitable place in the village, after 
the place has been swept, and an awning put over it. Eight 
or ten singers of any cast, attended by four or five musi- 
cians, are employed. Upon the ancles of all the singers 
are loose brass rings, which make a jingling noise: in the 
left hand is held a brush made from the tail of the cow of 
Tartary; and in the right, round flat pieces of metal, which 
by bemg shook, inake a jingling noise. The drum conti- 
nues to beat till all the people have taken their places; 
after which the chict singer steps forth, and after a short 
preface begins to sing, moving his feet, waving his hands, 
and now and then dancing. The softer music also plays at 
intervals, and the other singers take parts, waving the cow- 
tails, and dancing with a slow motion. When the passions 
of the hearcrs are affected, some throw small pieces of 
moncy at the feet’ of the principal singer. The perform- 
ance continues during the day for nearly six hgurs, and is 
renewed again at mght. 
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These rehearsals are in some instances continued a 
month: each day a new song is chosen. The inferior 
singers receive about cight-pence a day each; and for this 
trifle sing till they are black in the face, and become quite 
hoarse. The performance being out of doors, is very un- 
favourable to vocal efforts, and the exertions of the singers 
are in consequence very painful. The gifts to those singers 
who excel, often increase the allowance considerably; and 
at the time of their dismission, the performers have gar- 
ments, &c. presented to them. A feast to the bramhins 
concludes the rehearsal. Sometimes women are employed, 
though not frequently. 


The hearing of these songs, however filthy some of them 
may be, is considered as an act of religious metit. 


SECT. XXU.—Hanging Lamps in the Air. 


In the month Kartik, the Hindoos suspend lamps in 
the air on bamboos, in honour of the gods, and in obedi- 
ence to the shastris. I cannot learn any other origin of 
this custom than this, that as the offerings of lamps to par- 
ticular gods is considered as an act of merit, so this offering 
to ail the gods, during the auspicious month Kartiki, is 
supposed tl procure many benefits to the giver. 


a 
SECT. XXII1l—Method of preventing Family Misfortunes. 


Ir a Hindoo die on an unlucky day, the shastris declare 
that not only the whole race of such a person, but the very 
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trees of his garden, will perish. To prevent these direful 
effects, a ceremony called Pooshkira-shantee is performed 
in the night, by the river side, or in some plain; where 
two bramhins sit on an altar, and worship the nine planets, 
also Yumi, Chitri-goopti, Pooshkitri-poorooshi’, and the 
shalgraml; and afterwards offer a sacrifice. One of the 
bramhins then makes the images of Yami and Pooshkiri- 
poorooshii; one with cow-dung, and the other with paste 
made of rice. To these images he imparts souls; worships 
the knife, slays a fish, and offers it in two parts, with some 
blood, to the cow-dung and paste images. The person 
who performs this ceremony then dismisses the two bram- 
hins with fees, and avoids seeing their faces any more on 


that night. 
—_ 


SECT. XXIV.—Ceremony for removing the Evils following 
bad Omens. 


Ir a thunder-bolt fall on a house; if a vulture, or har- 
gilla, (the gigantic crane,) alight on it; or if shackals or 
owls lodge in it; or if a shackal howl in the yard in the 
day time, some evil will befal] the persons living in this 
honse. To prevent this, the ceremcny called Udbhootii- 
shantee is performed; which comprises the worship of 
Brimha and other gods, the burnt-sacrifice, repeating the 
name of a certain deity, &c. 


y Ytimii is the judge of the dead, Chitit-gooptt is bis recorder, and 
Poosbktrti-peorooshi, # kind of mfeiior deity, who resides with Yitmi. 
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SECT. XXV.—Ceremonies performed while sitting on a dead 
Body. 


In the former edition of this work, I inserted a pretty 
long account of a number of strange ceremonies, principally 
drawn from the tiintriis, and known under the name of 
Sadhiint. One of these rites is performed while sitting on 
a dead body; and the whole ure practised under the super- 
stitious notion that the worshipper will obtain an inter- 
view with his guardian deity, and be impowered to work 
miracles. 


The late Ramt-Krishni, raja of Natori, employed the 
greater part of his time in repeating the name of his guar- 
dian deity, and in other gloomy and intoxicating rites. 
The princess who had adopted him, and who had become 
his spiritual guide, was offended on percciving his turn of 
mind. A little before his death, he performed the Shivi- 
sadhinii, and his house steward, a bramhin, provided for 
hima dead body and other necessary articles; and it is 
affirmed, that while the raja was sitting on the dead body, 
(which was placed in the temple of Kaléé, built by the raja 
at Natorii?,) he was thrown, from it to the river Nariida, a 
distance of about half a mile. After a long search, the raja 
was found on this spot in a state of insensibility, and in a 
few days after he died. I give this story as it was related 
to me by two or three bramhiins. That the raja performed 
the Shivii-sadhiint: is very probable. 


* The raya is said to have endowed this tempfe with lands, &c. of the 
annual value of 100,000 roopees. 
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SECT. XXVI.—Ceremomes for removing, subdiung, or 
destroyng Enemies. 


Tue tintrii shastris, and even the védis, have laid down 
the forms of an act of worship to remove an enemy toa 
distance, to bring him into subjection, or to destroy him. 
This worship is addressed to the yoginéés, or other inferior 
deities, before a female image made of cow-dung, or a pan 
of water, on a Tuesday or Saturday, at the darkest hour of 
the night. Many incantations are repeated, and some 
bloody sacrifices offered. The worshippe: expects, that by 
the power of these incantations his enemy will be seized 
with some dieadful disease, and will thus perish by the 
unseen hand of the yoginéés. If a person hear that his 
enemy is performing these ceremonies for his destruction, 
he pays another person to perform similar rites, to prevent 
any evil arising to him. 


The Hindoos have also a great variety of incantations, 
which are supposed to possess the same power as charms 
in Europe*. For destroying the cattle or goods of an 
enemy, incantations are used; as well as to higder cows 
from calving, milk from yielding butter, &e. Another in- 
cantation is used to extract fish bones from the throat. 
They have incantations also for almost every disease ; as, 
the head-ache, tooth-ache, fever, dysentery, lepfosy, mad- 
ness, burns, scalds, eruptions on the skin, &c. In the 
tooth-ache they are gaught to imagine, that by the power 
of the incantation a small grub is extracted from the tooth. 


* Some incantations aust be read every day, others preserve their 
power three, and some eight days, but no incantation will keep good 
longer than eight days without being read afresh. 

N 2 
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An incantation is repeated to make a tree grow in the belly 
of an enemy, as well as to obtain preservation from snakes, 
tygers, witches, ghosts, and all other destructive things; 
and to drive away serpents, or wild beasts. If any one has 
been robbed, he prevails upon a person to read an incanta- 
tion to discover the thief. If any one, who has power to 
injure another, be offended, the Hindoos read an incantation 
to appease him. If a person has a trial depending in a 
court of justice, he reads an incantation while putting on 
his turban, that he may gain his cause. The cast of Hin- 
doos who keep snakes for a show, repeat incantations that 
they may handle these snakes without harm. Other incan- 
tations are mentioned, by which a person is able to conceal 
himself, when in the act of doing any thing requiring 
secrecy. 


SECT. XXVII.—Impure Orgves, with Flesh, spirituous 
Liquors, &c. (Pddrnabhishékii.) 


Somx of the worshippers of the female deities assume 
the profession of briimbhicharéés ; among whom the cere- 
mony called pddrnabhishéki is known, and which is per- 
formed in the night, in a secret manner, at the house of the 
person whe understands the formulas. He who wishes to 
be initiated into these rites, raises an altar of earth in the 
house appointed, and scatters some peas on it, which sprout, 
ent by the time the altar is used. Qn the day preceding 
the rites, he performs the vriddhee-shraddhii in the name 
of his deceased ancestors ; and during the whole of the fol- 
lowing night, repeats the name of the goddess to be wor- 
shipped, rehearses her praise, eats flesh, drinks spirits, &c. 
On the following day, he takes to the house appointed some 
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flesh, (of any animal,) spirituous liquors, rice, fish, and 
many other offerings; with nine females of different casts, 
(one of which must be a bramhiin’s daughter,) and nine 
men, (brimhicharéés;) with one female for the priest, and 
another for himself. The priest next takes nine pans of 
water, and places on them branches of different trees, and 
sets up some plantain trunks around them; after which the 
person to be initiated presents a garment to the priest, and 
intreats him to anoint him. The priest then offers to the 
goddess, an intoxicating beverage made with the leaves of 
hemp; of which all present, both women and men, partake. 
He next rubs on the foreheads of the persons present some 
red lead, and worships the goddess, the guardian deity of 
the person to be initiated, making the latter repeat it; and 
worships the men and women who are present, presenting 
to each a piece of cloth and other offerings, Next the 
priest gives to the women spirituous liquors, in cups made 
of the cocoa nut, or of human skulls. What they leave is 
taken out of the cups, mixed together, and given to the 
men. - The women then arise one by one, and, dipping the 
branches into the pans of water, sprinkle the person to be 
initiated, repeating incantations. This action is repeated 
by the priest, who changes the name of the disciple, and 
gives him one expressive of the state into which he is en- 
tering, as, Anindii-nat’hi, i. e. the lord of joy. Hf after 
this the disciple should become a religious mendicant, he 
is called a Vyiktavii-dhodti: if he continue in a secular 
state, he is called a Gooptavié-dhootii>. All the persons 
present continue repeating the names of their guardian 


> The first of these two names impues, that the person makes no secret 
of his being 1m the order into which he  imitiated. He therefore becomes 
a religions mendicant, and publicly drmke apirits and smokes intexi- 
eating herbs. The fatter, after inrteatren, continues in a secular state, 
and drinks spirituous liquors in seeres. 
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deities, and at interv+ls partake of the offerings, without 
considering the distinctions of cast, o1 the unlawfaluess of 
the food. After miduight, acts of obscenity are perpetrated 
so abominahle, that the bramhtn who gave me this account 
could only repeat them in part’. After this, the priest 
worships one or move females, the dvughters of bramhiins, 
and sacrifices a goat to Bhiigtivites. The initiated then 
offers a present of money to the priest, and to the females 
and males present. The remainder of the night is spent 
in eating, drinking spirits, and repeating the names of diffe- 
rent deities. These abominable ccremonies are enjoined in 
most of the tantra shastriéis. The bramhiin who gave me 
this account had procured it from a brimhtcharéé, by pre- 
tending that he wished to perform these rites.’ 


In the year 1809, Trikont-goswaméé, a vytiktavi-dhooti, 
died at Kalé¢-ghati, in the following manner :—Three days 
before his death he dug a grave near his hut, in a place 
surrounded by three vilwi trees, which he himself had 
planted. In the evening he placed a lamp in the grave, in 
which he made an offering of flesh, greens, rice, &c. to the 
shackals, repeating it the next evening. The following day 
he obtained from a rich native ten roopees worth of spiri- 
tuous liquors, and invited a number of mendicants, who sat 
drinking with him till twelve at noon, when he asked 
among the spectators at what hour it would be full moon; 
being informed, he went and sat in his grave, and conti- 
nued drinking liquors. Just before the time for the full 
moon, he turned his head towards the temple of Kaléé, and 
informed the spectators that he had come to Kaléé-ghatit 


* Rami-ngt’bii, the second Sdngskriti ptindit im the college, informed a 
friend of mine, that he once watched one of these groups usobserved, 
when spicits were poured on the head of a naked woman, while another 
drank them as they ran from her body. 
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with the hope of secing the goddess, not the image in the 
temple. He had frequently been urged by different per- 
sons to visit the temple; but though he had not assigned a 
reason for his omission, he now asked, what he was to go 
and see there :—a temple? He could sce that where he was. 
A piece of stone made into a face, or the silver hands? He 
could see stones and silver any where else. He wished to 
see the goddess herself; but he had not, in this body, 
obtained the sight. However, he had still a mouth and a 
tongue, and he would agam call upon her. He then called 
out aloud twice, ‘Kalét'! Kaléé'’ aud almost immediately 
died ;—probably trom excessive intoxication. The specta- 
tors, though Hindoos, (who in general despise a drunkard,) 
considcied this man as a great saint, who had foreseen his 
own death when in health. he had not less than four hun- 
dred disciples. 


The persons who have gone through the ceremony of 
Podrnabhish¢ki: conceal this fact as much as possible, as 
the drinking of spirits is disgraceful. They renounce all 
the ceremonies of the other Hindoos, as far as they can do 
it without incurring disgrace and loss of cast. 


Two bramhiins, who sat with me when I was finishing 
this account, assured me, that the drinking of spirits was 
how so common, that out of sixteen Hindoos, two drank 
spitits in secret, and about one in sixteen ia public’. 
Several of the Hindoo rajas, who had received the initiat- 
ing incantations of the female deities, are said to have given 
themselves up to the greatest excesses in drinking spirits. 

> , 

4 They offer, or pretend to offer, these spirits to the idols, abd then 
the drinking, or drinking te excess, 18 no crime in the opmton of thess 
briimhicharéés. Amongst the regular Hindoos, the eating of flesh Is a 


crime, but eating flesh that has been offered to an smage 1s an innocent 
action. 
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SECT. XXVIIl.—Burning of Widows alive. 


wv Tue following and other passages from the Hindoo 
shastriis have no doubt given rise to this singularly shock- 
ing practice. 


*O Fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with 
clarified butter, eyes (coloured) with stibium, and void of 
tears, enter thee, the parent of water, that they may not be 
separated from their husbands, but may be in union with 
excellent husbands, be sinless, and jewels among women.’ 
Rig-védii. 


€There are 35,000,000 hairs on the human body. The 
woman who ascends the pile with her husband, will remain 
so many years in heaven.——As the snake-catcher draws 
the serpent from its hole, so she, rescuing her husband, 
(from hell,) rejoices with him. The woman who expires 
on the funeral pile with her husband purifies the family of 
her mother, her father, and her husband, If the husband 
be a bramhiinicide, an ungrateful person, or a murderer of 
his friend, the wife by burning with him purges aw ty his 
sins.——-—Fhere is no virtue greater than a virtuous * wo- 
man’s burning herself with her husband. No other ffec- 
tual duty is known for virtuous women, at any time after 
the death uf their lords, except casting themselves into the 
same fre,——As long as a woman, in her successive trans- 

















* The terms Sadhwéé and Sité, here rendered virtuous, are thie ex- 
plained by Harééti:—‘commiserating with her husband in trouble, rejoie- 
ing in his joys, neglecting herself when he'1s gone from home, and dying 
at bie death.’ In the Mitshyi pooranii it is said, ‘By the favour of a 
chaste woman (Sadhwéé) the universe is preserved, on which aecount she 
is to be regarded by kings and people as a goddess.’ 
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migrations, shall decline burning herself, like a faithful 
wife, on the same fire with her deceased lord, so long shall 
she not be exemp-ed from springing again to life in the 
body of some female animal.’ Ungura. 


‘If a woman who had despised her husband, and had 
done what was contrary to his “mind, should (even) from 
mercenary motives, as fear, or a suspension of the reasoning 
powers, die with her husband, she shall be purged from all 
(crimes.)’—Miihabhartitit, v= ~ 


‘Though he have sunk toa region of torment, be restrain- 
ed in dreadful bonds, have reached the place of anguish, be 
seized by the imps of Yiuni, be exhausted of strength, 
and afflictéd and tortured for his crimes; still, as a serpent- 
catcher unerringly drags a serpent trem his hole, so does 
she draw her husband from hell, and ascend with him to 
heaven by the power of devotion.—If the wife be within 
one day’s journey of the place where the husband died, and 
signify her wish to burn with him, the burning of his 
corpse shall be delayed till her arrival—If the husband 
die on the third day of the wife’s menstrual discharge, and 
she desire to burn with him, the burning of his corpse shall 
be delayed one day to accommodate her.’ Vyas. 


“If the husband be out of the country when he dies, let 
the virtuous wife take his slippers, (or any thing else which 
belongs to his dress,) and binding them (or it) on her 
breast, after purification, enter a separate fire.’ Brtimhit 
poorant, 


‘A bramhiingé cannot burn herself on a separate pile.’ 
Goiittiond.—* But this is an eminent virtue in another 
woman.’ Ocyhiina. 
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‘A woman with a young child, pregnant, doubtful whe- 
ther she is pregnant or not, or menstruous, cannot ascend 
the pile.’ Vrihin-nariidééyt pooranti.—The Vishnoo poo- 
ranii adds, ‘ or lately brought to bed, (within 20 or 30 days,) 
cannot,’ &c. 


I do not find, that it is common for women to reveal 
their intention of being burnt with their husbands while 
both parties are in health. A few, however, avow this in 
confidence to their husbands, and there may be circum- 
stances in the family which may lead to the expectation of 
such an event. In some families, for several generations, 
the widow invariably perishes at the death of her husband; 
and thus established custom exacts this self-immolation 
from every woman, who has been so unhappy as to have 
become united to such a family. How shocking to the 
female herself, had she Christian feelings, to know that 
such a death awaits her' How shocking to the son, had he 
the feelings of a man, to know that he is doomed to perpe- 
trate so horrible a matricide ! 


When the husband is directed by the physician to be 
carried to the river side, there being then no hopes of his 
recovery, the wife declares her resolution to be burnt with 
him‘. In this case, she is treated with great respect by 
her neighbours, who bring her delicate food, &c. and when 
the husbarid is dead, she again declares her resolution to be 
burnt with his body. Having broken a small branch from 
the mango tree, she takes it with her, and proceeds to the 


€ Dying in the sight of the Ganges 1s not considered as absolutely 
necessary, however, 1f a woman perish with the dead body, and sometimes 
4 wife forbids the removal of her sick husband, assuring her friends, that 
ste means to be burnt, and thus make the salvation,ef her husband cer: 
tain without the help of Ginga, 
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body, where she sits down. ‘The barber then paints the 
sides of her feet red; after which she bathes, and puts on 
new clothes. During these preparations, the drum beats 
a certain sound, by which it is known, that a widow is 
about to be burnt with the corpse of her husband. On 
hearing this all the village assembles. The son, or if there 
be no son, a relation, or the head man of the village, pro- 
vides the articles necessary for the ceremony. A hole is 
first dug in the ground, round which stakes are driven into 
the earth, and thick green stakes laid across to form a kind 
of bed; and upon these are laid, in abundance, dry faggots, 
hemp, clarified butter, pitch, &c. The officiating bramhiin 
now causes the widow to repeat the formulas, in which she 
prays, that ‘as long as fourteen Indris reign, or as many 
years as there are hairs on her head, she may abide in hea- 
ven with her husband; that the heavenly dancers during 
this time may wait on her and her husband; and that by 
this act of merit all the ancestors of her father, mother, and 
husband, may ascend to heaven.’ She now presents her 
ornaments to her friends, ties some red cotton on both 
wrists, puts two new combs in her hair, paints her forehead, 
and takes into the end of the cloth that she wears some 
parched rice and kourees. While this is going forward, 
the dead body is anointed with clarified butter and bathed, 
prayers are repeated over it, and it is dressed in new clothes. 
The son next takes a handful of boiled rice, prepared for 
the purpose, and, repeating an incantation, offérs it in the 
name of his deceased father. Ropes and another piece of 
tloth are spread upon the wood, and the dead body is then 
laid upon the pije. The widow next walks round+the 
funeral pile seven times, strewing parched rice and kourees 
as, she goes, which some of the spectators endeavour to 
‘catch, under the. idea that they will cure diseases®. The 


§ Mothers hang the kources round the necks of sick children. 
o2 
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widow now ascends the fatal pile, or rather throws herself 
down upon it by the side of the dead body. A few female 
ornaments having been laid over her, the ropes are drawn 
over the bodies which are tied together, and faggots placed 
upon them. The son then, averting his head, puts fire to 
the face of his father, and at the same moment several per- 
sons light the pile at different sides, when women, relations, 
&ec. set up a cry: more faggots are now thrown upon the 
pile with haste, and two hamboo levers are brought over 
the whole, to hold down the bodies and the pile". Several 
persons are employed in holding down these levers, and 
others in throwing water upon them, that they may not be 
scorched. While the fire is burning, more clarified butter, 
pitch, and faggots, are thrown into it, till the bodies are 
consumed. It may take about two hours before the whole 
is burnt, but I conceive the woman must be dead in a few 
minutes after the fire has been kindled. At the close, each 
ot the persons who have been employed, takes up a burning 
stick and throws it on the remaining fire. The bones, &c. 
that may be left, are cast info the Ganges. The place 
where the bodies have been burnt is plentifully washed 
with water ; after which the son of the deceased makes two 
balls of boiled rice, and, with an incantation, offers them in 
the name of his father and mother, and lays them on the 
spot where they were burnt. The persons who have been 
engaged in burning the bodies now bathe; and each one, 
taking up Water in his hands three times, and repeating 
incantations, pours out drink-offerings to the deceased. 
The son biads upon his loins, in coming up out of the 


b A person sometimes takes one of these bamboos, after the bodies are 
burnt, and, making a bow and arrow with it, repeats meantations over it. 
He then makes an image ‘of some enemy with clay, and lets fly the arrow 
inté this image. The person whose image is thuagMerced is said to be 
immediately seized with a pain in his breast, 
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water, a shred of new cloth; which he wears, if a bramhin, 
ten days. After this the family return home, or remain till 
evening; or, if the burning has taken place in the evening, 
till the next morning. Before entering the house, they 
touch a piece of hot iron, and also fire. - This is done as a 
charm against evil spirits. 


Soon after my arrival in Bengal, ] was an_eye-witness to 
two instances of the burning 6f widows to death :—on the 
latter occasion two women were burnt together; one of 
them appeared to possess great resolution, but the other 
was almost deid with fear. In the year 1812, I saw another 
widow burnt to death at Soondirt-poori, a distance of 
about thrce miles from Serampore; and in the month of 
November, 1812, the wife of Rami-nidhee, a banker, of 
Serampore, was burnt alive with the dead body of her 
husband, not half a mile from the Mission-house. These 
facts respecting the murder of the helpless widow as a 
religious ceremony are indeed so notorious, that the most 
careless traveller may convince himself, if he take the least 
notice ot what is doing on the binks of the river. The 
natives (lo not attempt to hide these murders, but rather 
glory in them as proofs of the divine nature of their reli- 
gion. The facts hereafter inserted have been voluntarily 
given to me by respectable natives, most of whom were 
eye-witnesses of what they here testify, 


Several years ago, Ram-Nat’hi, the second Siingskritié 
pundit in the college of Fort-William, saw thirteen women 
burn themselves with one Mooktiia-ramii, of Ootits néar 
Shantee“poort. After the pile, which was very large, had 
been set on fire, a quantity of pitch being previously thrown 
into # to make itmburn the fiercer, another of this man’s 
wives came, and insisted on burning : while she was repeat- 
ing the formulas, however, her resolution failed, and she 
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wished to escape; but her son, perceiving this, pushed her 
into the fire, which had been kindled on the sloping bank 
of the river, and the poor woman, to save herself, caught 
hold of another woman, a wife also of the deceased, and 
pulled her into the fire, where they both perished. 


About the year 1789, Ubhiyii-chiriint, a bramhiin, saw 
four women burnt with Ramij-kanti, a kooléénii bramhiin, 
at Vasi-diirooneé, near Kal@-ghati. Three of these wo- 
men were already surrounded by the flames when the fourth 
arrived. She insisted on being burnt with them: accord- 
ingly, after going rapidly through the preparatory cere- 
monies, (the bramhiins in the mean time bringing a large 
quantity of combustible materials,) some fresh wood was 
laid near the fire already kindled, upon which this infatuat- 
ed female threw herself. In a moment faggots, oil, pitch, 
&c. were thrown upon her, and, amidst the shouts of the 
mob, she expired. 


* Ramii-Hiree, a bramhiin, had three wives living at 
Khiriidth, near Calcutta, at the time of his death, about 
the year 1802. One of them was deranged; with another 
he had never cohabited, and by the other he had one son. 
The latter had agreed with her husband, that, whenever he 
should die, she would burn with him ; and he promised hér, 
that if he died at Patna, where his employer lived, the body 
should be sent down to Khirtidith. This woman touched 
her husband’s body at the time of this agreement, as a 
solemn ratification" of, what she said’. After some time 


* The Hindoos also make oath while touching one of the #astris, or 
the shalgranmi, or a cow, or fire, or the tooltisee, or a roodrakshii string of 
beads, or rice. When made before a bramhiin, of i ina temple, or by lay- 
ing the hand on the head of a son, an oath is is apt. 

' "The Hindoos relate a number of stories respecting women who pro- 
mised their husbands to burn with them, but afterwards shrank from the 
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this man died at Patna, and a friend fastened the body in a 
box, and sent it down on a boat. As soon as it arrived at 
Khirtidith, the news was sent to his relations. The wife 
who had made the agreement failed in her resolution, and 
sat in the house weeping. Her son, who was grown to 
manhood, ordered her repeatedly, in the most brutal man- 
ner, to proceed to the funeral pile ; and reminded her, that 
it was through her that his father’s body had been brought 
so far: but she refused, and still remained weeping. 
While this was going forward, the deranged wife, hearing 
that her husband was dead, and that his body had arrived 
at the landing-place, instantly declared that she would burn 
with him. The people endeavoured to terrify her, and 
divert her from her purpose; but she persisted in affirming 
that she would positively burn. She came to the house, 
and poured the most bitter reproaches on the wife who was 
unwilling to die. This poor deranged wretch had a chain 
on her leg: a spectator proposed to take it off, and lead her 
to the funeral pile; and the third wife arriving, she was led 


task. A story of this kind is related of a man named Gopal bhart, who 
pretended to die, in order to try the faithfulness of his wife. As soon as 
she thought he was 1eally dead, she declared she would not die on his 
funeral pile , when the (supposed) dead man arose, and upbraided her for 
her insincerity. Another story is related of Shimbhoo-ramli, of Arachya, 
in Burdwan, who had three wives, but was most attached to the youngest. 
This woman had promised her husband to burn with him after lus death, 
and hie had in consequence behaved with the greatest coolnesstowards his 
other wives, and had heaped all his wealth on this favourite. A person 
suggested doubts respecting the sincerity of this woman's declaration. 
To try her, on a certain occasion, when absent from home, her husband 
sent a relation tosay he was dead, and to urge her to go to the spot to be 
burnt with,pim. As soon as she heard the tidings, instead of proceeding 
to the spot where the body was supposed to be waiting, she locked op all 
the jewels, &c. her husband had given her, and set her husband’s rela- 
tions at'defiance. In a few hours the (dead) husband arrived, degraded 
this wife, and for the futuré became more attached to the other two. 
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with this deranged woman to the body: the wood and 
other articles for the funeral pile were prepared, and a large 
crowd had assembled by the river side. As soon as the 
deranged wife saw the dead body, which was very much 
disfigured, and exceedingly offensive, she declared it was 
not her husband; that in fact they were going to burn her 
with a dead cow. She poured curses on them all, and pro- 
tested she would not burn with a dead cow’, The other 
female, who had never touched ler husband, except at the 
marriage ceremony, was then bound to this putrid carcase, 
and devoured by the flames. 


About the year 1796, the following most shocking and 
atrocious murder, under the name of suhi-mitrini', was 
perpetrated at Mijil-poori, about a day’s journey south 
from Calcutta. Bancha-rami, a bramhin of the above 
place, dying, his wife at a late hour went to be burnt with 
the body : all the previous ceremonies were performed ; she 
was fastened on the pile, and the fire was kindled ; but the 
night was dark and rainy. When the fire began to scorch 
this poor woman, she contrived to disentangle herself from 
the dead body, and creeping from under the pile, hid herself 
among some brush-wood. In a little time it was discover- 
ed that there was only one body on the pile. The relations 
immediately took the alarm, and searched for the poor 
wretch ; the son soon dragged her forth, and insisted that 
she should throw herself on the pile again, or drown or 
hang herself. She pleaded for her life at the hands of her 
own son, and declared that she could not embrace so horrid 


* Jy the month of January, 1814,’a poor deranged woman was burnt 
alive with the corpse of her hushand, Régheo-nat’hi, a ‘brambin, at 
Biijlra-peort, in the zillah of Krishnitniguri. 

) Sith, with; mbrinii, death. 
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a death—but she pleaded in vain: the son urged, that he 
should lose his cast, and that therefore he would die, or she 
should. Unable to persuade her to hang or drown herself, 
the son and the others present then tied her hands and feet, 
and threw her on the funeral pile, where she quickly 
perished. 


Gopéé-nat’ht, a bramhtn employed in the Serampore 
printing-office, was informed by his nephew, that in the 
ycar 1799, he saw thirty-seven females burnt alive with the 
remains of Uniinti-rami, a bramhiin of Bagna-para, near 
Nitdééya. This koolééni bramhtin had more than a hun- 
dred wives. At the first kindling of the fire, only three of 
them were present ; but the fire was kept burning three days ! 
When one or more arrived, the ceremonies were performed, 
and they threw themselves on the blazing fire! On the first 
day, three were burnt; on the second fifteen; and on the 
third nineteen' Among these, some were forty years old, 
and others as young as sixteen. The three first had lived 
with this bramhin; the others had seldom seen him. 
From one family he had married four sisters; two of these 
were among the slaughtered victims. 


In the year 1812, a kool@@nii bramhuu, who had married 
twenty-five women, died at Choona-khalee. Thirteen died 
during his life-time ; the remaining twelve perished with 
him on the funeral pile, leaving thirty childrensto deplore 
the fatal effects of this horrid system. 


Some years ago, a kooléénii bramhtin, of considerable 
property, died at Sookhiichiiri, three miles east of Seram- 
pore. He had married more than forty women, eighteen of 
whom perished on the funeral pile. On this occasion a 
fire extending ten or twelve yards in length was prepared, - 
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into which they threw themselves, leaving more than forty 
children. 


About the year 1802, the wife of a man of property of 
the writer cast was burnt at Kashéé-poori, in the suburbs 
of Calcutta. The bramhiin who witnessed this scene in- 
formed me, that when he went to the spot, he saw a vast 
crowd of people assembled; and amongst the rest the above 
temale, a girl about fourteen years old, and another female, 
of a different cast, who had cohabited with the deceased. 
The girl addressed herself to the mistress of her husband, 
and asked her what she did there: it was true, her husband 
had never loved her, nor had he for one day since their 
marriage lived with her; yet she was now resolved to enjoy 
his company after death. She added, (continuing her ad- 
dress to the mistress of her husband,) ‘ If, however, you 
will accompany him, come, let us burn together; if not, 
arise and depart.’ She then asked the woman what her 
husband had bequeathed to her, and was answered that he 
had given her twenty-five roopees, and some clothes. To 
this the wife of the deceased added twenty-five more. 
After this conversation, the bramhins hastened the cere- 
monies ; her friends entreated her to eat some sweetmeats, 
but she declined it, and declared that she would eat nothing 
but that which she came to eat, (fire.) At this time the 
clouds gathered thick, and there was the appearance of 
heavy rain: some persons urged delay till the rain was 
over; but she requested them to hasten the business, for 
she was ready. A bramhiin now arrived, and entreated the 
favour of this woman to forgive a debt due to her husbahd, 
for which his brother was in confinement. She forgave it, 
leaving a written order behind her, to which she affixed her 
mark, After, the ceremonies by the side of the river, and 
near the pile, were concluded, she laid herself down on the 
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pile, placing one arm under the head of the deceased, and 
the other over his breast, and they were thus tied together. 
At the time of lighting the pile, the rain fell in torrents, 
and the fire was so partially lighted, that during half an 
hour it only singed her clothes and her hair. This devoted 
female, however, remained in the same posture on the pile 
till the rain ceased, when, in a few seconds, the fire devour- 
ed her. It was reported that she had cohabited with others, 
but she denied it before she ascended the pile. 


f An English clergyman, now deceased, once related to ine 
two scenes to which he had been an eye-witness :—one was 
that of a young woman, who appeared to possess the most 
perfect serenity of mind during every part of the prepara- 
tory ceremonies: calm and placid, she acted as though un- 
conscious of the least danger; she smiled at some, gave 
presents to others, and walked round the funeral pile, and 
laid herself down by the dead body, with as much compo- 
Sure as though she had been about to take rest at night. 
The other scene was very different: the woman, middle 
aged and corpulent, appeared to go through the business 
with extreme reluctance and agitation; the bramhins 
watched her, followed her closely, held her up, and led her 
round the funeral pile, and seemed to feel uneasy till they 
had tied her fast to the dead body, and had brought the 
faggots and bamboo levers over her. This clergyman added, 
that he saw one of this woman’s arms move, asin convul- 
sive motions, for some time after the pile was lighted. 
The Hindoos say, that it is a proof the woman was a great 
sinner, if any part of her body is seen to move after the pile 
has been lighted ;°and, on the contrary, if she is not seen 
to move, they exclaim, ‘Ah! what a perfect creature she 
was! What a blessed shht-mirini was her's! A re- 
spectable native once told me, that he had heard of a 
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woman's shrieking dreadfully after she was laid on the pile, 
which, however, did not save her life ™. 


Instances of children of eight or ten years of age thus 
devoting themselves are not uncommon. About the year 
1804, a child eight years old was burnt with the dead body 
of Hitree-nat’hi, a bramhiin of Elo, near Calcutta. At the 
time the news arrived of the death of this child’s husband, 
she was playing with other children at a ncighbour’s house. 
Having just before been severely chastised by her aunt, 
and having formerly suffered much from her, she resolved 
to burn with the dead body, in order to avoid similar treat- 
ment in future; nor could her relations induce her to aller 
her resolution. She said she would enter the fire, but 
would not go back to her aunt. As soon as she was laid 
on the pile, she appeared to die, (no doubt from fear,) 
even before the fire touched her. The Hindoos say, it is 
often the case, that the female who is really Sadhwéé, is 
united to her husband immediately on hearing the news of 
his death, without the delay of the fire——Another instance 
of the same kind occurred in the year 1802, at Vurisha, 
near Calcutta; a child, eight years old, was burnt with her 
husband. Before she went to the funeral pile, she was 
compelled to put her hand upon some burning coals, and 
liold it there for some time, to convince her friends that 
she should not shrink at the sight of the fire-—About the 
year 1794, ‘a girl, fifteen years old, who had been delivered 
of her first child about three weeks, was burnt with her 
husband, Dévéé-chirini, a bramhiin of Miniramti-poori, 
near Barrack-poort. Her friends remonstrated with her, 


*= Jam credibly informed, thdt on the banks of the Brémbt-pagtrt, 
the Hindoos do not lay faggets on the bodies, nor are bamboos used as 
levers to hold them down ; but the widow lies on the pile with'her arma 
round her hitsband, and the fire is kmdled beneath them, 
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and did all except (what they ought to have done) use 
force. When they urged the situation of the infant she 
would leave, she begged they would not disturb her mind 
with such things: it was only a female child, and therefore 
the leaving it was of less consequence. After she had 
mounted the pile, she sat up, and assured the officiating 
bramhiin she then recollected, that in a former birth he was 
her father. 


Women cighty years old and upwards sometimes burn 
with their husbands. About the year 1791, Gopalii-naya- 
lunkari, a very learned bramhin, died at Nidééya. He 
was supposed to have been one hundred years old at the 
time of his death; his wife about cighty. She was almost 
in a state of second childhood, yct her gray hairs availed 
nothing against this most abominable custom.—A similar 
instance occurred about the year 1809, at Shantee-poori, 
“when the wife of Ramt-chiindri-viisoo, a kayiist’ht, at the 
age of eighty or eighty-five, was burnt with the corpse oj 
ber husband. 


Mrityoonjiiyi, the first Stingskriti: ptindit in the College 
of Fort-William, once saw a bramhiinéé at Riingii-poori, 
who had escaped from the pile. She was carried away by 
a mat-maker, from whom she eloped, and afterwards lived 
with a Misitilman groom.—About the year 1804, a woman 
who had lived with a man as his wife, burnt herself with 
his body at Kaléé-ghatii, near Calcutta—Some years ago, 
a sepoy from the upper provinces died at Khiddirii-poort, 
near Calcutta. The woman who had cohabited with him 
went to the head land-owner, and requested him to provide 
the materials for burning her with the dead body. He did 
$0, and this adultesess entered the flames, and was con- 
sumed with the dead body of her paramour. 
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In Orissa, the defenceless widow is coimpelled to cast 
hesself into a pit of fire. Hf, on the death of a raja, his 
wife burn herself with him, his concubines are seized, and 
by beating, dragging, binding, and other forcible methods, 
are compelled to throw themselves into the pit, where they 
are all destroyed together. On this subject I beg leave to 
insert a letter drawn up by Ptriishoo-ramij, a learned bram- 
hin :—¢ Shréé Pirtishoo-ramii writes: I have myself seen 
the wives of one of the rajas of Oorisya burn with their 
husband. These are the particulars :—after the death of raja 
Gopéé-nat’hi-dévi, the head-qucen, of her own aceord, 
being prepared to be burnt with the body, a pit was dug, 
and quantities of wood piled up in it, upon which the 
corpse was laid, and upon this more faggots: when the fire 
blazed with the greatest fury, the head-queen cast herself 
into the flames and perished. The two other wives of the 
raja were unwilling to follow this example ; but they were 
seized by force, and thrown into the pit, and consumed. 
This happened about the year 1793.’ 


The widows of the yogéés, a description of weavers, are 
sometimes buried alive with their deceased husbands. If 
the person have died near the Ganges, the grave is dug by 
the side of the river, at the bottom of which they spread a 
new cloth, and on it lay the dead body. The widow then 
bathes, puts on new clothes, and paints her feet; and after 
various cewemonies, descends into the pit that is to swallow 
her up: in this living tomb she sits down, and places the 
head of her deceased husband on her knee, having a lamp 
near her. The priest (not a bramhiin) sits by the side of 
the grave, and repeats certain ceremonie$, while the friends 
of the decegsed walk round the grave several times, repeat- 
ing, ‘ Hitree bil! Htree bil!’ (that i is, literally, © Repeat 
the name of Hiree;’ but in its common use it is equivalent 
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to ‘ Huzza'! Huzza!’) The friends (if rich) cast into the 
grave garments, sweetmeats, sandal wood, roopees, milk, 
curds, clarified butter, or something of this kind; and the 
widow directs a féw trifles to be given to her friends or 
children. The son also casts a new garment into the 
grave, with flowers, sandal wood, &c, after which earth is 
carefully thrown all round the widow, till it has arisen as 
high as her shoulders, when the relations throw earth in as 
fast as possible, till they have raised a mound of earth on 
the grave; when they tread it down with their feet, and thus 
bury the miserable wretch alive. They place on the grave 
sandal wood, rice, curds, a lamp, &c. and then, walking 
round the grave three times, return home. Among the 
voishniivis also are instances of widows being buried alive 
with the dead bodies of their husbands. On enquiring 
among the bramhins, and other Hindoos employed in the 
Serampore printing-office, I found that these murders were 
much more frequently practised than I had supposed: 
almost every one had seen widows thus buried alive, or had 








heard of them from undoubted authority. 


I could easily increase the number of these accounts so 
as to form a volume; but I am not anxious to swell this 
work with more facts of this nature: these are sufficient to 
fill the mind of the benevolent with the deepest compas- 
sion for the miserable victims of this shocking supersti- 

’ tion. 


The Hindoo shastris permit a woman to alter her reso- 
lution, even on thg funeral pile, and command such a per- 
son to observe a severe fast as an atonement. This fast, 
however, may be commuted by gifts to bramthins. The 
Vishnoo pooranii directs such a female to become a brim- 
htichar@€; which profession obliges the person to abstain 
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from every pleasure, from chewing betle or other exhilirat- 
ing herbs, from anointing herself with oil", &c. Notwith- 
standing this provision of the shastri, 1 am informed that 
at present a widow, if she go to the dead hody, declaring 
that she will be burnt with it, is never permitted to return: 
or, should such a case occur, she is delivered up to persons 
of the lowest cast to do what they will with her; she never 
goes back to her relations. 


the desire of Hindoo women to die with their husbands, 
and the calmness of many in going through the ceremonies 
which precede this terrible death, are circumstances almost, 
if not altogether, unparalleled. It is another proof of the 
amazing power which this superstition has over the minds 
of its votaries®../Among other circumstances which urge 
them to this dreadful deed, we may rank the following :— 
First, the védiis, and other shastriis, recommend it, and 
promise the widow that she shall deliver her husband from 
hell, and enjoy a long happiness with him in heaven, 
secondly, long custom has familiarised their minds to the 
deed; thirdly, by this act they escape the disgrace of 
widowhood, and their names are recorded among the ho- 


® This anointing is callcd Ubhishékii. when oil is applied to the crown 
of the head, and reaches to all the limbs, it 1s called tbhytingt. There 
seems to be a strong affinity betwixt the Jewish and Hindoo methods of 
anointing 1a this respect: ‘It is hkg the precious ointment upen the 
head, that ran down upon the beard, even Aaton’s beard, that went down 
to the skirts of his garments.’ ‘ 

* Such a widow reflects thus :‘ It is right that the wife leave the world 
with her \usband , a son can never be to a mother what a husband is to 
a wife ; the extinction of tife is the work of a misute , by strangling, by 
drowning, how. seon does the sou! leave the body: there are ne terrors 
then in the faneral pile, and T shall at once enter on happiness; what 
nmititudes haye died. in this manner before me; and if I live, I have 
nothing but sorrew to expect.’ 
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nourable of their families’; fourthly, they avoid being 
starved and ill treated by their relations; and lastly, the 
Hindoos treat the idea of death with comparative indiffe- 
rence, as being only changing one body for another, as the 
snake changes his skin. If they considered death as intro- 
ducing a person into an unalterable state of existence, and 
God, the judge, as requiring purity of heart, no doubt 
these ideas would make them weigh well a step pregnant 
with such momentous consequences. 


The conduct of the bramhins at the burning of widows 
is so unfeeling, that those who have represented them to 
the world as the mildest and most amiable of men, need 
only attend on one of these occasions to convince them, 
that they have greatly imposed on mankind. Where a 
family of bramhiins suppose that the burning of a mother, 
or their brother’s or uncle’s wife, or any other female of the 
family, is necessary to support the credit of the family, the 
woman knows she must go, and that her death is expected. 
She is aware also, that if she should not burn, she will be 
treated with the greatest cruelty, and continually reproach- 
ed, as having entailed disgrace on the family. The bram- 
hin who has greatly assisted me in this work, has very 
seriously assured me, that he believed violence was seldom 
used to compel a woman to ascend the pile ; nay, that after 
she has declared her resolution, her friends use various 
arguments to discover whether she be likely to persevere or 
not; (for if she go to the water side, and there refuse to 
burn, they consider it an indelible disgrace on the family ;) 


? It is common at Benares to set up, by the side of the river, stone 
monumeats to the memory of widows who have heen burnt with the 
bodies of deceased husbands. Persons coming from bething bew to 
these stones, and sprinkle water on them, repeating the words Site, 
Shs, i.e. chaste. 
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that it is not uncommon for them to demand a proof of her 
resolution, by obliging her to hold her finger in the fire; if 
she be able to endure this, they conclude they are safe, and 
that she will not alter her resolution. If, however, she 
should flinch at the sight of the pile, &c. they remain deaf 
to whatever she says; they hurry her through the prepara- 
tory ceremonies, attend closely upon her, and go through 
the work of murder in the most determined manner. 


Some years ago, two attempts were made, under the imme- 
diate superintendance of Dr. Carey, to ascertain the number 
of widows burnt alive within a given time. The first attempt 
wwas intended to ascertain the number thus burnt within 
thirty miles of Calcutta, during one year, viz. in 1803. 
Persons, selected for the purpose, were sent from place to 
place through that extent, to enquire of the people of each 
town or village how many had been burnt within the year. 
The return made a total of FOUR HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-EIGHT. Yet very few places cast or west of the 
river Hoogly were visited. To ascertain this matter with 
greater exactness, ten persons were, in the year 1804, 
stationed in the different places within the above-mentioned 
extent of country; cach person’s station was marked out, 
and he continued on the watch for six months, taking 
account of every instance of a widow’s being burnt which 
came under his observation. Monthly reports were sent 
in; and the result, though less than the preceding year’s 
report, made the number between TWO AND THREE 
HUNDRED for the year!—If within so small a space 
several hundred widows were burnt alive in one year, HOW 
MANY THOUSANDS OF THESE WIDOWS MUST 
BE MURDERED IN A YEAR~IN SO EXTENSIVE 
A COUNTRY AS HINDOOST’HAN®! . So that, in fact, 


* It will easily occur to a person familiar with the Holy Scriptares, 
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the funeral pile devours more than war itself! How truly 
shocking! Nothing equal to it exists in the whole work 
of human eruelty! What a tragic history would a complete 
detail of these burnings make ! 


SHCT. XXIX.— Voluntary Suede, (Kamyit-Miriini'.) 


A NuMBER of expressions in several shastris countenance 
the practice of voluntary suicide’; and some of the smri- 
tees, and pooranis, lay down rules for Kamyii-murini; 
declaring it, however, a crime:in a bramhiin; but meritori- 
ous in a shoddri. The person is directed first to offer an 
atonement for all his sins, by making a present of gold to 
bramhiins, and honouring them with a feast; afterwards, 


what a great difference there 1s betwixt the commands of these Scriptures 
respecting the widow and the orphan, and the Hindoo shastris. In the 
former the Divine Being declares himself to be ‘the father of the father- 
less, the husband of the widow.’ 


t From kami, desire, and muriint, death. 


* Many modern works in the Enghsh language give too much counte- 
nauce to this dreadful crime. What 1s it that unites nominal Christians 
and Heathens in so many points of doctrine and practice? Mimoo says,‘A 
mansion infested by age and by sorrow, let its occupier always cheerfally 
gut.” Mr, Hume says, ‘ Whenever pain or sorrow so far overcame my 
patience, as to make me tired of life, I may conciude that I am recalied 
from my station in the plamest and most express terms.——-Where 1s the 
crime of turning a few ounces of blood fidm their natural channel ” 
These are the opimions of Minoo and Hume. The Chistian system, in 
every part, teaches us to say, ‘ All the days of my appointed time will I 
wait, till my change @ome.' In England, where the :dea prevails that 
self-murder excludes from the hope of mercy in the next world, suicides 
are very common. What then must they be in a country contawung so 
much unreheved distress as this, and where the inhabitants aré persuaded, 
that self-murder in the Ganges is thé very road to future happiness? 
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putting on new apparel and adorning himself with garlands 
of flowers, he is accompanied to the river by a band of 
music. If he has any property, he gives it to whom he 
pleases: then, sitting down by the side of the river, he 
repeats the name of his idol, and proclaims, that he is now 
about to renounce his life in this place in order to obtain 
such or such a benefit. After this, he and his friends pro- 
ceed on a boat, and fastening pans of water to his body, he 
plunges into the stream. The spectators cry out, ‘ Hiree 
bul! Hisree bul!’ Huzza! Huzza! and then retire. Some- 
times a person of property kindly interferes, and offers to 
relieve the wants of the victim if he will abstain from drown- 
ing himself; but the deluded man replies that he wants 
nothing, as he is going to heaven ! 


When a person is afflicted with a supposed incurable dis- 
temper, or is in distress, or despised, it is common for him 
to form the resolution of parting with life in the Ganges ; 
or the crime is committed after a vow, at the time of 
making which the person prayed for some favour in the 
next birth, as riches, freedom from sorrow, &c. Sick per- 
sons sometimes abstain from food for several days while 
sitting near the river, that life may thus depart from them 
in sight of the holy stream: but the greater number drown 
themselves in the presence of relations; and instances are 
mentioned, in which persons in the act of self-murder have 
been forcibly pushed beck into the- stream by their own 
offspring! There are different places of the Ganges where 
it is considered as most desirable for persons thus to murder 
themselves, and in some cases auspicious days are chosen 
on which to perform this work of religious merit; but 5 
‘person’s drowning himself in any part of the river is sup- 
‘posed to be followed with immediate happiness, At Sagiiri 
island it is accounted an auspicious sign if the, person is 
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speedily seized by a shark, or an alligator; but his future 
happiness is supposed to be very doubtful if he should 
remain long in the water before he is drowned. The 
British Government, for some years past, has sent a guard 
of sepoys to prevent persons from murdering themselves 
and their children at this junction of the Ganges with the 
sea, at the annual festivals held in this place’. 


Some years ago, as Shivi-Shiromiinee*, a bramhiin, was 
returning from bathing with Kashéé-nat’hu, another bram- 
hin, at Shantee-poorl, they saw a poor old man sitting on 
the bank of the river, and asked him what he was doing 
there. He replied, that he was destitute of friends, and 
was about to renounce his life in the Ganges. Kashéé- 
nat’hii urged him not to delay then, if he was come to die; 
—but the man seemed to hesitate, and replied, that it was 
very cold. The bramhiin (hinting to his companion that 
he wished to see the sport before he returned home) re- 
proached the poor trembling wretch for his cowardice, and 
seizing his hand, dragged him to the edge of the bank; 
where he made him sit down, rubbed over him the purify~ 
ing clay of the river, and ordered him to repeat the proper 
incantations. While he was thus, with his eyes closed, 
repeating these forms, he slipped down, and sunk into the 
water, which was very deep, and perished ! 


About the year 1790, a young man of the order of diin- 
déés took up his abode at Kakshaléé, a village near Ni- 
dééya, for a few months, and began to grow very corpulent, 


§ In the year 1806, gt this place, I saw a bramhiméé (dripping with wet 
and shivering with cold) who had jast been prevented by the sepoys from 
drowning herself,—and durmng.my continuance there I heard of several 
mothers who had been prevented from murdering their children, 


» & Dhis man reiated the fact to me himself. 
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Reflecting that a person of his order was bound to a life of 
mortification, and feeling his passions grow stronger and 
Stronger, he resolved to renounce his life in the Ganges. 
He requested his friends to assist him in this act of self- 
murder, and they supplied him with a boat, some cord, and 
two water pans. He then proceeded on the boat into the 
middle of the stream, and, filling the pans with water, 
fastencd one to his neck, and the other round his Joins, and 
in this manner descended into the water—to rise no more ! 
in the presence of a great multitude of applauding specta- 
tors. A few years after this another dindéé, while suffer- 
ing under a fever, renounced his life in the Ganges at 
Nidééya; and nearly at the same time, a diindéé at Ariya- 
duh, about four miles from Calcutta, in a state of indispo- 
sition, refusing all medical aid, (in which indeed he acted 
according to the rules of his order,) cast himself into the 
river from a boat, and thus renounced life. 


Ginga-dhiri-shastréé, a learned bramhiin, informed me, 
that in the year 1806 he spent ncar two months at Priyagi, 
during which time he saw about therty persons drown them- 
selves! Almost every day he saw or heard of one or more 
sunyaséés who thus terminated their existence; and se- 
veral instances occurred in which a man and his wife, 
having no children, drowned themselves together, praying 
for some blessing in the next birth. 


A friend, in a letter written in the year 1813, says, ‘ The 
circumstance which you heard me relate of the poor leper, 
took place at Futwa, a little more than a year ago. On 
hearing the people of my boat declaré that 4 man was 
going to be drowned, I looked out, and saw the poor crea- 
ture, who had been deprived by disease of his fingers and 
toes, but who in other respects appeared healthy, eating 
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very heartily in the presence of his friends. The bank 
being high, I could not leave the boat till we had proceeded 
to a considerable distance from the place where the man 
sat. As I was running towards the spot, I heard the people 
on the top of the boat call out, “ He is drowned! he is 
drowned '” His attendants, who appeared to be his rela- 
tives, had assisted him to descend the bank; but whether 
they pushed him in, or whether he went into the water of 
his own accord, I cannot tell. He made great efforts to 
resist the stream, and reach the side, and struggled much 
before he sunk.—I endeavoured to impress on the spec- 
tators the heinousness of this crime; but they smiled at 
my concern, and said, they had only complied with the 
wishes of the deceased, who had been deprived by disease 
of his hands and feet,’ 


Another friend, in a letter written at Cutwa, in the year 
1812, says, ‘ Last week I witnessed the burning of a leper 
A pit about ten cubits in depth was dug, and a fire placed 
at the bottom of it. The poor man rolled himself into it, 
but instantly on feeling the fire begged to be taken out, 
and struggled hard for that purpose. His mother and. 
sister, however, thrust him in again; and thus, a man who 
to all appearance might have survived several years, was 
cruelly burnt to death. I find that the practice is not un- 
common in these pats.’ This poor wretch died with the 
notion, that by thus purifying his body in the fire, he should 
receive a happy transmigration into a healthful body: 
whereas, if he had died by the disease, he would, after four 
births, have appeared on earth again as a leper. 


Mr. C. in a letter from Agra, dated in the year 1812, 
says, ‘] went out a few mornings ago, and came to an en- 
closed place, which, on enquiry, I found had been rendered 
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sacred by ten persons having been buried alive there. I 
am informed, that many persons visit the place every Mon- 
day afternoon for worship; and that once or twice a year 
large crowds assemble here, and at another similar place 
near the city. There is great reason to fear that this prac- 
tice is very common in these parts. At Allahabad many 
drown themselves every year; and at Vrinda-viint many are 
buried alive or drowned every year, probably every month.’ 


The Hindoos relate that there existed formerly at Kshéé- 
ri, a village near Niidééya, an instrument called kirivit, 
which was used by devotees to cut off their own heads. 
The instrument was made in the shape of a half moon, with 
a sharp edge, and was placed at the back of the neck, hav- 
ing chains fastened at the two extremities. The infatuated 
devotee, placing his feet on the stirrups, gave a violent 
jerk, and severed his head from his body. 


Cd eae 


SECT. XXX.—Persons casting themselves from Precipices, 
&c. 


ANOTHER way in which the Hindoo shastris allow a per- 
son to renounce life, is by throwing himself from a moun- 
tain, or some other eminence. Bengal is a perfect plain ; 
and I have not learnt how far this permission of the shastri 
is acted upon in the mountainous parts of Hindoost’- 
hani. 
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SECT. XXXI.— Dying under the Wheels of Jiigitnnat'hu’s 
Car. 


Amon6st the immense multitudes assembled at the draw- 
ing of this car, are numbers afflicted with diseases, and 
others involved in worldly troubles, or worn out with age 
and neglect. It often happens that such persons, after 
offering up a prayer to the idol, that they may obtain happi- 
ness or riches in the next birth, cast themselves under the 
wheels of the car, and are instantly crushed to death, 
Great numbers of these cars are to be seen in Bengal; and 
every year, in some place or other, persons thus destroy 
themselves. At Jugiinnat’hii-kshétri, in Orissa, several 
perish annually, Many are accidentally thrown down by 
the pressure of the crowd, and are crushed to death. The 
victims who devote themselves to death in these forms have 
an entire confidence that they shall, by this meritorious 
act of self-murder, attain to happiness. 


I beg leave here to insert the following extract of a letter 
from an officer to a friend, to confirm the facts related in 
this and the two precedivg sections: ‘1 have known a wo 
man, whose courage failed her on the pile, bludgeoned by 
her own dear kindred. This I have told the author of 
‘The Vindication of the Hindoos.’—1 have taken a Gentoo 
out of the Ganges: I perceived him at night, and called 
out to the boat-men.—‘Sir, he is gone; he belongs to God,’ 
‘Yes, but take him up, and God will get him hereafter,’ 
We got him up at the last gasp: I gave him some brandy, 
and called it physif. ‘O Sir, my cast is gone!’ “No, it is. 
physic.’ ‘It is not that, Sir! but my family will never re- 
ceive me. I am an outcast!’ ‘What! for saving your life?” 
*Yey.’ ‘Never mind such a family..—I let above one hun- 

VOL. I. R 
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dred men out of limbo at Jigiinnat’hii : there were a thou- 
sand dead and dying ;—all in limbo starving, to extort 
money from them *. 


i 
SECT. XXXI1.—Jnfanticide. 


Tur people in some parts of India, paiticularly the inha- 
bitants of Orissa, and of the eastern parts of Bengal, fre- 
quently offer their children to the goddess Ginga. The 
following reason is assigned for this practice :—When a wo- 
man has been long married, and has no children, it is 
common for the man, or his wife, or both of them, to make 
a vow to the goddess Ginga, that if she will bestow the 
blessing of children upon them, they will devote the first- 
born to her. If after this vow they have children, the eld- 
est is nourished till a proper age, which may be three, four, 
or more years, according to cireumstances, when, on a par- 
ticular day appointed for bathing in any holy part of the 
river, they take the child with them, and offer it to this god- 
dess: the child is encouraged to go farther and farther into 
the water till it is carried away by the stream, or is pushed 
off by its inhuman parents. Sometimes a stranger seizes 
the child, and brings it up; but it is abandoned by its pa- 
rents from the moment it floats in the water, and if no one 
be found more humane than they, it infallibly perishes. The 
principal places in Bengal where this species of murder is 
practiced, are, Giinga-Sagiri, where the river Hoogly 
disembogues itself into the sea; Voidyiivatéé, a town 
about fourteen miles to the north of Calcutta; Trivénéé, 


Nidééya, Chakdith, and Priyagi. 

= I have not the authority of this gentleman fer inserting this extract, 
but I rely on his known benevolence to excuse the freedom I have thus 
taken. 
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The following shocking custom appears te prevail princi- 
pally in the northern districts of Bengal. If an infant 
refuse the mother’s breast, and decline in health, it is said 
to be under the influence of some malignant spirit. Such 
a child is sometimes put into a basket, and hung up in a 
tree where this evil spirit is supposed to reside. It is gene- 
rally destroyed by ants, or birds of prey; but sometimes 
perishes by neglect, though fed and clothed daily. If it 
should not be dead at the expiration of three days, the mo- 
ther receives it home again, and nurses it: but this seldom 
happens. The late Mr. Thomas, a missionary, once saved 
and restored to its mother, an infant which had fallen out 
of a basket, at Bholahati, ncar Malda, at the moment a 
shackal was running away with it. As this gentleman and 
Mr. Carey were afterwards passing under the same tree, 
they found’ a basket hanging in the branches containing 
the skeleton of another infant, which had been devoured by 
ants. The custom is unknown in many places, but, it is to 
be feared, is too common in others. 


In the north western parts of Hindoost’hani, the horrid 
practice of sacrificing female children as soon as born, has 
been known from time immemorial. The Hindoos ascribe 
this custom to @ prophecy delivered by a bramhiin to 
Dwéépi-singhi, a raji-pootii king, that his race would lose 
the sovereignty through one of his female posterity. An- 
other opinion is, that this shocking practice has arisen out 
of the law of marriage, which obliges the bride’s father to 
pay almost divine honours to the bridegroom: hence per- 
sons of high cast, unwilling thus to humble themselves for 
the sake of & daughter, destroy the infant. In the Punjab, 


y At the time of marriage the girl’s father, taking hold of the knee of 
the boy, worships him, by presenting offerings of rice, flowers, paint, &c. 
and promising io give him his denghter. 

R 2 
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and neighbouring districts, to a great extent, a cast of Sikhs, 
and the rajii-pootis, as well as many of the bramhiins and 
other casts, murder their female children as soon as born. 
I have made particular enquiry into the extent of these 
murders; but as the crime is perpetrated in secret, have not 
been able to procure very exact information. A gentleman, 
whose information on Indian customs is very correct, 
informs me, that this practice was, if it is not at present, 
universal among all the rayii-poots, who, he supposes, de- 
stroy all their daughters: he expresses his fears, that, 
notwithstanding their promises to the Government of 
Bombay, made in consequence of the very benevolent exer- 
tions of Mr. Duncan, the practice is almost generally con- 
tinued. He adds, the custom prevails in the Punjab, in 
Malwa, Joud-poort, Jesselmere, Guzerat, Kutch, and per- 
haps Sind, if not in other provinces. 


A friend at Ludhana, in a letter writen in the year 1812, 
says, ‘The horrible custom of murdering female infants is 
very common among the raju-pootis One of these fellows 
had been induced, by the tears of his wife, to spare the 
life of a daughter born to him. ‘he girl grew up, and had 
arrived at the age of thirteen; but, unfortunately for her, 
had not been demanded in mariage by any one. The 
raji-pooti: began to apprehend the danger of her bringing 
a disgrace upon the family, and resolved to prevent it by 
putting the girl to death. Shortly after forming this atro- 
cious design, he either overheard, or pretended to have 
overheard, some of his neighbours speak of his daughter in 
a way that tended to increase his fears ; when, becoming out- 
rageous, he rushed upon the poor girl, ahd cut her head off. 
The native magistrate confined him for a year, and seized 
ajl his property, But this was only because the girl was 
masriageable; infants are murdered with perfect impunity.’ 
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_ The Jats, a people who abound in these parts,’ says a 
friend, in a letter from Agra, dated May, 1812, ‘ destroy 
their female children as soon as born; but being now afraid 
of the English, they remove their pregnant women before 
the time of delivery into the district of the raja of Bhiritt- 
poor, that they may there commit these horrid murders 
with impunity. Oh! the dark places of the earth are full 
of the habitations of cruelty ' In these parts there are not 
many women burned with their husbands, and when they 
do burn, they are not held down with bamboos, but left to 
themselves and the fire; but if any one run away or jump 
out, they cut her down with a sword, and throw her into 
the fire again. This was done at a flight of steps just by, 
a little before the English took this place; since which 
time I have not heard ot any such events occurring.’ 


—<>— 


SECT. XXXIII.—Ascetics devoured in Forests by Wild 
Beasts. 


Bzsips the dreadful waste of human life in practising 
superstitious austerities, great numbers of Hindoo devotéés, 
who visit forests as an act of seclusion from the world, 
perish by wild beasts. The author, when on a visit to 
Sagiiri: island in the year 1806, was informed by a yogéé 
that s1x of Ins companwns had been devoured there by tygers 
‘in the three preceding months; that while absent in the 
forest gathering sticks, he heard their cries, ahd looking 
over the wall of the temple yard in which they lived, he saw 
the tygers dragging them by the neck into the forest. 
Other forests infested by wild beasts are visited by these 
yogéés, many of whom ate devoured every year. Numbers 
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of secular persons too, drawn to the annual festivals cele- 
brated in these forests, fall victinis to the tygers. 


SECT. XXXIV.—Perishing in Cold Regions. 


Tue Hindoos have a way to heaven without dying. If 
the person who wishes to go this way to heaven, through 
repeating certain incantations, survive the cold, he at last 
arrives at Himaltyt, the residence of Shiva. Such a per- 
son is said ‘to go the great journey.” Yoodhist’hiri, 
according to the poorantis, went this way to heaven; but 
his companions Bhéémii, Urjoont, Nikoola, Sthi-dévi, 
and Droupidéé, perished by the cold on the mountain. 
This forms another method in which the Hindoos may 
metitoriously put a period to their existence. It is also 
one of the Hindoo atonements for great offences. 


—— 


It is difficult to form an estimate of the number of Hin- 
doos who perish annually, the victims of superstition ; -and 
the author fears any reasonable conjecture would appear to 
many as highly exaggerated, and intended to prejudice the 
public mind against the Hindoos as idolaters. He wishes 
to fee] and avow a just abhorrence of idolatry, and to de- 
plore it as one of the greatest scourges ever employed by a 
Being, terrible in anger, to punish nations who have re- 
jected the direct and simple means which nature and con- 
science supply of knowing himself; but he would use no 
unfair means of rendering even idolatry detestable: and 
with this assurance, he now enters on as correct a conjec- 
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ture respecting the number of victims annually sacrificed 
on the altars of the Indian gods, as he is able: 


Widows burnt alive on the faneral pile, in Hindoost’hant, . . . 5000 
Pilgrims perishing on the roads and at sacred places*,. . . . . 4000 
Persons drowning themselves in the Ganges, or buried or burntalive, 500 
Children immolated, including the daughters of the 1ajt-pootiis, . . 500 
Sick persons whose death is hastened on the banks of the Ganges*, 500 





Total, 10,500 





* « Buddruck in Orissa, May 30th, 1806. We know that we are approach- 
ing Juggernaut (and yet we are more than fifty miles from it) by the hu- 
man bones which we have seen for some days strewed by the way. At 
this place we have been joiued by several large bodies of pilgrims, per- 
haps 2000 in number, who have come from various parts of Northern 
India. Some old persons are among them, who wish to die at Juggernaut, 
Numbers of pugrims die on the road, and their bodies generally remain 
unbaried. On a plain by the nver, nea: the pilgrim’s caravansera at 
this place, there are more thana hundred skulls. The dogs, jackals, and 
vultures, seem to live here on human prey. 

‘ Juggernaut, 14th June. I have seen Juggernaut. The scene at Budd- 
ruck 1s but the vestsbule to Juggernaut. No record of ancient or modern 
lustory can give, I think, an adequate idea of this valley of death , 1t may 
be truly compared with the ‘ valley of Hinnom.’ I have also visited the 
sand plains by the sea, in some places whitened with the bones of the 
pilgrims , and anothe: place a little way out of the town, called by the 
English the Golgotha, where the dead bodies are usually cast forth, and 
where dogs and vulturcs are ever seen. 

* Juggernaut, 21st June. I have beheld another distressing scene this 
mormng at the place of skulls , a poor woman lying dead, or nearly dead, 
and her two children by her, looking at the dogs and vultures which were 
near, The people passed by without noticing the children. I asked 
them where was then home. They said, ‘they had no home but where 
their mother was.’ O, there is no pity at Juggernaut! no tenderness of 
heart in Molech’s kingdom.’ ‘Buchanan's Researches tn India. 

*A person who has lived several years near the temple of Jiiginnat’hii, 
in Orissa, in a letter to the author, says, ‘1 cannot pronounce on the num- 
bers who annually permh at Jiiginnat’hb, and on their way thither: in 
some years they do not amount to more than 200 perhaps, but in others 
they may exceed 2000.’ 

* A gentleman, whose opinion is of great weight, says, ‘I believe this 
estimate is far below the truth’ 
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Supposing there to be five thousand towns and large vil- 
lages in Hindoost’hani, and that one widow is burnt from 
each of these places in one year, no less a number than five 
thousand helpless widows are annually burnt alive in this 
country; but if we are guided by the calculation made at 
Calcutta (see p. 114.) it will appear, that at Ieast two wi- 
dows in every large village must be murdered annually, 
including all the large towns in the same ratio, If so, 
instead of five thousand murders, the number must be dou- 
bled; and it will appear that ten thousand widows perish 
on the funeral pile in the short period of twelve months. 
Nor is this havock like the irregular return of war; or the 
contrary, it is as certain and as fatal as the march of death 


itself, 


The second calculation will not appear exaggerated, I am 
persuaded, when we consider the testimony of Dr. Bu- 
chvnan, added to that of an officer inserted in page 124 of 
this volume; to which I could add, that of many respec- 
table natives.—By fevers, hy the dysentery, and other dis- 
eases arising from exposure to the night air, and the priva- 
tions of a long journey, crowds are carticd off in a few days: 
sometimes uumbers involuntarily fall under the wheels of 
the monstrous car of Jugiinnat’hi: five or six hundred per- 
gens, principally women, J am informed, were crushed to 
death before the temple of Jiigtinnat’hij, in the year 1810, 
by the mere pressure of the crowd. The reader must con- 
sider that these sacred places, the resort of pilgrims, are 
spread all over Hindoost’hani, and that pilgrims travel to 
them from distances requiring journeys of three, foyr, and 
five months. 


In the opinion of every person to whom I have shewn the 
manuscript, the other calculations fall far below the real fact, 
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But if these calculations are not beyond the truth, what 
a horrible view dé they present of the effects of supersti- 
tion. Since the commencement of the bramhinical system, 
millions of victims have been immolated on the altars of 
its gods ; and, notwithstanding the influence of Europeans, 
the whole of Hindoost’hanit may be termed ‘a field of blood 
unto this day.’ 


I must leave it to the pen of the future historian and poet 
to give these scenes that just colouring which will harrow 
up the soul of future generations: 1 must leave to them 
the description of these legitimate murders, perpetrated at 
the command and in the presence of the high-priests of 
idolatry ; who, by the magic spell of superstition, have been 
able to draw men to quit their homes, and travel on foot a 
thousand miles, for the sake of beholding an idol cut out 
of the trunk of a neighbouring tree, or dug from an adjoin- 
ing quarry ;—to prevail on men to commit murders to sup-~ 
ply human victims for the altars of religion ;—on mothers 
to butcher their own children ;—on friends to force diseased 
relations into the arms of death, while struggling to extri~ 
cate themselves;—on children to apply the lighted torch to 
the pile that is to devour the living mother, who has fed 
them from her breasts, and dandled them on her knees, 
To crown the whole, these priests of idolatry have persuaded 
men to worship them as gods, to lick the dust of their feet, 
and even to cut off lumps of their own flesh®, their own 
heads‘, as offerings to the gods. 


+ See vol. i. p. 150. © See vol. ii. p. 120. 
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‘SECT. XXXV.—Ceremonies performed on visiting Holy 
Places. 


Tus founders of the Hindoo religion have taught that 
certain places (Téért’hii-sthanti“) are peculiarly sacred ; 
that the performance of religious rites at these places is 
attended with peculiar merit, and followed by extraordinary 
benefits. The suurce and confluence of sacred rivers; 
places where any of the phenomena of nature have been 
discovered ; or where particular images have been set up 
by the gods themselves* ; or where some god or great saint 
has resided ; or where distinguished religious actions have 
been performed—have been pronounced sacred. 


Excited by the miraculous accounts inserted in the shas- 
trus, multitudes visit these places; others reside there for 
a time; and some spend the last stages of life at a holy 
place, to make sure of heaven after death. Rich men not 
unfrequently erect temples and cut pools at these places, 
for the benefit of their souls. 


When a person resolves to visit any one of these places, 
he fixes upon an auspicious day, and, two days preceding 
the commencement of his journey, has his head shaved ; 
the next day he fasts; the following day he performs the 
shraddhii of the three preceding generations of his family 

‘on both sides, and then leaves his house. If a person act 
according to the shastri, he observes the following rules: 
First, till he returns to his own house, he eats rice which 


4 The place where persons obtain ealvation , from éree, salvation, and 
st’hanti, place. 


* At Benares Shivii is said to have set up with his own hands an image 
of the lingt. 
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has not been wet in cleansing, and that only once a day; 
he abstains from anointing his body with oil, and from eat- 
ing fish. It he ride in a palanqueen, or in a boat, he loses 
half the benefits of his pilgrimage: if he walk on foot, he 
obtains the full fruit. The last day of his journey he fasts. 
On his arrival at the sacred spot, he has his whole body 
shaved‘; after which he bathes, and performs the shraddhi. 
It is necessary that he stay seven days at least at the holy 
place; he may continue as much longer as he pleases, 
Every day during his stay he bathes, pays his devotions to 
the images, sits before them and repeats their names, and 
worships them, presenting such offerings as he can afford. 
In bathing he makes kooshii grass images for his relations, 
and bathes them. The benefit arising to relations will be 
as one to eight, compared with that of the person bathing 
at the holy place. When he is about to return, he obtains 
some of the offerings which have been presented to the idol 
or idols, and brings them home to give to his friends and 
neighbours. These consist of sweetmeats, flowers, tooli- 
see leaves, the ashes of cow-dung, &c. After celebrating 
the shraddhi, he entertains the bramhins, and presents 
them with oil, fish, and all those things from which he ab- 
stained. Having done this, he returns to his former course 
of living. The reward promised to the pilgrim is, that he 
shall ascend to the heaven of that god who presides at the 
holy place-he has visited. 


The following are some of the principal places in Hin- 
doost’hani: to which persons go on pilgrimage :-— 


Giiya, rendered “famous as the place where Vishnoo de- 
stroyed a giant. To procure the salvation of deceased 


f If it be a woman, ske has only the breadth of two fingers of he: hair 
behind cut off. If a widow, her whole head is shaved. 
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telations, crowds of Hindoos perform the shraddhi: here; on 
whom government ievies a tax. Rich Hindoos have ex- 
pended immense sums at this place. 


Kashéé, (Renares.) To this place multitudes of Hindoos 
go on pilgrimage; the ceremonies of religion, when per- 
formed at the different holy places in this city, are supposed 
to be very efficacious. It is the greatest seat of Hindoo 
learning in Hindoost’hani. Many Hindoos spend their 
last days here, under the expectation, that dying here se- 
eures a place in Shivi’s heaven. To prove that a man 
dying in the very act of sin at this place obtains happiness, 
the Hindoos relate, amongst other stories, one respecting 
a man who died in a pan of hot spirits, into which he acci- 
dentally fell while carrying on an intrigue with the wife of 
a liquor merchant. Shivii is said to have come to this man 
in his last moments, and, whispering the name of Brimha 
in his ear, to have sent him to heaven. Even Englishmen, 
the Hindoos allow, may go, to heaven from Kashéé, and 
they relate a story of an Englishman who had a great desire 
to die at this place. After his arrival there, he gave money 
to his head Hindoo servant to build a temple, and perform 
the different ceremonies required; and in a short time after- 
wards obtained his desire, and died at Kashéé. I suppress 
the name of my countryman from a sense of shame. 


Prityagi, (Allahabad.) The Hindoos suppose that the 
Ganges, the Yimoona, and the Siiriswittéé, three sacred 
rivers, unite their streams here. Many persons from ali 
patts of India bathe at this place, and many choose a 
voluntary death here. Government levies @ tax on the 
pilgrims. Fle who has visited Gliga, Kashéé, and Prityagt, 
flatters himself that he is possessed of extraordinary reli- 
gious merits. 
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Jiiginnat’hu-kshutri, (in Orissa.) Several temples and 
pools attract the attention of pilgrims at this place; but 
the great god Jigiinnat’hi: is the most famous object of 
attention to pilgrims, who come from all parts of India at 
the times of the thirteen annual festivals held in honour 
of this wooden god. All casts eat together here, the rise 
of which custom is variously accounted for. The Hindoos 
say, that 200,000 people assemble at this place at the time 
of drawing the car; when five or six people are said to 
throw themselves under the wheels of the car every year, 
as a certain means of obtaining salvation. When I asked a 
bramhiin in what way such persons expected salvation, he 
said, that generally the person who thus threw away bis life 
was in a state of misfortune; and that he thought, as he 
sacrificed his life through his faith in Jiginnat’hi, this god 
would certainly save hin,—The pilgrims to this place, espe- 
cially at the time of the above festival, endure the greatest 
hardships; some from the fatigues of a long journey, others 
from the want of necessary support, or from being exposed 
to bad weather. Multitudes perish on the roads, very often 
by the dysentery; and some parts of the sea shore at this 
holy place may be properly termed Golgotha, the number 
of skulls and dead bodies are so great. In no part of India, 
perhaps, are the horrors of this superstition so deeply felt 
as on this spot: its victims are almost countless. Every 
third year they make a new image, when a bramhin re- 
moves the original bones of Krishnis from the belly of the 
old image to that of the new one. On this occasion, he 
covers his eyes lest he should be struck dead for looking at 


t The tradition is, that king Indrt-dyoomii, by the direction of Visb- 
noo, placed the bones of Krishni, who had been accidentally killed by a 
huatgr, ia the belly of the mage of Jaghnnat’hi. : 
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such sacred relics". After this, we may be sure, the com- 
mon people do not wish to see Krishnii’s bones. 


It is a well-authenticated fact, that at this place a num- 
ber of females of infamous character are employed to dance 
and sing before the god. They live in separate houses, 
not at the temple. Persons going to see Jiigtinnat’hié are 
often guilty of criminal actions with these females'. Multi- 
tudes take loose women with them, uever suspecting that 
Jagiinnat’hui will be offended at their bringing a prostitute 
into his presence; or that whoredom is inconsistent with 
that worship from which they expect salvation, and to ob- 
tain which some of them make a journey of four months. 


Before this place fell into the hands of the English, the 
king, a Marhatta chief, exacted tolls from pilgrims for pass- 
ing through his territories to Jitgiinnat’hi. At one place 
the toll was not less than one pound nine shillings for each 
foot-passenger, if he had so much property with hin. 
When a Bengalee raja used to go, he was accompanied by 
one or two thousand people, for every one of whom he was 
Obliged to pay the toll. The Honourable Company's go-~ 
vernment levies a tax of from one to six roopees on each 
passenger. For several years after the conquest of Kituka 
by the English, this tax was not levied; when myriads of 
pilgrims thronged to this place, and thousands, it is 
said, perished from disease, want, &c. 


‘% The raja of Burdwan, Kéértee-Chiindrt, expended, it is said, twelve’ 
lacks of rvopees in a journey to Jigtnnat’hi, and m bribing the bram- 
hitns to permit him to see these bones. For the sight of the bones he paid 
two lacks of reopees; but he died in six months afterwards—jfor his 
¢ 2 Ye a 

‘ The officiating bramhiins there continually live in adulterous connec- 
tion with them. 
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Sonte persons, on leaving this holy place, deposit with 
the hramhiins of the temple one or two hundred roopees, 
with the interest of which the bramhtins are to purchase 
rice, and present it daily to Jugannat’hi, and afterwards to 
diindéés or bramhiins. Deeds of gift are also made to 
Jiginnat’hi all over Hindoost’hant, which are received by 
agents in every large town, and paid to the Mit’hii-dha- 
réés * at Jagannat’ht-kshiitré ; who by this means (though 
prefessing themselves to be mendicants) have become some 
of the richest merchants in India. 


Raméshwtirit, (Ramiseram.) This place forms the south- 
ern boundary of the brambhinical religion. It is famous 
for containing a temple said to have been erected by Rami 
on his return from the destruction of the giant Raviini. 
None but wandering mendicants visit it. 


Chiindrii-shékiiri, a mountain near Chittagong, on which 
stands a temple of the lingti. Over the surface of a pool 
of water inflammable air is said to be perceived, from the 
fire of which pilgrims kindle their burnt-offerings. The 
water oozes from one side of the rock, and as it falls below, 
the pilgrims stand to receive the purifying stream. 


Giinga-Sagiirii, (Sagtrt-island.) At this place the 
Ganges runs into the sea; and this circumstance, it is sup- 
posed, gives an cfficacy to the waters. Vast crowds of Hin- 
doos visit this island twice in the year, and perform reli- 
gious ceremonies for the good of themselves and ancestors: 
some are guilty of self-murder, in which they are assisted 


k These Mut’hi-dharéés are found at every holy place. One person 
preskies over thé house, which is the common resort of pilgrims, who we 
entertained there, 
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by & number of alligators which visit this spot: the infant 
is cast into the jaws of this voracious animal by its infatu- 
ated mother; and thus the religion of Brimha transforms 
the mother into a monster, and tears asunder the tenderest 
ties of nature—-Ruins and pools still exist on the island, 
which prove that, though now the haunt of wild beasts, it 
was once inhabited. 


Uyodhya, (Oude,) the ancient capital of Rami, situated 
by the river Stirtiyoo, is still inhabited. The pilgrims are 
generally Ramats. Mit’hila, (Tirhoot,) the birth-place of 
Sééta, and the capital of her father Jiniiki, is resorted to 
by pilgrims ; as well as Mut’hoora, the birth-place of Krish- 
nt; and Vrinda-viinii, the scene of the revels of this licentious 
deity, whose followers visit many sacred retreats, the resort 
of Krishnti and the milkmaids. Gokoola, the place where 
Krishnit was educated, is also visited by pilgrims, who are 
shewn the various spots which have been consecrated by 
the gambols of their favourite god. 


The forest of Noimisht, near Lucknow, is celebrated as 
the place where Sddtii, the sage, read the pooranis to 
60,000 disciples. 


Voidytinat’hi, a place in Birboom, contains a celebrated 
image called Rami-lingi. Some pilgrims, afflicted with 
incurable distempers, fast here till they die: others make 
vows, sometimes in some such words as these ;—‘ Oh! 
Voidyinat ht, give me « wife, and 1 will bring a pan of 
water from the Ganges and bathe thee ;’ or, ‘ I will present 
thee a miin of milk, for frumenty.’ 


At Viikréshwiirti, another place in Birboom, an image of 
the sage Ushtaviikri is set up, where several warm springs 
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attract the attention of devotees, who bathe in their waters, 
not to heal their bodies, but their souls. 


Kooroo-kshitri, a place near Delhi, where the dreadful 
battle betwixt Yoodist’hiri and Dvoryodhind was fought, 
Here Piriishoo-ramii also is said to have filled five pouls 
with the blood of the kshétriyis, from which he offered a 
libation to his deceased father'. 


Hingoola, a cave or excavated rock on the sea-shore. 
Offerings are presented to the regents of the place on a 
stone in the cave. 


Ekamrii-kaniinii, a place on the borders of Orissa, con- 
taining 6,000 temples dedicated to Shiva. Not less than 
70 or 80,000 people are said to visit this place at the 
drawing of the car of Jiginnat’hi, when all casts eat 
together. 


Hiiree-dwari, (from Hiree, a name of Vishnoo, and dwari, 
a door,) or the mouth from which the Ganges issues. An 
account of this place, inserted in the.6th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, declares, that 2,500,000 people assem- 
bled here at a festival in 1796. 


Kanchéé, a town in Telinga, divided into two parts, 
Shivi-Kanehéé and Vishnoo-Kanchéé. At a festival held 
here in the month Choitri, the disciples of Shiv and 
Vishnoo quarrel, and often murder one another. 


1 To satisfy his revenge. There is nothing revolting to the feelings of 
the Hindoos in this dreadfal act of revenge : which has made Kooroo- 
kshittrt a holy place. When a Hindoo is describing a dreadful quarrel, 
he says, ‘ It was a perfect Kooroo-kshittri.’ 


VOL, It, T 
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Multitudes of other places in India are venerated and 
visited by pilgrims. When I was writing this account, on 
describing Bristol Hot-wells, with all its gilt crutches 
hanging in the pump-room, to the learned bramhiin who 
assisted me, he confessed that it would make a famous holy 
place, and attract immense crowds of pilgrims. It is a 
deplorable circumstance, that such a waste of time, of life, 
and of property, should be incurred, through the fatal de- 
ception, that the sight of a holy placc will be accepted by 
the Judge of heaven and earth, instead of repentance and 
conversion, instead of a contrite heart and a holy life. 


SECT. XXXVI.—Ceremomes at Death. 


A sick person, after his removal to the banks of the 
Ganges, if he possess sufficient strength, directs quanti- 
ties of food, garments, &c. to be presented to the bramhins. 
That he may not be compelled to cross Voitiranéé, whose 
waters are hot, in his way to the seat of judginent, he pre- 
sents to a bramhun a black cow. When about to expire, 
the relations place the body up to the navel in the river, 
and direct the dying man to call aloud on the gods, and 
assist him in dving so. 


The burning of the body is one of the first ceremonies 
which the Hindoos perform for the help of the dead in a 
future state. If this ceremony have not been attended to, 
the' shraddhi, tirpind, &c. cannot be performed. If a per- 
gon be unable to provide wood, cloth, clarified butter, rice, 
water pans, and other things, beside the fee to the priest, 
he must beg among his neighbours. If the body be thrown 
into the river, or burnt, without the accustomed ceremo- 
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nies, (as is sometimes the case,) the ceremonies may be 
performed over an image of the deceased made of kooshit 
grass. 


Immédiately after death, the attendants lay out the body 
on a sheet, placing two pieces of wood under the head and 
feet; after which they anoint the corpse with clarified 
butter, bathe it with the water of the Ganges, put round 
the loins a new garment, aud another over the left shoulder, 
and then draw the sheet on which the body lies over the 
whole. The heir-at-law next bathes himself, puts on new 
garments, and boils some rice, a ball of which and a lighted 
brand he puts to the mouth of the deceased, repeating in- 
cantations. The pile having been prepared, he sets fire to 
it, and occasionally throws on if clarified butter and other 
combustibles. When the body is consumed, he washes the 
ashes into the nver; the attendants bathe, and, presenting 
a drink-offering to the deceased, return home: before they 
enter the house, however, each one touches fire, and chews 
some bitter leaves, to signify that parting with relations by 
death is an unpleasant task. 


—=>— 


SECT. XXXVII.—Rites for the Repose of the Soul, 
(Sho addhii.) 


Tur Hindoo shastris teach, that after death the soul 
becomes prétii™, viz> takes a bedy about the size of a per- 
son’s thumb, and remains in the custody of Yimi, the 
judge of the dead. At the time of receiving punishment 
the body becomes enlarged, and is made capable of endur- 


» A départed ghost. 
T2 
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ing-sorrow. The performance of the shraddhiti delivers the 
decéased, at the end of a year, from this state, and franslates 
him to the heaven of the Pitrees, where he enjoys the re- 
ward of his meritorious actions; and afterwards, in another 
body, enters into that state which the nature of his former 
actions assign to him. If the shraddhii be not performed, 
the deceased remains ‘in the prétii state, and cannot enter 
another body. We are here strongly reminded of the 325th 
and six following lines of Virgil, in the 6th book of his 
Atneid, as well as of the 28th ode of the Ist book of Horace. 


The offerings made in a person’s name, after his decease, 
and the ceremonies which take place on the occasion, are 
called his shraddhi, which the Hindoos are very anxious to 
perform in a becoming manner. The son who performs 
these rites obtains great merit: and the deceased is hereby 
satisfied", and, by gifts to the bramhins in his name, 
obtains heaven. 


There are three shraddhiis for the dead : one, eleven days 
after death; another, every month; and another at the 
close of a year after a person’s decease. During the ten° 
days of mourning, the relations hold a family council, and 
consult on the means of performing the shraddhii; on the 
last of these days, after making an offering for the dead by 
the side of the river, they are shayed. This offering con- 
sists of boiled rice, sugar, curds, sweetmeats, milk, plan- 
tains, &c. made into ten balls, and presented with prayers. 


® Minoo says,‘ What sort of oblation, given duly to the manes, is 
gapable of satisfying them fora long time, or for eternity, I will now 
agclare, without omission,’ 

* Bramhiins are unclean for ten days after the death of a relation; 
kshbtriyis, twelve ; voishyiis, fifteen, and shoddrs, thirty. 
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The next day, after bathing >, the family prepare an open 
place for the ceremonies. If it be the shraddhii of a rich 
man, all the learned Hindoos and respectable people of the 
neighbouring villages are invited. The company being 
seated under an awning, the sons and the other relations of 
the deceased, dressed in new garments, place themselves in 
the midst of the company with their faces eastward, having 
near them sixteen different gifts, as brass cups, candlesticks, 
umbrellas, shoes, &c. Next are brought seeds of sesamum, 
a smail piece of gold, and another of g different metal, wrapt 
up in new cloths. The son of the deceased now puts a 
piece of new cloth across his neck, and offers an atonement 
for the sin of having killed insects in sweeping the room, 
in cooking, grinding spices, and in moving the water jar; 
then follows an offering to the sun; then, rising, and 
bringing his hands forward in a supplicating posture, he 
solicits leave from the company to make the offering; after 
which he offers the sesamum, gold, and metal, for the hap- 
piness of the deceased ; takes the kosha, and sprinkles the 
sixteen gifts with water; then, placing a flower on each, and 
repeating prayers, he offers them in the presence of the 
shalgramii, one by one, in the name of the deceased, that 
he may obtain heaven. The son after this, if in circam- 
stances sufficiently affluent, presents large gifts to the 
bramhiins, as elephants, horses, palanqueens, boats, &c. the 
receiving of which, however, is not honourable. A bram- 
hiin then marks the foreheads of all present with sandal 
powder, and puts round the neck of each a garland of 
flowers. To the tigridanéé? bramhiins and others are now 

P At the time of bathing, the person who will perform the shradditi, 
purifies himself by putting water, seeds, fruits, &c. m parts of the trasks 


of four plantain trees, .epeating incantations, He sends some'of this 
water home to purjfv the family., 


4 Brambiins who receive the first gifts at shraddhis are called by this 
nanie. 
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given, amidst much confusion among the receivers, the 
sesamum, the morsel of gold, the metal, a large bason full 
of kourees, and a couch or two, as well as the sixteen dif- 
ferent gifts; after which the assembly breaks up. The son 
then goes into the house, and placing a bramhin and his 
wife on a seat, covers them with ornaments, worships them, 
and, adding a large present of money, dismisses them. 


After this, the son of the deceased requests five bram- 
hiins, of some note for learning, to offer a male calf; in 
doing which they take two cloths each, four poitas, four 
betle-nuts, and some kourees, provided for the purpose, 
and go with the company to a spot where an altar has been 
prepared, one cubit high, and four cubits square. Four of 
the bramhins sit on the four sides of the altar, and there 
worship certain gods, and offer a burnt-sacrifice. Near the 
altar are placed the shalgramt, four female calves, a male 
calf, and a vilwi post. The fifth bramhiin reads certain 
parts of a-poorani, to drive away evil spirits. The female 
calves are tied to four vilwi posts, and the male calf to a 
post called vrishi post’. To the necks of the female calves 
four small slender baskets are suspended, in which are 
placed, among other things, a comb, and the iron instru- 
ment with which the Hindoo women paint their eyebrows 
black. A sheet of metal is placed under the belly of the 
male calf, on the back a sheet of copper: the hoofs are 
covered with silver, and the horns,with gold, if the shraddhit 
be performed by a rich man‘. On the hips of the male 
calf marks of Shivii’s trident are impressed with a hot iron, 


* Vrisht is the name for a ball. A rough image of one of these animals 
is carved in the middle of the post, which is afterwards set up in a public 
rowd til it rotg gr falls down, It is often full of rough carved figures. 
A good one costs abont four roopees. 


* If by a poor man, imitations of these things are used. 
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After this, the son of the deceased washes the tail of the 
male calf, and with the same water presents a drink-offer- 
ing to his deceased ancestors; and afterwards marries the 
male calf to the four female calves, repeating many for- 
mulas, in which they are recommended to cultivate love 
and mutual sympathy. The son next liberates the female 
calves, forbidding any one to detain them, or partake of 
their milk in future. In liberating the male calf he says, 
‘I have given thee these four wivest; live with them. 
Thou art the living image of Yumt; thou goest upon four 
legs. Devour not the corn of others, go not near a cow in 
calf, &c.’. The female calves are generally taken by bram- 
hiins ®: the male calf is let loose, to go where he pleases*. 


To this succeeds what js peculiarly termed the shraddht. 
The river side, or the cow-house, or some retired place, is 
chosen; after cleansing which, they collect all kinds of 
eatables, cloth, sesamum, flowers, &c. and place them in 
dishes made of the excavated trunks of the plantain tree. 
The son then washes his feet, and sits with his face towards 
the east, with a shalgramti before him, and repeats many 
incantations to purify himself; he then worships the shal- 
gramii; presents to his deceased parent the seven dishes 
placed to the east, repeating various incantations; and 
worships Ginga, Vishnoo, and the household gods, adding 
an offering to the ancestors of the king, as an acknowledg- 


t Here the Hindoos marry cattle! In another part of this work 
the reader will find an account of the marriage of monkies!! 


“ Yet the receiving of these and other gifts at shiaddhus 1s supposed 
to disgrace a person. * 


* These bulls wander about, and are treated by the Hindoos with great 
respect No one can claim any rediess tor the injury they do, and no 
Hindoo dare destioy them. In large towns they are often mischievous. 
The English call them biamhinéé bulls. 
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road. At the close of the entertainment, if the person 
making the shraddhtt be'rich, he gives presents to all those 
who are not guests, whether bramhiins or the poor, and 
thus dismisses them. The next morning he dismisses the 
learned bramhiins with presents: to the most learned hé 
gives five roopees perhaps, and to those less learned one. 
The bramhiins who were invited are also dismissed with 
presents. About one o’clock a feast is provided for the re- 
lations, who are*dismissed the next morning with presents 
of money, cloth, &c. and on this day another dinner is 
provided for nearer relations. At the close of the shraddhti 
a number of mendicant musicians play on certain instru- 
ments of music, and sing verses celebrating the revels of 


Krishnii; they are often dismissed with large presents. 


The next day the family return to their accustomed diet; 
but the sons, for twelve months after the deccase of the 
father, must rcfuse every gratification, and cook with their 
own hands, or eat what has been prepared by a wife, or 
some near relation dwelling in the house. 


Giinga-Govindii-Singhi, a person of the writer cast, 
head-servant to Mr. Hastings, expended, it is said, 1,200,000 
roopees at his mother’s shraddhii; and Raja Nava-Krishnit 
of Calcutta, nearly as much in the shraddhii for his mother. 
This expense was principally incurred in presents to the 
bramhiins, such as bedsteads, at two or three hundred 
roopees each; water pitchers of silver and gold, some worth 
a thousand, and others two thousand Toopees; dishes of 
silver and gold, at five hundred, two hundred, and one hun- 
dred; silver and gold cups and lamp-stands, at two hundred, 
one hundred, &c.; covered bawls for betle-nut, and gold 
and silver water jugs, at from five hundred down to one 
hundred ; and cloths at ten or fifteen roopees a piece. 

VOU. II. U 
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Vast crowds of mendicants* and poor people fill the 
roads at the time of a large shraddhii for two or three days 
together, each of whom obtains a roopee, or half a roopee ; 
sometimes nothing. The lower orders expend three hun- 
dred, two hundred, of one hundred roopecs at a shraddhi. 
Many persons reduce themselves to beggary to procure the 
name of having made a great shraddhii. If aman delay 
this ceremony, the priest urges him repeatedly to what he 
calls his duty. According to the Hindoo. law, a person 


cannot inherit an estate who has not performed the 
shraddhi. 


The monthly shraddhi for the first year after the death 
of the parent, is upon a very small scale, and the expense 
is from ten roopees to twelve anas. 


Beside these, there are other shraddhis tor deceased 
ancestors, as, in every month at the total wane of the moon ; 
on the last fifteen, or ten, or five days of the moon in 
Bhadrii; once during the first fifteen days of the moon in 
Ogrihaytni; and again in the same month”, in Poushtis, 
and Maghu, on the eighth of the wane of the moon; in 
Voishakhi¢ and Shraviint’, on any of the first fifteen days 

* Some of the mendicants come journies of four or five days. 


+ In this shraddht the flesh of cows was formerly offered in sacrifice. 
In the kulee-yogi this is forbidden, and that of deer or goats 1s substi- 
tuted. - 

© This shraddhii 3s performed principally with herbs. 

4 In this shraddhu bread 1s chiefly used. 

° Barley 1s the principal thing used in thus shraddht. At this time the 
Hindoo women scattei the husks of barley in the public roads, m imita- 
tion it 18 said of the mother of Riighoo-nundtni, compiler of a number of 
the smiitees. 


* The newly descended rain is the principal article in this shraddht. 
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of the moon. At some of these times all Hindoos perform 
this ceremony; at other times only a few persons. ‘The 
expense is trifling, as scarcely any persons are entertained 
at them. 


SECT. XXXVIII.—-Puryfications. 


A Hinpoo becomes unclean by various circumstances, 
during which he is interdicted almost every religious cere- 
mony, and forbidden to shave or cut his nails. In the act 
of purification the person shaves the head, bathes, and puts 
on clean apparel. 


A Hindoo becomes unclean after the death of persons 
related to him by birth. if a child die before he has teeth, 
the family bathe immediately, and become clean; or if a 
child die before its ears aie bored, the family remain un- 
clean one night. If a wortan miscarry, the family become, 
impure for ten days. After a birth, all the members of the 
family in a direct line become unclean. A woman in her 
courses is unclean for three days; but on the fifth day, 
after bathing, she may again perform religious ceremonies. 
Every person is considered as in some measure unclean 
while in a state of sickness, and from some religious ser- 
vices a sick person is wholly excluded. A bramhiin be- 
comes*unclean by the touch of a shéddri, a dog, a Miistil- 
man, a barbarian, &c. and all casts, by touching a woman 
"in her courses, a dead body, ordure, urine, the food of other 
casts, &c. 
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SECT. XXXIX.—Atonements for Offences. 


Tue ancient Hindoo laws on this subject are very nume- 
rous, and in many instances very severe and unjust. By 
these laws the whole property of the country was put into 
a state of requisition by the bramhiins. At present, very 
few offences expose a person to the penalties of the canon 
law : among these, however, are the killing a bramhin, a 
religious mendicant, or a woman; striking a bramhin ; 
killing a cow. Slight atonements are also offered by some 
when labouring under certain diseases, and for uninten- 
tional offences. 


I here inser! some extracts from the work on atonements 
called Praytishchitti-Nirntiyti.—There are nine sorts of sins 
requiring atonements . 1. Jatee-bhringshit-kirt, in which 
is included the eating of onions, defrauding relations, &c. 
2. Shinktréé-ktirini, viz. sodomy. 3. UWpatréé-kiriint, 
which includes receiving presents from barbarians ; bram-- 
hiins entering into trade; and bramhius serving shéddriss. 
4. Milaviht, in which is included destroying insects; 
eating fruit which has lain near a person who has drank 
spirits; excessive grief for a trifling loss; and stealing wood, 
fruit, or flowers. 5. PrihGérnntikit, which includes various 
offences against the cast. 6. Ooptipatiki, which includes 
many actions: among the rest, killing cows; becoming 
priest to the low casts; a person’s selling himself; forsak- 
ing father, mother, sons; neglecting the védis, or conse- 
crated fire; giving a daughter in marriage to a younger 
brother before the elder; giving a younger son in marriage 


s In many pfaces,bramhins, at present, become clerks, cooks, &c. to 
the higher classes of shoodrtis. 
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before the elder; in the two last cases also becoming priest 
at the time of such marriage; usury in lending goods; not 
completing a vritt ; selling a pool of water, a garden, a son, 
&e.; not performing any one of the siingskariis ; forsaking a 
friend; obtaining instructions from a disciple; killing a 
woman, or a shdddri, a voishyt, a kshitriyt, &c.; cutting 
green trees for fire-wood ; neglecting to pay debts; subdu- 
ing or driving away a person not an enemy by the power of 
incantations; denying a future state, &c. 7. Onoopatukt, 
which includes many different actions, viz. a son’s having 
intercourse with a woman who is a wife (though of another 
cast) to his father; adultery with an uncle’s wife ; with the 
wife of a grandfather; with an aunt by the mother’s side; 
with the wife of a king; with a father’s sister; with the 
wife of a shrotriy@ bramhtin; with the wife of a priest; 
with the wife of a teacher of the védis ; with the wife of a 
friend; with the friend of a sister; with any woman in the 
line of consangu.nity; with any woman of a cast superior 
to that of the man; with the wife of a chandali; with a 
virgin, the daughter of a bramhin ; with a woman while in 
her courses; with a woman who has embraced the life of a 
brimbhicharingé. 8. Mihapatikt, which includes five dif- 
ferent offences, viz. killing bramhitins; a bramhiin’s drink- 
ing spirits, or a shdddri’s intercourse with the wife of a 
bramhiin ; stealing gold trom a bramhin to the amount of 
a gold mohur; adultery with the wife of a gooroo, viz. with 
the wife of a father, if she be of a superior cast, or if she 
be of the same cast. Whoever commits these actions is 
called mithapattkeé, and whoever lives in familiar habits 
with this person becomes also mahapatikéé : this includes 
sleeping on the same bed; sitting together on one seat; 
eating together ; “drinking out of one cup; eating together 
of food cooked in one vessel; becoming priest to a mitha- 
patukéé; teaching the védiis to such an offender. If a 
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person converse with a muhapatukéé, or touch him, or if 
the breath of this offender ‘fall upon him, and these fami- 
liarities be continued for twelve months, this person also 
becomes muhapatikéé. 9. Utipatikt includes incest with 
@ person's own mother, or daughter, or son’s wife. 


If a person kill a bramhtn, he must renounce life, or 
offer the prajapityt atonement for twenty-four years"; or, 
in case of inability, he must offer 360 cows with their 
calves, and 100 cows as a fee; or 470 roopees, besides 24 
roopees as a fee. Ifa person murder a bramhiinéé, whose 
husband is ignorant of the védis, the offender must perform 
the prajapityi atonement for six years. This may be com- 
muted for ninety cows and calves, or 270 kahdniis of kou- 
rees. For murdering the wife of a ksh%trya, this atone- 
ment must be repeated three years; of a vosshyd, one year 
and a half; and of a shdddri, nine months. If the woman 
were with child, or in her courses, the atonement must be 
doubled. If a bramhin, or a kshitriyé, murder a ksht- 
triyu, the prajapiityti atonement must be repeated for three 
years. This may be commuted for forty-five mi'ch cows 
and their calves, or 135 kahants of hourees. If a bramhin, 


» The following is the law respectmg this atonement —The offender, 
for three days, 1s to eat, each day, only twenty-six mouthfuls of rice, 
clarified butter, milk, &c. boiled together , for the next three days he 
must eat in the evening twenty-two mouthfuls, for the next three days 
he is to ask for nothing, and, unless spontancously given him, to eat 
nothing. If dvly food be given im, it must be twenty-four mouthfuls of 
the same kind of food as mentioned above, for the next three days he 
must eat nothing. Ifhe abstain from food on those days in which he 
allowed to take food if given to him, he does notecommi a fault. Ifa 
person be unable to fast so long, he may make a commutation by fasting s1x 
days. Ifa person be not able to fast six days, he may be exempted, on 
making an offering of a cow and calf, or, un case of inability to do this, 
he may offer three kahimiis of kourees. 
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a kshiitriyi, or voishyi, murder a voishyt, the above atone- 
ment must be repeated for one year and a half. This may 
be commuted for twenty-three cows and their calves, or 
674 kahints of kourees. For murdering a shdddri, the 
above atonement must be repeated for nine months. This 
may be commuted for twelve cows and their calves, or 36 
kahints of kourees; (about one pound sterling.) 


If a bramhiin have killed a cow belonging to a bramhiin, 
he must offer the following atonement :—he must have his 
head shaved; for thirty days, dwell with cows, eat barley 
boiled in the urine of cows, and wear a cow’s skin. For 
the next two months, he must eat only once a day. For 
the two following months, he must bathe with the urine of 
cows. During these days of penance he must abstain from 
sin; he must follow a herd of cows; stand when they 
stand', and eat the dust which they throw up with their 
feet. At night, after putting the cows in the stall, he must 
bow to them, and then sit upright, cross-legg’d, and watch 
them all night. If one of the herd be sick, or have met 
with any misfortune, he must expose his own life for its 
preservation. He must not seek the preservation of his 
own life from the scorthing sun, the chilling cold, the pelt- 
ing rain, or the driving storm, till he have secured the herd. 
If the cows be feeding on another person’s ground, he is 
not to drive them away, nor inform the owner. He must 
not prevent the calf from sucking, though the cow should 
not have been milked. After the person has thus gone 
through this atonement without fault, he must offer to a 
learned bramhiin ten cows and a bull. If this be beyond 


4 Uf however, part of the herd be lymg down, and part be standing, he, 
wadst do as the greater number do. If the number lying*down and the 
number standing be equal, he mast do that which 1s most vainfal to him- 

“self; of course he must stand. 
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his ebility, he must give up.all he has. If an offender be 
uamble to go through all his peaance, he must, besides the 
above fee, offer seventeen new-milch cows. If he be poor, 
he may offer sixty-six kahints of kourees*. This is the 
atonement, if the cow was wilfully killed by a bramhitn. if 
accidentally killed, the offender must go through haif the 
‘penance, and offer one cow. Besides offering the atone- 
ment, the person who has wilfully or accidentally killed a 
cow, must give to the owner another cow equally good. If 
he cannat give such a cow, he must give a proper price, to 
be ascertained by five respectable neighbours. If a bram- 
hin castrate a bull, he must offer the six month’s atone- 
ment as for killing a bramhiin’s cow. If a cow die acciden- 
tally in the field, it is taken for granted that it was not pro- 
perly taken care of, and an atonement must be offered. 
Such a person must have his head shaved; bathe three 
times a day; wear a cow’s skin with the horns, hoofs, &c. 
on it; follow the herd; watch the herd by night, &c. If 
the animal died at night in the cow-house, and the keeper 
‘was permitted to go home, instead of watching over the 
cattle, the atonement must be offered by the owner. If in 
consequence of the falling of a bell from @ cow’s ear! the 
cow die, the owner must offer half offithe prajapityu atone- 
ment. lf a Hindoo sell a cow to a barbarian, he must eat 
only one mouthful in the morning for four days, and for 


& Te-the work called Praydshebittt-vivékii it is declared, that if a per- 
200 be unable to pay this fine, he must beg for twelve years, and what- 
ever Ke is able to procure, ke must give ax a comnmutation for the atone- 
mept:. At the present period, persons*may bé seen, having the head 
shaved, making ‘a‘noise like’the Jowing: of a cow, having a rope, with’. 
whidh c cows are tred by the feg, in the hand, &c. bégging for this avowed 
purpose ; yet most of these: persons make this a confrivance ‘to obtain 
money. 

tttnng there like wn ear-ring, or ornament, but with thetatention of 
keeping the herd together by the sound. 
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the next four days four mouthfuls each day in the evening. 
If the buyer kill and cat the cow, the person who disposed 
of the animal must offer the same atonement as a bramhun 
for killing a cow. ; 


If a man kill a horse, he must make an offering of cloth 
toa bramhin™. If an elephant, he must give to the bram- 
hiins five biue bulls. If an ass, a goat, or a sheep, a male 
calf, one yea old, must be given to a bramhiin. If a goose, 
a peacock, a white heron, or a hawk, he must give a cow 
toa bramhiin. If a tyger,a milch cow. If a camel, or a 
buffalo, he must forfeit a rittikt of gold. If a hog, he 
must present to a bramhtin a pitcher of clarified butter. 
If a parrot, a calf, one year old. If a snake, an axe for cut- 
ting wood. If a cat, a guano, an ichneumon, or a frog, he 
must for three days partake of nothing but milk. If any 
one of these offences have becn done repeatedly, the offen- 
der must offer a fourth of the prajapityt atonement. Ifa 
person have killed a thousand larger insects, he must offer 
the sime atonement as for accidentally killing a shdddrit. 
For killing a few smail insects, the person must repeat an 
incantation, while squeezing his nose with his fingers. 


If a bramhiin, ignorantly, have intercourse once with the 
wife of a chandali, he must offer the prajaptityti atonement 
during twelve years. If done wilfully, he must renounce 
life as the expiation of his sin. if done repeatedly, the 
offence cannot be expiated. If a bramhiin have improper 
intercourse with a virgin, or with his own daughter, or with 
his son’s wife, he must become an eunuch, and renounce 


™ The atonements for killing horses and other ammals, qs well as in- 
sects, are alike to all the casts. Shoollipanee, a ptindit, however, main- 
tains, that 1n all these cases a shdodri, a female, a chuid, and an aged 
persen, are to offer only one half of the atonement. 


VOL. II. x 
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life. If a person of any other cast commit such sin, he 
must renounce lite by the toosh-anilé atonement *. 


If a shdddré live with a bramhiinéé of bad character, he 
must renounce life by casting himself into a large fire. If 


® In the work called prayiishchutta-vivéhii, the method in which this per- 
son must renounce life 1s thus related — After shaving his head, bathing, 
&c. he must cover himself with chaff, and, lying down, the fire must be 
kindled at hie feet , and in this way, by slow degrees, he must give up his 
life ta expiate kis crime. In another work, the following story 15 re- 
lated respecting this method of expiating sin .—In foimer times, it was 
common for very learncd piindits to go from kingdom to kingdom, chal- 
lenging each king to bring forth his piudits, to hold disputations on the 
subjects contained inthe shastriis. Oodtiyinacharyt had, in this manner, 
obtained the victory over all the pindits in the world. He was also the 
great instrument in overcoming the bouddhis, and in reestablishing the 
practice of the védiis, but in arming the kings against the bouddhiis he 
had been instrumental in destroying many bouddhi bramhiins. Towards 
the close of his life he went to Jiginnat’hi-kshétrt , but when he arrived 
at the temple, the door shut of itself against hum, and he sat at the door, 
surrowful, and keeping a fast. In the midst of his fast the god appeat- 
ed to him ina dream, and told him, he had been guilty of killing many 
bramhins , he could not, therefore, see hisface he must renounce life by 
offering the toosh-antlik atonement. Oodityinacharyti was angry with 
Jéginnat’hi, and pronounced a carse upon him, telling him, that in sgme 
future penod, when he should be destroyed by the bouddhiis, he would 
remember his benefactor. This pindit soon afterwards, however, obeyed 
the command of Jiigiinnat’ht. When he had been several days suffering 
in the chaff-fire, and his lower parts were burnt, Shiinktracharyt called 
on him, and challenged him to dispute. Oodiytnacharyt declined it, on 
account of the pain which he endured, but Shiinkiracharyti promised to 
eure the burnt parts, and told him, that after the dispute was over, he 
might offer the atoneinent. Oodtytinacharyt ridiculed him for pretend- 
ing to dispute with him, since he had not sense to judge in a case so ob- 
vious: half his body was burnt already, and yet he (Shiinkuracharyt) 
advised him to have the burnt parts restored, fn’ orde: to dispute with 
him, in wiuch case he would have to endure these suffenngs twice over. 
Shimkiracharyt, being thus overcome at the commencement, retired. 
The other continued the atonement, and thus expiated his sin of kuling 
the bouddht brambtns. 
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a shoddrit live with a bramhiinéé of unsullied character, he 
must tie straw round the different parts of his body, and 
cast himself into the fire. ‘The woman must be placed on 
an ass, and led round the city, and then dismissed, never to 
return. If a voishyt commit the same offence with a 
bramhiinéé, or a female kshitriyi, he must renounce life, 
tying kooshii grass 1ound his limbs, and then throwing 
himself into the fire. If a person defile the bed of his 
mother-in-law, he must put a red hot picce of stone or iron 
into his mouth, and beeome an eunuch. If any person 
have unnatural connection with a cow, he must repeat the 
prajaputya atonement four times. 


If a person marry his paternal or maternal niece, he 
must perform the chandrayinit atonement, and the mar- 
riage beeomes void, though the maintenance of this woman 
for life will fall upon the offender. [For marrying with- 
in the degrees of consanguinity, many different atone- 
ments are ordered, according to the nearness of rela- 
tionship.] 


If a bhamhiin eat without having on his poita, he must 
repeat the gayltréé 100 times, and partake ot nothing that 
day but the urine of cows. If a person eat cow’s flesh 
unknowingly, he must offer the prajapityt atonement. If 
he have repeatedly eaten cow’s flesh, he must perform the 
chandraytinii vriiti, and forfeit a bull and a cow. If a per- 
son eat the flesh of elephants, horses, camels, snakes, or 
dogs, he must continue offering the prajapiityti atonement 
during twelve months. If a bramhiin drink spirits, he 
must again undergo investiture with the poita. If a bram- 
hiin repeatedly eat onions, he must perform the chandra- 
yuni vriiti, and be again invested with the poita. If a 
person drink the milk of a cow, before the expiration of ten 

x 2 
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days after she has calved, he must fast two days. If any 
man drink the milk of sheep or buffaloes, he must fast two 
nights. 


If a bramhiin eat once with a person whose father was a 
shdddrii and his mother a bramhiinéé, he must perform the 
chandrayint vriti, or make an offering of cight cows and 
their calves, or 221 kahinis of kourees. If a bramhtin eat 
the food, or semen, or urine, or ordure of a voishyt, he 
must perform the prajaptityi viliti'; or perform the other 
things prescribed instead of this atonement. If any person 
be compelled to eat the boiled rice of a chandali, he must 
fast twelve days; but this may be commuted by giving to 
a bramhiin five cows with their calves, or 15 kahtinis of 
kourees. If the rice be unboiled, the eater must fast three 
days. If a bramhin unknowingly drink water from the 
pitcher with which a chandalii draws water from his well, 
he must fast three nights, and the next day he must eat 
cow-dung, cow’s urine, milk, clarified butter, and curds, 
mixed together°®. If he do this designedly, the atonement 
must be doubled. Ifa bramhin drink water from, or bathe 
in, a pool dug by a chandalu, he must eat cow-dung, cow’s 
urine, milk, curds, and clarified butter, mixed together. If 
a dog touch a bramhiin while he has food in his hand, the 
latter must fast one day. If a chandalit touch a bramhiin 
before he have washed his hands and mouth after eating, 
the latter must fast three days, and repeat the gayltréé a 
thousand times. 


If a chandali or meléchchi: break a bramhin’s poita, the 


° In propdrtion to the quantity of cow-dung, he must take twice as 
much urine, four times as much milk, eight times as mach clarified butter, 
and of curds the same as clarified butter. 
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bramhiin must offer the miha-santiipint atonement? 
twice. 


A person, having finished the ceremonies of an atone- 
ment, must lay a handful of grass before a cow; which if 
she eat, it is a proof that the sin of the offender is removed. 
If she refuse it, the atonement must be offered again 4, 


If sins be not expiated by the necessary atonements, the 
offenders will descend into hell; from whence, after expia- 
tion, they will again arise, perhaps, to human birth, in con- 
sequence of some fragment of merit which they possessed 
in the preceding birth; but they will continue to wear the 


marks of the sin in which they died*. Such persons must 


P In this atonement the pereon must mia water steeped in hooshii- 
grass, milk, curds, clariied butter, cow- ‘ung, and cow’s urine together, 
and eat them, and the day after he must fast 


9 Some years ago, a rich Hindoo of Calcutta, who had committed ma- 
ny sins, thought it necessary to expiate them by an atonement. He in- 
vited learned natives from Nudeeya to ascertain the proper atonement, 
which he aficrwards offered, but when he came to finish the ceremony 
by giving grass to the cow, she would not 1¢eceive it This exeited the 
greatest anxicty, and seveial pindits were consulted, to ascertain whe- 
ther the law for the ceremony had been properly laid down. They all 
affii med that it tad , but on Jugénnat’hii-tarku-punchanuni being interio- 
gated, he declaicd, that the commutation, instead of three, should have 
been five kahunus of kourees fo. each cow Upon this intermation the 
increased sum was paid, the cow then ate the grass, and the oftender’s 
sin was known to be expiated! Several other anecdotes of this hind 
are in circulation among the natives.—There ts 4 rematkable coincidence 
betwixt this story and that 1elated of Apis, the ox worshipped by the 
Egyptians, of whom it 1s said, that he tuok food from thosc that came to 
consult him, but thatee refused to eat from the hands of Germamecus 
Cesar, who died not long after. 


® Minoo says, ‘ A stealer of gold from a bramhiin has whitlows on his 
nails, a drinker of spirits, black teeth, the slaye: of a bramhtn, a ma- 
sasmus. The violater of his gooroo’s bed shall be a deformed wretch.— 
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offer the proper atonements, when these sins will be re- 
moved. If such a diseased person die without having of- 
fered the atonement, the funeral rite must be refused. 
Should any one burn his body, he must perform the chan- 
drayainu vritt. 


If a person weep for the death of a self-murdcrer, or for 
a person killed by a cow, or by a bramhiin, he or she must 
offer an atoncment. If a woman repent af cr ascending the 
funeral pile, or after resolving to renounce life im any way 
allowed by the shastri, he or she must perform the praya- 


patyt vrata. 


Fo: sinful acts mostly corporeal, a man shall assume after death a ve- 
getable or mincral form, for acts mostly verbal, the form of a bird or a 
beast , for acts mostly mental, the lowest of human conditions —-The slay- 
er of a bramhin must ente1, accoiding to the circumstances of his crime, 
the body of a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a sheep, a stag, 
a bird, a chandalu, or a puccassa —A priest, who has diank spirituous 
liquors, shall migrate into the form of a smalles 03 larger worm o1 insect, 
of a moth, of a fly feeding on ordure, or of some 1avenous animal - He 
who steals the gold of a priest, shall pass a thousand times into the bodies 
of spiders, of snakes and camehons, of crocodiles and other aquatic mon- 
sters, or of mischievous blood-sucking demons —He who violates the bed 
of his natural or spiritual father, migrates a hundied times ite the forms 
of grasses, of shrubs with crowded stems, o1 of creepimg and twining 
plants, of vultures and othet carnivorous animals, and other beasts with 
sharp teeth, or of tygers, and other crucl brutes.—They who hurt any 
setitient beings, are born cats and other eaters of raw flesh, they who 
taste what ought not to be tasted, maggots o1 small flies , they who steal 
ordinary things, devowiers of cach other, they who embrace very low 
women, become restless ghosts.—-If a man steal grain in the husk, he shall 
be born a rat, 1f a yellow mixed metal, a gander , if water, a plava, o1 
diver, if honey, a great stinging gnat , if milk, a crow , 1f expressed juice, 
a dog, if clarfied hutter, an ichneumon.—If exquisite perfumes, a musk- 
rat , if potherbs, a peacock , if dressed grain in any of its vaiious forms, 
a porcupine, if raw grain, a hedgehog.—If a deer or an elephant, he 
shall be born a wolf, if a horse, a tyger , 1f roots or fruit, an ape, if a 
woman, a bear , if water from a jar, the bird chataca, 1f carriages, a ca- 
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For expiating the sin of falsehood, a person must repe tt 
the name of Vishnoo once*. To preserve the life of a 
bramhiin, and to appease an angiy wife, falsehood may be 
spoken innocently. 


When there are many offenders in his kingdom, who are 
unable to offer the proper atonements, a king must perform 
the chandraytint vritti; by which he will obtain the par- 
don of the sins of these subjects, and deliver his kingdom 
from the effects of sin remaining unexpiated '. 


mel, ifsmall cattle, a goat. 





Women, who have committed similar thefts, 
incur a similar taint, and shall be paired with those male beasts im the 
form of their females —-A» far as vital souls, addicted to sensuality, an- 
dulge themselves im forbidden pleasures, even to the same degree shail 
the acuteness of their senses be 1aised in theu futuie bodies, that they 
may endure analogous pains.— They shall first have a sensation of agony 
in Tamisru, 01 utter darkness, and im other seats of horror, im Usiputru- 
viinii, or the swoid-leaved forest , and in different places of binding fast 
and of rending.—Multifaiious tortures awaitthem they shall be mangled 
by ravens and owls, shall swallow cakes boiling hot, shall walk over in- 
flamed sands, and shall feel the pangs of being baked like the vessel of a 
potter.—They shall assume the forms of beasts continually miserable, 
and suffer alte: nate afflictions from extiemities of cold and ot heat, sur- 
rounded with teirois of various hinds —-More than onc¢ shall they he in 
different wombs, and, after agomzing births, be condemned te severe 
captivity and to servile attendance on creatures like themselves.—-Then 
shall follow separations fiom kindred and friends , forced residence with 
the wiched , painful gains and ruimous losses of wealth , friendships hard- 
ly acquued, and at length ,changed into ennutres Old age without 1e- 
source , diseases attended with anguish, pangs.of innumerab!’» gor ts, and, 
lastly, unconquerable death.’ 


* On the other hand, it 1s a comnion saying among the Hindoos, derived 
from some of their sMastrits, that if a person utter a he, lus family, for 
fourteen generations, wall successively fall into hell. 


¢ Thave head a native Christan, when preaching to las’ countrymen, 
mention this atonement, to tlustrate the fact of God's having given bis 
Son as an atonement foi sins committed in his earthly kingdom. 
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BOOK V. 


DOCTRINES OF THE HINDOO RELIGION, 


The reader is referred to another part of this work for 
the speculative theories of the Hindoo Mythology. The 
author has begun these theories where they appear to be 
interwoven with the popular superstition. 


CHAP. 1. 


OF THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 


AFTER death, the person is conveyed by the messengers 
of Yumii through the air to the place of judgment. Afier 
receiving his sentence, he wanders about the earth for 
twelve months, as an aerial being or ghost; and then takes 
a body suited to his future condition, whether he ascend to 
the gods, or suffer in a new body, or be hurled into some 
hell. This is the doctrine of several pooranis; others 
maintain, that immediately after death and judgment, the 
person suffers the pains of hell, and removes his sin by 
suffering ; and then returns to the earth in some bodily 


form. 


I add a few particulars respecting the transmigration of 
souls from the work called Kirmi-vipakii :—He who de- 
stroys a sacrifice will be punished in hell; he will after- 
wayds be born again, and remain a fish for three years ; and 
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then ascend to human birth, but will be afflicted with a 
continual flux. He who kills an enemy subdued in war, 
will be cast into the hell Krikiichti; after which he will be- 
come a bull, a deer, a tyger, a bitch, a fish, a man: in the 
last state he will die of the palsy. He who eats excellent 
food without giving any to others, will be punished in hell 
30,000 years, and then be born a musk-rat; then a deer; 
then a man whose body emits an offensive smell, and who 
preters bad to excellent food. The man who refuses to his 
father and mother the food they desuc, wili be puaished in 
hell, and afterwards be born a crow; then a man. In the 
latter birth he will not relish any kind of food. The stealer 
of a water-pan will be born an alligator, and then a man of 
a monstrous size. The person who has lived with a wo- 
man of superior cast, will endure torments in hell during 
seventy-one yoogts of the gods: after this, in another hell, 
he will continue burning like a blade of grass for 100,000 
years. He will next be born a worm, and after this ascend 
to human birth; but his body will be filled with disease. 
The stealer of rice will sink into hell; will afterwards be 
born and continue eighteen years a crow; then a heron for 
twelve years; then a diseased man. He who kills an ani- 
mal, not designing it for sacrifice, will, in the form of a 
turtle, be punished in hell; then be born a bull, and then 
a man afflicted with an incurable distemper. He who kills 
an animal by holding its breath, or laughs at a poorani at 
the time of its recital, will, after enduring infernal torments, 
be born a snake; then a tyger, a cow, a white heron, a crow, 
and a man having an asthma. He who steals alins will 
sink into heil, and afterwards be born a blind man, afflicted 
with a consumption. A beautiful woman who despises her 
husband, will suffer in hell a variety of torments$ she will 
then be born a female, and, losing her husband very soon 
after marriage, will long suffer the miseries of widowhood. 
VOL, II, ¥ 
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The Ugnee pooranit savs, that a person who lases human 
birth, passes through 8,000,000 births among the interior 
creatures before he can again obtain human biith: of which 
he remains 2,100,000 births among the innmoveable parts 
of creation, as stones, trees, &c.; 900,000 among the 
watery tribes; 1,000,000 amoug insects, worms, &e.s 
1,000,000 among the birds; and 3,000,000 among the 
beasts. In the ascending seale, if his works be suitable, he 
continues 400,000 births among the lower casts of men; 
during 190 hirths among bramhiins; and after this he may 


obtain absorption in Bramhi. 


Whether the doctrine of the metempsychosis originated 
with the politician or the philosopher, its influence on the 
state of socicty might form an interesting subject of en- 
quiry. Av far as I have been able to trace its influence, it 
appears to have the most unhappy effects upon the present 
race of Hindoos. All their sins are considered as necessary 
consequences of actions done in a former life, on which ac- 
count they seldom charge thcir consciences with guilt for 
committing them. If a Hindoo be attacked with some dis- 
ease, or fall into peculiar misfortunes, he immediately 
traccs the cause to the sins of a former birth; and, instead 
of using measures to extricate himself, he sits down in de- 
spair, thinking that these things are inseparably attached to 
his birth, and that he can get rid of them only with life 
itself. In a religious view, this doctrine is very pernicious: 
the Christian is taught, that every thing depends upon the 
present state, and he therefore ‘ works out his salvation with 
fear and trembling ;’ but the Hindoo, like all other men, 
being always disposed to procrastinate in religion, finds 
this disposition greatly encouraged, by the hope that a fu- 
ture birth will be more favourable to him; that he shall be 
born to better fortunes, be rich, or be placed in happier cir- 
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cumstances for pursuing the concerns of religion. The 
next birth, in the mouth of a Hindoo, is the same as 
© tomcrrow’ in the mouth of a nominal Christian. 


The faith of the Hindoos in the doctiine of the transmi- 
fration of souls often appears in their conversation, especi- 
ally when cither prosperous or adverse circumstances have 
ausen ina famiy. When a porson is mm deep sorrow tor 
the loss of a child, and is addressel by another on the 
subject, the former perhaps utters her grief in some such 
words as these —* What have I done, that I am thus 
grievously afficted? When I examine my hie from my 
childhood, f cannot see that I have done any harm. Why 
then does God thus affict me? Why did he give me a 
child? Why did he take it away ?’——She next vents her 
grief in a torrent of abuse on Yumii:—* Oh! Yiimi ' 
What did I do to thee? I am sure I never injured thee. 
Thou knewest that 1 had none else: I am in this world 
like a blind creature; this child was my staff,—and thou 
hast taken him away. O thou wicked Yumii!—I will puta 
wisp of fire in thy face.—I will flog thee with the broom.— 
My breast is rent with grief.” Another temale now joins 
her, and says, ‘Oh! sister! What! is your child gone? 
Ah! Ah! Ah'!—that vile Yimt:—he is full of injustice. Hf 
J could see him, I would cut him into a thousand pieces. 
He has taken all mine; but he has left you one. Ah! if 


® The Hindoo women ate excessively tond of their children. When 
a mother pays her respecls to an aged femalc,,she presents her child 
to receive her blessiag, and says, ‘ Mother '—give my clild your bles- 
sing.” The old woman says, ‘ Live, hve, as many years as there are 
hairs on my head.’ When a mother takes her child inte company, to 
prevent its being hu.t by a witch, she rubs its forehead with earth 
thrown up by worins, or with the end of a lamp-wick, and spits on its 
breast. 

y 2 
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I were stone, I should split into pieces; but I am earth— 
only flesh and bloud, and therefore I am sunk into nothing. 
But why do I thus complain? I am not singular; every 
one’s house is plundered.’ Another person now comes in, 
and says, “ Why do you blame Yiimii? What fault has he 
done? In former births you must have committed many 
crimes ; otherwise J cannot see why you should suffer in 
this dreadful manner: you have done nothing but works of 
merit in this birth. You must have injured some one’s 
child in a tormer birth, and now yours is taken from you. 
Yiimit has done nothing wrong. He is justice itself. He 
never errs. Nor ought you to think it extraordinary that a 
person dies. It is more extraordinary that a person desires 
to live. If you confine a bird in a cage, though you cherish 
him with the greatest care, if the door be open he flies 
away. But though there are ninc openings in the body by 
which the soul may make its escape, and though the person 
be suffering the deepest distress, yet the soul is not willing 
to depart ;—this desire of lite is more wonderful than death 
itself—When the soul has taken its flight, then, why 
should you think it such an extraordinary thing ? You are 
suffering for the sins of many former births; which sins, 
like a shadow, will pursue you, go where you will, and as- 
sume whatever shape you may, till they be expiated by 
suffering. If this were not so, why is it that a good man 
suffers, while a wicked man is raised to the pinnacle of 
prosperity ? If men suffered only for the sms of this lite, 
the good would have nothing but happiness, and the wicked 
nothing but sorrow?.” 


* Ihave heard it urged, sn proof of the reality of successive births, 
that ifa child jad not drawn the breast in a former birth, 1t would not, as 
soon as bouin, cling te the breast, and know how to suck. A person before 
whom this argument was once urged, asked how this was to be accounted 
for when the person arose from the state of a fish to human birth? 
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Sometimes the doctrine of transmigration appears in the 
conversation of widows, when they are talking over their 
sorrows one amongst another. One begins the conversa- 
tion, by addressing one of the company, recently become a 
widow, in some such words as these:—* Ah! why is so 
much trouble tallen tpon you? You have continually per- 
formed works of merit. I have observed, that from your 
childhood you have been very religious‘. Another replies, 
— How you talh! What! do you think she is suffering 
for sins committed in this birth?’ The widow addressed 
now adds.—‘ Ah! my sorrows are indescribable. I am now 
suffering for the sins of many births; the sins of birth after 
birth, birth after birth, are fallen upon me. If the sins of 
numerous births had not been cast upon me, would my 
husband (a lack of lives in one) have been taken from me? 
O God, do not bring upon my worst enemy the misery 
which L endure. What had I done against God, and what 
against him, (her husband,) that I suffer thus’ I must have 
injured him in a former bir h, and therefore he was married 
to me on purpose to bring upon me the sorrows of widow- 
hood. He was born in one womb, and I in another; we 
were perfect strangers; fate brought us together, and I 
began to flatter myself that I should long enjoy the bles- 
siugs of a married state, when he was seized with sickness, 


¢ When a Hindoo female child shews hei attachment to religion,’she 
gathers vilwit leaves and flowers, and making an image of the hngu, 
attempts 1o worship it, or she sits down attentively, and watches others 
while they peiform the ceremomes of worship, or she goes to a festival, 
and assists the females in making the necessary pyeparations. When she 
s8 grown to maturityeshe performs difterent ceremomecs to obtain the 
blessing of a good husband. After maimage she worships Shiva and 
other gods, and prays that her husband may love her, and live long, 60 
that she may not cndure the hardships of widowhood. When she becomes 
a mother, she dailv bows to the goda, repeats their names, and prays that 
they will bleas her child. 
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and, without making the Isast provision for me, has left me 
to crouch and fawn tor a handful of rice. When waiting 
upon him in his last moments he did not say, © leave you 
this or that; you will not be destitute :’ but, shuttia. up 
my food and garments, he has thus aband ned me. He! 
he was my greatest enemy. Hf fimeect him im a future state, 
PU certainly revenge myself. Instead of putting fire mto 
his mouth after death, if L had known that he would have 
served me thus, I would have put fire in his mouth while 
living. I entreat the gods, that in the neat birth I may be 
aman, and he my wife, and that I may bring upon him 
exactly what he has brought upon me; and that this may 


’ 





be continued through numerous births | Vile cnemy 
Continuing he: address to a marricd woman. she says :— 
‘See! you have two meals a day, while 1 have but one ; 
you have all manner of ornaments, and I am naked; you 
are invited to all the teasts“; you can cat of all hinds of 
delicacies, but I must live on the meanest food; [ must 
fast twice a month *;—there is no end of my sorrows.’ 


If a person dic an untimely death, it is attiibuted to 
crimes committed in a former state of existence. A person 
born blind, is supposed to have destroyed the eyes of some 
one in a former birth. A few neighbours sitting together, 
as a person afflicted with an incurable distemper passes 
along, observe, ‘Ah! no doubt, that man was guilty in 
a former birth of such or such a crime, and now the con- 
sequences appcar in his present state.’ 


4 A widow can take no share in marriage ceremonies, Ac. She 18 not 
even permitted to touch the bride. 

© This fast 18 kept by widows on the eleventh of the increase and de- 
crease of the moon in every month, and 15 observed so strictly among 
the higher casts, that notwithstanding a widow has eaten only once on 
the preceding day, she does not touch the least alument, not even a drop 
of water, on this day, 
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The prosperity of persons, especially if they have sud- 
denly risen from poverty to affluence, frequently gives rise 
to remarks on the merits of such persons in a former birth: 
* See,’ says one, ‘such a person was poor, and is now worth 
so many lacks of reopees. He must have performed acts 
of extraordimary merit m formcr births, or he could not 
have so suddenly risen to such a state of affluence.’ When 
conversing on this subject with a Hindoo, he instanced the 
case of Ramit-H tiree-Vishwast, late of Khtirdah —* He was 
so poor,’ said he, § that he was indebted to others for a place 
to lodge in. Atter a few years of seivice with a Eurupean, 
he obtaincd a fortune of thirty lacks of roopees. He 
bought an estate; erccted a number of temples to Shivi, 
and then went to Kashéé, (Benares,) where he died in a 
very short time. Such an auspicious lite and death! can 
only be attributed to some wonderful acts of devotion or 
liberality in former births.’ 


A very learned man is complimented with having given 
learning to others im a former birth. 


When the Hindoos see any of the animals used cruelly, 
especially cows, they exclaim :—* Ah! how many sins must 
that creature have committed in a former birth!’ They say 
the same if they see a dog eating ordure. When they sce 
a dog riding with his master im his palanqueen, they say, 
‘True, thou art born a dog, but some good works have 


made thy fate tolerable.’ 


The pooranis and other shastris prémise deliverance 
e wi . 
from future birth upon the performance of different reli- 


gious ceremonies. 


f Every one who dics at Rashéé becomes a god 
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CHAP. I. 
JUDGMENT OF MEN AFTER DEATH. 


[From the Piidmit: puorant.) 


AT the extremity of the earth southwards, floating on the 
waters, is Singyiminéé, the residence of Yumi, the judge 
of the dead, and of his recorder Chitri-gooptt,' and his 
messengers. Ytimt has four arms, is of a dark colour, 
with eyes like the petal of the water-lily ; in his hands he 
holds a shell, a discus, a club, and a lotus; he rides on 
Giroorit; wears a golden poita, and pearl ear-rings; and 
has a crown on his head, and a garland of flowers round 
his neck. Chitrii-gooptt, the recorder, and Yimi’s attend- 
ants, appear in the most pleasing forms. 


Those who perform works ot merit are led to Yuimii’s 
palace along the most exeellent roads, i: some parts of 
which the heavenly courtezans are seen dancing or singing; 
and gods, gindhirviis, &c. are heard chanting the praises 
of other gods; in others showers of flowers are falling from 
heaven; in other parts are houses containing cooling water, 
and excellent food; pools of water covered with nymphoeas ; 
and trees, affording fragrance by their blossoms and shade 
by their leaves. The gods are seen to pass on horses or 
elephants, with white umbrellas carried over them; or in 
palanqueens or chariots, fanned with the chamiris of the 
gods: while the déviirshees are chanting their praises as 
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they pass along. Some, by the glory issuing from their 
bodies, illumine the ten quarters of the world. 


Yumi receives the good with much affection, and, feast- 
ing them with excellent food, thus addresses them :—‘* Ye 
are truly meritorious in your deeds; ye are wise; by the 
power of your merits ascend to an exce'lent heaven. He 
who, born in the world, performs meritorious actions, he is 
my father, brother, and friend.’ 


The wicked have 688,000 miles to travel to the palace of 
Yiimu, to receive judgment. In some places they pass over 
a pavement of fire; in others the earth in which their feet 
sink is burning hot; or they pass over burning sands, or 
over stones with sharp edges, or burning hot; sometimes 
showers of sharp instruments, and at others showers of burn- 
ing cinders, or scatding water, or stones fall upon them ; 
burning winds scorch their bodies; every now and then 
they fall into concealed wells full of darkness, or pass 
through narrow passages filled with stones, in which ser- 
pents tie concealed ; sometimes the road is filled with thick 
darkness; at other times they pass through the branches of 
trees, the leaves of which are full of thorns; again they walk 
over broken pots, or over hard clods of earth, bones, putri- 
fying flesh, thorns, or sharp spikes; they meet tygers, 
shackals, rhinoceroses, elephants, terrible giants, &c.; and 
in some parts they are scorched in the sun without obtain- 
ing the least shade. They travel naked; their hair is in 
disorder ; their throat, lips, &c. are parched; they are 
covered with blood, or dirt ; some wail and shriek as they 
pass along; others are weeping; others have horror depicted 
on their countenances; some are dragged along by leathern 
thongs tied round their necks, waists, or hands; others by 
cords passed through holes bored in their noses; others by 

VOL. Il. Z 
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the hair, the ears, the neck, or the heels; and others are 
carried, having their heads and legs tied together. On 
arriving at the palace, they behold Yumi clothed with 
terror, two hundred and forty miles sn height; his eyes 
distended like a lake of water; of a purple colour: with 
rays of glory issuing from his body; lus voice is loud as 
the thunders at the dissolution of the universe; the hairs 
of his body are each as long as a palm-tree; a flame of 
fire proceeds from his mouth; the noise of the drawing of 
his breath is greater than the roaring of a tempest; his 
teeth are exceedingly long, and his nails hke the fan for 
winnowing corn. In his nght hand he holds an iron club; 
his garment is an animal's skin; and he rides on a terrific 
buffalo. Chitra-gooptii also appears as a terrible monster, 
and makes a noise lke a warrior when about to rush to 
battle. Sounds terrible as thunder are heard, ordering 
punishments to be inflicted on the offenders. At length 
Yiimii orders the criminals into his presence, and thus 
addresses them :—‘ Did you not know that I am placed 
above all, to award happiness to the good, and punishment 
to the wicked? Knowing this, have you lived in sin? 
Have you never heard that there are different hells for the 
punishment of the wicked? Have you never given your 
minds to religion? To-day, with your own eyes, you shall 
see the punishment of the wicked.—From yoogii to yoogit 
stay in these hells '—You have pleased yourselves in sinful 
practices: endure now the torments due to these sins. 
What will weeping avail?) Yumi next directs Chitri- 
goopti to cxamine into the offences of the criminals, who 
now demand the rfames of the witnesses: let such, say they, 
appear, and give their evidence in our presence. Yumi 
smiling, though full of rage, commands Sddryii#, Chiindri®, 


® The sun. & The moon. 
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Piviint', Ognee*, Akashu', Prithivéé™, Varoont®, Tit’hee°, 
Dini’, Ratree4, Pratu-kalt'', Sindhya-kalii', and Dhirmitt, 
to appear against the prisoners; who, hearing the evidence, 
are struck dumb, and remain trembling and stupified with 
fear. Yumu, then gnashing his teeth, beats the prisoners 
with his iron club till they roar with anguish; after which 
he drives them to different hells. 


’ Wind k Fire. 1 Ather. ™ Earth. = Water. 
° A lunar-day P Day a Night * Morning * Evening. 
‘ A representative of Yumu. All the elements, and the divisions of 
tume, are thus called upon to witnes» against the prisoners. 
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CHAP. III. 


OF FUTURE HAPPINESS. 


"THE shastriis teach that there are four kinds of happiness 
after death: 1. That possessed in the heavens of the gods"; 
—2. That when the person is deified ;—3. That which arises 
from dwelling in the presence of the gods*;—and, 4. In 
absorptiony. In the three first, the person is subject to 
future birth, but not in the last. The three first are obtained 
by works ; the last by divine wisdom. 


The descriptions which the pooranis give of the heavens 
of the gods are truly in the eastern style: all things, even 
the beds of the gods, are made of gold and precious stones. 
All the pleasures of these heavens are exactly what we 
should expect in a system formed by uninspired and unre- 


« The Méémangsi writers have decided, that there 1s no separate place 
of future happiness , that whether a peison enjoy happiness, 0: endare 
misery, the whole is confined to the present life, The pooraniis, on the 
other hand, declare, that there are many places of happiness and misery, 
and that persons go to these places after death. 


* Alliaised to heaven are not permitted to approach the god in whose 
heaven they reside. This privilege belongs only to favourites. 


y The védantt shastrits teach, that wherever a person possessing divine 
wisdom dics, he is immediately received ito the divine natuie, as ar, 
escaping from a vessel when broken, immediately mixes with the sur- 
rounding air. The pooranis, however, teach, that the soulof such a 
person ascends to God inhabiting a certain place, and 1s there absorbed 
into the divine nature. 
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newed men: like the paradise of Mahomet, they are houses 
of ill-fame, rather than places of rewards for ¢ the pure in 
heart.’ Here all the vicious passions are personified, or 
rather deified :—the quarrels and licentious intrigues of the 
gods fill these places with perpetual uproar, while their 
impurities are described with the same literality and gross 
detail, as similar things are talked of among these idolaters 
on carth. It would be a flagrant insult to compare these 
heavens with the place which our Saviour went to prepare 
for his disciples’; but the serious enquirer after truth will 
be struck with this additional proof, that the Christian 
religion is ‘ worthy of all acceptation.’ 


1 here subyoin an account of the heaven of Koovéri, the 
god of riches, from the Mihabharitti :—It is eight hundred 
miles long, and five hundred and sixty broad. The wind, 
perfumed with ten thousand odours, blows in soft breezes ; 
and the place, in every part adorned with gold and jewels, 
displays a glory like that produced by the rays of the full 
moon. Here are also canals of the purest water filled with 
fish, water-fowl, water-lilics, &c. with flights of steps made 
of gold; with forests and gardens in which Koovért and 
his courtezans divert themselves. In the treasury of this 
god are immense heaps of jewels, gold, silver, &c. from 
which the gods and goddesses supply themselves with orna- 
ments. Koovérit sits ou a throne glorious as the meridian 
sun, and reposes on a bed equally splendid. He is sur- 
rounded by different gods, among whom are Shivi, Doorga, 
Shivu’s bull, his servants Niindee, Mtha-kalu, Shiinkoo, 
Kimi, &c. and by a thousand goddessts, or concubines, 
shining like the lightning, and adorned with loads of jewels; 
by the titans, by Ravini, Vibhééshiint, and other rakshisis, 


+ John xiv. 2. 
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the pishachiis, the gundhtrvis, the kinntrtis, the apstras, 
the vidyadhirtis, the mountain gods, &c. Before this 
assembly the apstras dance; the kinniris, (with horses’ 
mouths,) and the gundhirvis, sing and play on heavenly 
instruments. Atl the pleasures of the other heavens are to 
be found here. 


The following are esteemed works of merit, capable of 
raising a person to celestial happiness :—Honouring, enter- 
taining, se:ving, and giving gifts to bramhiins: the more 
learned the bramhtin, the greater the merit. Worship- 
ping and repeating the names of the gods, and par- 
ticularly that of a person’s guardian deity; visiting or 
residing at holy places, and performing the accustomed 
religious ceremonies there; performing the shraddhi for 
deceased ancestors; bathing in the Ganges and other 
sacred rivers; offering sacrifices ; building temples; cut- 
ting roads and pools; planting trees, especially sacred trees; 
making and setting up images; repeating the gayitréé, 
and other parts of the védiis; reading the védi and other 
shastrtis, or hearing them read; honouring and serving a 
spiritual guide; hospitality to guests, especially to bram- 
hins ; fasting, particularly at times directed by the shas- 
tris; burning with a deceased husband; parting with life 
in sacred places. 


King Soorit’hi was raised to the heaven of Indra for 
performing the sacrifice of a horse*. King Trishiinkoo ob- 
tained heaven by the power of the merits which Vishisht’- 
hi, a bramhiin, transferred to him>. Umbirééshi, a king, 
was about to perform a human sacrifice, in order to obtain 
heaven; but when going to slay the victim, through the 


© Shiéé-bhagiiviti. » Ibid. 
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interference of Vishwamitrt, a bramhtin, his sacrifice was 
accepted of the gods, though the vic im was not slain‘, and 
the king ascended to the heaven of Indri 4. King Indri- 
dyoomni, by performing austerities, offering sacrifices, and 
presenting gifts to bramhiins, obtained the power of going 
to heaven whenever he chose®. 


Beside these ‘ works of merit,’ performed by Hindoos 
under the hope of obtaining a heaven of sensual pleasures 
after death, there are a number of other actions performed 
by them, supposed to be meritorious in their nature, but 
whieh, m the opinion of a Christian, deserve punishment, 
even in this life:—The Hindoo widow, burning with the 
dead body of her husband, 1s promised a residence in 
heaven during the reigns of fourteen Indris ; yet no Chris- 
tian doubts whether these are real murders or not. The 
deaths of vast multitudes of Hindoos are procured or 
hastened annually by immersing a part of the body, in a 
state of dangerous sickness, in the Ganges, and by pouring 
large quantities of this water into the body of the dying 
person: yet the Hindoos thmk it a work of great merit. 
Many persons voluntarily renounce bfe in the Ganges, 
under the hope ot obtaining immediate entrance into 
heaven; and yet a jury of Englishmen would pionouuce it 
self-murder. Intatuated mothers devote their children to 
this sacred river, not doubting but they are sending them 
to heaven; yet we feel certain that every such infant is 
murdered. Many of the practices in the presence of the 
Hindoo idols, in the very midst of worship, are so dread- 
fully obscene, that i am persuaded even a Billingsgate mob 


© He repeated an incantation given by Vishwanntru, which destroyed 
the power of the fire. 


4 Shréé-bhagittvitu © Mababharitu. 
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would not suffer the actors to escape without some marks 
of their disapprobation; and yet the Hindoos expect no- 
thing less than heaven for these works of merut. A great 
number of the Hindoo modern saiuts live in a state of per- 
petual intoxication; and call this stupefaction, which arises 
from smoking intoxicating herbs, jfireng the mmd on God. 
Nor do the brimhicharéés, who follow the rules of the 
Tiintri: shastriis, and practise unutterable abominations 
under what they call the forms of religion, ever doubt 
whether these acts are meritorious, and capable of raising 
the person to heaven or not. Even women of the town 
have worship performed by bramhiins in brothels, from 
which they expect rewards in a future state: so completely 
absent from the Hindoo mind is the Christian idea of purity 
of heart, and of the necessity of this in order to approach 


God. 


The Hindoos profess to have a great reliance upon the 
merit of their works, though they do not depend upon any 
one ceremony to procure future happiness: one Hindoo 
travels to the south, another to the north, to obtain some 
salvation-giving charm: but after all, he listens to any new 
nostrum with as much eagerness as though he had hitherto 
done nothing towards obtaining heaven’ As a person’s 
continuance in heaven depends on the quantity of his 
merit, this may be another reason why the Hindoo performs 
so many different works to obtain the same thing. 


€ Though the author has drawn away the veil from some of the scenes, 
yet the Christian public must give him credit respecting the rest, for 
they are so intolerably gross, that they cannot be fully dragged into 
public view. 

© The Hindoos have as great a propensity to embrace new theones 
of religion as any other heathens whatevei1, where the cast does not 
interfere. 
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After the death of a Hindoo who has been particularly 
diligent in practising the ceremonies of his religion, his 
neighbours speak of him with much respect: one person 
perhaps asks another, ‘Who has been burnt at the landing 
place to-day?’ The other answers :—‘* Such an one: he 
was an excellent character; he assisted others; he was 
very strict in pertormmy his daily ablutions; he visited 
such and such holy places, he was very generous to bram- 
hiins and to strangers; he venerated the gods, &c. No 
doubt he will obtain a place in heaven.’ When a person 
dies who has not been liberal to bramhtins, nor expended 
any thing im the ccremonies of hus religion, his neighbours 
doom lim to hell without ceremony. When a neighbour 
mentions him, the person to whom he speaks aflects per- 
haps to he alarmed that the sound of such a person's name 
has entered his ear; and, to remove the evil effects of such 
a cireumstauce, he repeats the names of several gods in 
some such form as this-—* Ah! Ah!—Mihabhautt ! 
Muhabharatt |! Mahabharata '—Doorga! Dooiga! Doorg.! 
I must fast to-day, J tancy, for hearmeg this vile person’s 
hame repeated.’ If the person has lived in all manner of 
impurity, and, in the language of Scripture, ‘has diank 
iniquity hke water,’ and yet has performed the popular 
ceremonies with a degree of regularity, he is spoken of 
with respect; for it is a principle of the Hindoo rch- 
gion, that good works absolutely atone for bad ones>. 
Notwithstanding it 1s common for survivors to speak in 
high teams of the future state of those who were zealous 
idolaters, 1t is a doctrine repeatedly inculcated in the 
Hindoo shasirus, that those who have got overcome thei 
passions, (pure ard impure,) though they may have per- 


» Nominal Christians little imagine how heathemh many of then reli 
gions notions are. 
VOL. I. Aad 
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formed the usual ceremonies of their religion, cannot obtain 
celestial happiness. The doors of heaven are therefore 
shut against the great bulk of the people: they have 
neither.performed splendid religious actions, nor subdued 
their passions, nor fixed their minds on God, nor performed 
severe religious austerities. The shdddri, also, having no 
inheritance in the védis, is placed in far worse circum- 
stances than the bramhiin. Heaven was made for bram- 
hitns, as well as the earth; and in general a Hindoo must 
be raised bo bramhinical birth before he can raise his eyes 
towards heaven as his home'. Very few therefore indulge 
the hope of heaven*. On the contrary, when at the point 
of death, almost every Hindoo is in a state of the most per- 
plexing anxiety, like mariners in a storm when the vessel 
has become wholly unmanageable. Such a wretched Hin- 
doo, in these moments, is often heard giving vent to his 
grief and fears in the midst of his relatives, as he lies by 
the Ganges. If he be advanced in years, they endeavour 
to comfort him by reminding him, that he could not expect 
to have lived much longer; that he leaves a numerous 
family in comfortable circumstances; and further, that his 
nicrits will certainly raise him to heaven. The dying man, 
however, finds no comfort in the merit of his works, but 
gives utterance to excessive grief in some such language as 
this :—‘ I! what meritorious deeds have I performed }—I 
have done nothing but sin—Ah! where shall I go?—Into 
what hell shall I be plunged ?—What shall I do?>—How 


How different the spirit of the true religion —‘ To the poor is the 
gospel preached._——Blessed are the poor 1n spirit, for their’s is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 


k As all other ways of obtaming heaven are rendered so difficult to the 
poor, this ig one reason which reconciles a Hindoo widow to the funeral 
pile , as by this act she 1s quite certain of obtaining future happiness both 
for herself, her husband, and several generations of her ancestors, 
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long shall I continue in hell?—-What hope can I have of 
going to heaven ?—Here I have been suffering for sin; and 
now I must renew my sufferings |—How many births must 
I pass through >—Where will my sorrows terminate ?’?——As 
a forlorn and miserable hope, he calls upon his friends to 
give him their blessing, that Ginga may receive him; and 
he takes leave of them in the utmost perturbation of mind. 
A Hindoo knows nothing of that hope which is ‘as an an- 
chor to the soul, both sure and stedfast.’ 


When I urged upon a bramhiin with whom I was in con- 
versation, that the shastrus made large promises! to those 
who repeated the name of a god, or bathed in sacred rivers, 
or visited holy places, &c. I was told by a learned bramhiin, 
that the same shastriis declared, that these promises were 
only made to allure men to the performance of their duty, 
and were not meant to be literally fulfilled ™. 


Absorption.—God, as separated from matter, the Hindoos 
contemplate as a being reposing in his own happiness, de- 
stitute of ideas ; as infinite placidity ; as an unruffied sea of 
bliss ; as being perfectly abstracted, and void of conscious- 
ness. They therefore deem it the height of perfection to 
be like this being. Hence Krishni, in his discourse to 
Urjoonti", praises the man ‘ who forsaketh every desire that 


1 He who bathes in the Ganges at an auspicious junction of certain 
planets, 1s assured that by this act he delivers himself and 3,000,000 of 
ancestors from hell. 


™ What a contrast 1s this to the doctrine of the gospel '|—‘ Wherein Ged, 
willing more abundantly to shew unto the heirs ¢f promise the 1mmnta- 
bility of his counsel, @onfirmed it by an oath that by two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible for God to he, we might have a strong 
consolation, who have fted for refuge to iay held upon the hdpe set before 
us.” Heb. vi. 17, 18. 


» Bhagtivuts Geeta, 
Aad 
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entereth into his heart; who is happy of himself; who is 
without affection ; who reyoiceth not either in good or evil; 
who, like the tortvise, can restrain his members from their 
wonted purpose; to whom pleasure and pain, go'd, iron, 
and stones are the same.’ ‘The learned,’ adds Krishni, 
‘behold Brimht ahke in the reverend bramhin, perfected 
in knowledge; in the ox, and in the elephant; in the dog, 
and in him who eateth of the flesh of dogs.’ | The person 
whose very nature. say they, is absorbed in divine medita- 
tion; whose Ife is like a sweet sicep, unconscious and un- 
disturbed ; who does not even desire God, and who is thus 
changed into the image of the ever-blessed; obtains ab- 
sorption into Briimhit’. 


The ceremonies leading to absorption are called by the 
name of tiuplshys, and the person performing them a 
tuptishw@é. Forsaking the world; retirmg to a forest; 
fastiug, living on roots, fruits, &c. remaining in certain 
postnres 3 exposure to all the inclemencies of the weather, 
&c.—these, and many other austere practices, are prescrib- 
ed, to subdue the passions, to fix the mind, habituate it to 
meditation, and fill it with that serenity and inditterence to 
the world, which is to prepare it tor absorption, and place 
it beyond the reach of future birth. 


The reader will easily perceive, that this part of the Hin- 


dco religion, separated, as it confessedly was in some mea~ 


© Some of the followers of Vishnoo (voishnuvity) are not pleased with 
the 1¢ea of absorption, or of losing a distinct and conscious state of ex- 
istence They are represented as praying thus —*O Vishnoo! we do not 
wish for absorption, but fora state of happinesstsn which we shall for 
ever see and serve thee as our lord, in which thou wilt continue as our 
beloved mastér, and we as thy servants.” Agrecably to this prayer, they 
believe that devoted voishniivus after death will be freed fiom future 
birth, and remain for ever neat Vishnoo in the heaven of this god. 
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sure, from the popular idolatry, instead of producing any 
good effects, drew men away from the practice of all the so- 
cial duties included m the second table, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself 5° and leit the mind a prey to pride, 
moroseness, and i;norance. It should also be observed that 
many of these austerities were both senseless and cruel in 
the extreme: one tipishwé¢ is represented as hanging for 
hundreds of years with his head downwards; another, as 
living on leaves ; another, on air; another, as surroundig 
himself with four fires, and enduring intolerable beat and 
thirs’ ; another, as standing up to the ueck in water 5 Val- 
mééhi, it 1s said, stood in one posture, repeating the name 
of Ramii, till the white ants (termes bellicosus) surrounded 
hs hody with a case of carth, and devoured the flesh from 
his bones. 


These tipdshwéés are supposed to have been the authors 
of the most ancient of the Hindoo writings; in some of 
which, it 1s admitted, sentunents are to be tound which do 
honour to human nature. But it is equally certain that 
these sages were very little affected by these sentiments; and 
perhaps the same might be said of almost all the heathen 
plulosophers, Visflushtht. inflicted on himself incredible 
acts of severity; but in the midst of his devotions he became 
attached to a heavenly courtezan, and cohabited with her 
5,000 years’, Parashiiri, an ascetic, violated the daughter 
of a fisherman, who was ferrying him over a river; from 
which intercourse sprang the tamous Vyasa, the author of 
the Mahabharitti 1. The father of Rishyt-shringt’ coha- 
bited with a deer, and his son had decr’s horns’. AKuipili, 
an ascetic, reduc king Sagirii’s 60,000 sons to ashcs, be- 
cause they mistook him for a horse-stealer *. Brigoo, in a 


P Mithabharitu. 9 Ibid * Ramayunit * Mithabharitu, 
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fit of passion, kicked the god Vishnoo on the breast'. 
Richééki, for the sake of a subsistence, sold his son fora 
human sacrifice". Doorvasa, a sage, was so addicted to 
anger, that he was a terror both to gods and men*. Ourv- 
vi, another sage, in a fit of anger, destroyed the whole race 
of Hoihiyt with fire from his mouth’; and Doorvasa did. 
the same to the whole posterity of Krishnii?. Javalee, an 
ascetic, stands charged with stealing cow’s flesh at a sacri- 
fice: when the beef was sought for, the saint, to avoid de- 
tection, turned it into onions; and hence onions are for- 
bidden to the Hindoos*. The poorantis, indeed, abound 
with accounts of the crimes of these saints, so famous for 
their’ religious austerities: anger and lust seem to have 
been their predominant vices. 


As it respects the modern devotees, none of them expect 
absorption: they content themselves with performing the 
popular ceremonies, and thus fall under the censures of 
Krishniti, who says, ‘ Numbers prefer a transient enjoyment 
of ‘heaven to eternal absorption.’ It is true, now and then 
a poor wretch is seen, naked, covered with ashes, and his 
hair clotted with dirt, whose vacant, brutish looks indicate 
that he is approaching a state ot complete abstraction, and 
that he may soon hope to enter into this perfect state, viz. 
to live in a world full of wonders, without a single passion 
left to be affected by them. Yet even this abstraction, or 
contempt of the world, if it can deserve such a name, is 
brought on by shunning the presence of man, and conti- 
nually smoking intoxicating herbs. 


* Shréé-bhagiivita, = Ramayini. « ® Ibid. 
y Ramayiinit. »* Shréé-bhagitviti. * Ibid. 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF FUTURE PUNISHMENTS. 
— 


THE Shréé-bhagivitt contains the following account of 
the punishments endured in different hells:—The person 
guilty of adultery or fornication, the thief, and the stealer 
of children, are to be cast into the hell Tamisri, and econti- 
nually famished and beaten. He who defrauds others, is to 
be cast into a hell of darkness. The proud person, who 
also neglects the ceremonies of religion, is to be tormented 
by the animals Rooroo. The glutton, who has also been 
guilty of destroying animals, is to be thrown into a hell of 
boiling oil. He who disregards the véd@ and bramhins, is 
to be punished in a hell of burning metal for 3,500,000 
years. He who injures a man of a superior order, is to be 
torn by swine. The unmerciful are to be tormented by 
snakes, flies, deer, birds, lice, wasps, &c. The bramhiin, 
bramhinéé, bramhicharéé, voishyt, or hing, who drinks 
spirits, shall be thrown into pans of liquid fire. He who 
despises a religious devotee, shall be punished by sticking 
fast in mud with his head downwards. He who kills a 
man, and offers him to the gods; and he who devours any 
animal, without having slain it in sacrifice; are to be fed on 
flesh and blood. He who betrays and afterwards destroys 
a person, is to be pierced with spears, and arrows. The 
person who causes sorrow to others, is to be bitten by snakes 
with five heads. He who is inhospitable to guests, must 
have his eyes torn out by vultures and other ravenous birds. 
The covctous are to be fed with impure substances. He 
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who cohabits with a woman of another cast, or a virgin, or 
the wife of another man, is to be inclosed in the arms of an 
iron female image made red hot. The person who professes 
difluent religions, and is famrhar with all casts. is to be 
punished by being continually cast down from lofty trees. 
The bramhin who commits adultery with the wife of a 
bramhitn, is to be fed with blood | Highway robbers, those 
who burn houscs, or poison others, are to be bitten by dogs 
with enormous teeth. False-witnesses are to be cast from 
rocks 800 nules high », 


I here insert the names of some of the Hindoo hells :— 
Tamisrt, or the hell of darkness ; Unchii-tamusrii, the hell ot 
great darkness ; Rourtivi, a hell full of anunals called Roo- 
roo; Muha-rourtvu, a simular but more dreadful hell; 
Koombhéé-pakht, a hell of botling of], Kalti-Sootrti, a hell 
of burning copper; Usipatit-viant, a wilderness in which 
criminals are punished by the thorns of the talii-tree ; Shoo- 
kri-mookht, a hell where criminals are bitten by animals 
having the faces of swine; Undhi-kiépt, a hell dark and 
full of reptiles; Krimee-bhojint, where ermiuals become 
worins teeding on ordure; Sui dungsht, where sinners are 
burnt with hot irons, Tupti-shddimee, in which adulterers 
are tormented in the embraces of a red hot-iron female 
image; Vijyri-kintikii-shalmidee, where men are thrown 
on trees full of dreadful thorns; Voitirinéé, a river full of 
filth ; Poddyodi, a similar hell; Prani-nirodhtt, where sin- 
ners are pierced with arrows; Vaishisiini, where they are 
beaten with clubs, &c.; Lala-bhikshi, where they are fed 


* Itis to be understood, that punishments im hei: may be prevented in 
many cases by offering the appointed atonement. Pumshment by the 
magisti ate ts &lso considered as an atonement, exempting the culprit from 
sufferings in a future state $V hat good news this would be to English male- 
factms, who dte by the hands of the executvoners—if they could believe it. 
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with saliva, &c.; Sharti-méyadiini, in which dogs continu- 
ally bite the wicked; Uvéé-chimtyt, where false witnesses 
are thrown headlong upon a hard pavement; Patina, 
where sinners are pinched with hot tongs; Kshart-kurdda- 
mi, where they are hurled into mire; Rakshyogiint-bho- 
jint, where cannibals feed on the flesh of sinnets ; Shoalu- 
prot’hi, where the wicked are punished by spears and birds 
of prey; Dandii-shodkt, where snakes with many heads 
bite and devour stuners; Uviitt-nirodhtnt, where offen- 
ders are punished m darkness with the fear of the approach 
of wild beasts ; Upirya-vurtunt, where the cyes of sinners 
are picked out by birds of prey; and SSdchéé-mookhi, 
where sinners are pricked with necdics. Beside these, the 
Shréé-bhagtviti says, there are 100,000 hells, in which 
different kinds of torments are inflicted on cruninals, ac- 
cording to the directions of the shastrus, and the nature of 


their guilt. 


The Hindoos in general manifest great fear of future pu- 
nishment. Sometunes, after committing a dreadful si, 
these fears re expressed to a friend in some such words as 
these :—‘ 1 have committed a shocking crime, and IT niust 
endure great and long-coutmued torments; but what can } 
do? There is no remedy now.’ Sometimes these fears are 
so great that they drive a man to peiform many works of 
merit, particularly works of a.onement. If the offender be 
rich, they extort large sums of money from him, which are 
expended in gifts to bramhiins, or in religious ceremonies. 
If he be poor, he bathes in the Ganges with more con- 
stancy, or goes on pilgrimage to ditferent holy places. The 
Hindoos consider 80me sins as sending whole generations 
to hell. A false witness is to suffer future torments, and 
with him fourteen generations of his family; the man who 
swears by the waters of the Ganges involves himself and 
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family in the same sufferings®. If a Hindoo at the time of 
worship put a stalk of dédrva grass on the lingi, he and 
seven generations sink into hell. 


Emancipation of the wicked, a story, fiom the Mihabha- 
rutt.—Raviint at one time had conquered the three worlds, 
heaven, earth, and patali; and, as is said of Alexander, he 
sighed that there were no more worlds to conquer. When 
meditating where he should go next, the world of misery 
came into his mind; and he immediately resolved to pay a 
visit to Yam’. Before his arrival, it was announced that 
Raviint was coming: Yumi, filled with fear, sent word, 
that he had already surrendered to him, and was become 
his vassal. Ravina, however, pushed forward, and found 
Yiimii all submission. The conqueror, before his return, re- 
solved to visit the place of the damned: but on his arrival, 
he was petrified with horror at the cries of the miserable 
wretches; and, reflecting on what he saw, said, ‘ I have con- 
quered the three worlds, and there remains nothing which 
my prowess has not perforined. It will bea glorious thing for 
me to set all these wretches at liberty.—He immediately 
attempted to comfort the sufferers, by assuring them that he 
would not depart without accomplishing their deliverance. 
A transient gleam of hope visited the regions of despair. 
Raviinti then commanded ‘the spirits from the fiery deep,’ 
and, with his twenty arms, began to drag them up; but as 
fast as he landed them on the side, they fell in again: still he 
continued his efforts, till he saw that they were unavailing, 
and that he could not reverse the decree which had fixed them 
in misery. Ackriowledging his disappointment to the poor 
prisoners, he left them, and returned to Liinka, (Ceylon.) 


a 
© I have heard a Hindoo say, that sucha person not only incurs all this 
future misery, but that the hand that touches the sacred water becomes 
white. This person said he had seen several Hindoos who bore this mark 


of the wrath of the gods. 
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BOOK VI. 


HINDOO SAINTS, OR MENDICANTS. 


——>—— 


THE Hindoo shustriis have described four different states 
(ashrimit) into which it is proper for each bramhiin to en- 
ter, viz. Brimhicharyt4, Grnhist’ha >, Vanii-pristv’hi*, and 
Brimhit-gnanét4; and it appears to have been the design 
of the founders of the Hindoo religion, that these orders 
should be suited to the four distinguishing periods in the 
life of man. While the youth continues in a state of instruc- 
tion, he is called a Brimhicharéé, and the daily duties of 
this state are lad down for him; after marriage he becomes 
a Grihist’hi, and performs the several duties of civil life as 
a householder; at the age of fifty he renounces the world, 
and enters a forest ; and lastly, by the power of religious 
austerities, he becomes perfectly insensible to all human 
things, and is absorbed in divine meditation, 


The duties of a bramhiin student are laid down at large 
by Minoo and other writers. Wher the youth is about to 
leave this state, and to enter on the duties of a householder, 
he takes a staff in his hand, and pretends to leave the house, 
and go into a forest, to read the védiis, and to obtain his 
food by begging :—but the parents stop him, saying, ‘Oh! 
child, return ; thou shalt not go into the wilderness: we will 


* A student. » A householder. 
© A hermit, from vind, a forest, and prist’hi, going. 


4 A person possessed of dive knowledge. 
Bb2 
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supply thee with alms. Besides, become a householder, 
marry, and perform the duties of a Grihast’hti.’ From 
the first to the twelfth day, the face of the boy is not be 
seen by any shdddri, nor is he to see the face of a person 
of this cast*. He bathes early in the morning with a cloth 
over his face as he passes through the streets, one person 
going before and another behind him; and if a shdddri: 
should approach they direct him to pass another way, as a 
Brimhicharéé is going to bathe. He must eat only once 
a day; abstain from flesh, fish, &c.; and perform the pro- 
per ceremonies three times a day. On the twelfth day, 
with his staff in his hand, he bathes, and casts his staff into 
the stream, repeating incantations, intimating that he re- 
nounces the state of the Brimhicharéé, and becomes a 
Grihist’hi. On this day some persons, for the sake of 
obtaining a few roopecs, permit their son to receive alms 
from the hands of a female shdddra, who, from that time, 
calls this child the son of her alms. Having no son of her 
own, she visits the child, and takes him as a visitor to her 
own house, where she feasts and clothes him. I have heard 
of very large sums being given to the child of a bramhiin, 
when he has thus become the son of a person’s alms. J 
can find no other reason for this practice, than that a woman 
without children is pleased even with such a son; especi- 
ally as he is the offspring of a bramhiin. In a short time 
after the child has thus resolved to enter the state of a 
Grihiist’hi, he is generally married. The duties assigned 
to him by the shasiris as a householder are, the daily offer- 
ings to the manes, and of clarified butter in the burnt-offer- 
ing; the daily worship of the shalgramii, and the cow; the 


* It 18 a shocking circumstance, and proclaims the true origin of the 
Hindoo religion, that it seeks all occasions to degrade and wound the 
feelings of the shéodxt. How different the Holy Scriptures. ‘ Honour 
all men.’ 
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raising of offspring; his daily business; the feeding of 
strangers; the hearing of the shastris, bathing, repeating 
the names of the gods, the worship of the gods, &c. 


The next state is called Vanii-prist’hi, or, that of a her- 
mit; for which order Minoo gives the following directions: 
—‘ When the father of a family perceives his muscles be- 
come flaccid, and his hair grey, and sees the child of his child, 
let him then seek refuge in a forest. Abandoning all food 
eaten m towns, and all his household utensils, let him re- 
pair to the lonely wood, committing the care of his wife to 
her sons, or accompanied by her, if she choose to attend him. 
Let him take up his consecrated fire, and all lis domestic 
implements of miking oblations to it, and, departing from 
the town to the forest, let hin dwell in it with complete 
power over his organs of seuse and of action. With many 
sorts of pure food, such as holy sages used to cat; with 
green herbs, roots, and fruit; let him perform the five great 
sacraments, introducing them with due ceremonies. Let 
him wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture of bark ; let 
him bathe evening and morning; let him suffer the 
hairs of his head, his beard, and Ins nails to grow conti- 
nually. From such food as he may eat, let him, to 
the utniost of his power, make offerings and give alms; 
and with presents of water, roots, and fruit, let him honour 
those who visit his hermitage. et hom be constantly en- 
gaged in reading the védiis; patient of all extremities, uni- 
versally benevolent, with a mind sntent on the Supreme 
Being; a perpetual giver, but no receiver of gifts; with 
tender affec:1on for all animated bodies. Let him shde 
backwards and foewards on the ground; or let him stand a 
whole day on tip-toe; or Ict him continue in motion rising 
and sitting alternately: but at sunrise, at noon, and at sun- 
set, let him go to the waters and bathe. In the hot season, 
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let him sit exposed to five fires; four blazing around him, 
with the sun above: in the rains, let him stand uncovered, 
without even a mantle, and where the clouds pour the 
heaviest showers: in the cold season, let him wear humid 
vesture ; and let him increase by degrees the austerity of 
his devotion. Then, having reposited his holy fires, as the 
law directs, in his mind, let him live without external fire, 
without a mansion, wholly silent, feeding on roots and 
fruit. Or the hermit may bring food from a town, having 
received it in a basket of leaves, in his naked hand, or in a 
potsherd; and then let him swallow eight mouthfuls. A 
bramhtin, becoming void of sorrow and fear, and having 
shuffled off his body by any of those modes which great 
sages practised, rises to exaltation in the divine essence.’ 


The reader is not to expect any such ascetics now, if they 
ever did exist. There are, however, many things among 
the religious mendicants of the present day which remind 
us of the descriptions of a tiptshwéé in the shastris. To 
suggest the idea of their having subdued their passions, 
some are almost naked, or entirely so; or to point out that 
they belong to the sect of ascetics who lived in forests, they 
wear tigers’ skins ; some keep the arm in an crect posture, 
and permit their nails to grow till they resemble the claws 
of a bird of prey. 


Yet these persons renounce the world, because it has 
frowned upon them, or because the state of a religious beg- 
gar in a warm climate is preferred by an idle people to that 
of the lowest order of day-labourers. When I asked a 
learned bramhiin, whether there were nof some instances of 
persons, from religious motives, renouncing the world and 
becoming mendicants, he said, there might be, but he did 
not know of a single instance. 
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These mendicants, so far from having subdued their 
passions, frequently curse those who refuse to give them 
food ; many are common thieves ; almost all live in an un- 
chaste state; and others are almost continually drunk by 
smoking intoxicating drugs. They are total strangers to 
real purity of heart, and righteousness of life. They dread 
to kill an insect, to reproach a bramhin, or to neglect a 
ceremony; but their impure thoughts, or unjust actions, 
never disturb their peace. Indeed some of the most exalt- 
ed of the Hindoo saints, as has been already shewn, burned 
with rage so as to become a terror to all who approached 
them; and thcir impurities, as recorded in the poorants, 
are too offensive ever to reach a European car. Even the 
god Shivi, one of the greatest tupiishwéés of all the Hindoo 
ascetics, was once so captivated, says the Muahabhariitt, 
with the charms of the goddess Mohinéé, that he declared 
he would part with the merit of all his religious austerities 
for asingle gratification of his impure desires. 


In some parts of the upper provinces, these mendicauts 
unite in bodies, and become public plunderers, the inha- 
bitants of whole villages abandoning their houses on theit 
approach. ‘They generally live in a mixed intercourse of 
the sexes, though few women are to be scen among them; 
they nearly approach the gypsies in Europe in the gross- 
ness of their manners, but far eacced them in the filthiness 
of their outward appearance. Soinetimes two or three 
thousand, though more frequcutly two or three hundred, 
are seen in bodies, having Icaders to guide them’. Many 


f Ata particular yufction of the heavenly bodies, sometimes as many as 
twenty thousand Sinyaséé¢ and an equal number of Voiragéés meet at 
Hirdwari, and fight, te determine who shall descend and bathe in 
Ginga first. The Sinyasces say, ‘Gunga descended fiom the bunch of 
hair on the head o: our god Shivu therefure we will bathe first... The 
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are atmed with swords and spears, and all have some 
weapons. They carry with them images of the shalgramiti, 
and stone images of Krishnu, which they worship once a 
day, as devoutly as thieves can he supposed to do. They 
are not likely to feel any remorse on account of their crimes 
when bowing before the image of the lascivious Krishni. 


T here subjoin a brief account of the different orders of 
religious mendicants, as they exist at the present day :— 


Foishniivis, or Vowagé’s—Al! the followers of Vishnoo 
are called Voishniivis. The term voiragéé denotes a per- 
son destitute of passions. Most of the mendicant voira- 
géés are the followers of Choitiinyi, and have what are 
called Gosaees at their head. Persons of this sect take 
new wives (voiraginéés) from among the female disciples of 
the Gosaees: these are generally unchaste women, who 
enter into this order when their youth is fled. The Go- 
saces have a form of marriage peculiar to themselves®, the 
principal ceremony in which is an exchange of necklaces by 
the bride and bridegroom, and the alteration of the bride’s 
tame : she generally wanders from place to place with her 
new husband. Some of these female disciples become 
procuresses, and others beg for their food as the followers 
of Choitinyt. Many wandering voiragéés sing the praises 
of Krishn& and Choitiinyit before the doors of persons 
where they beg; a few continue in a secular state, rear and 
sell calves, or lend money on exorbitant interest». The 


Voiragéés reply, ‘ Guaga descended fiom the foot of our god Vishnoo, 
therefore the right to bathe first 1s ours.’ 

& The better sort of Hindoos convider these marriages as convenient 
methods of committing adylteiy. 

& As much as 75 per cent. is given in some cases, but 36 per cent. 


commonly given. 
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voiragéé mendicants are much more social in their manners 
than any other tribe of Hindoo wanderers; they generally 
remain in towns, and mix with the inhabitants. The 
voiragéés contend as strongly with the followers of the 
deities who receive bloody offerings, as a Christian could do 
against idolatry’. 


Stinyaséés.—These mendicant worshippers of Shivit are 
very numerous in Bengal, but are not much honoured by 
their countrymen. They smear their bodies with the ashes 
of cow-dung, wear a narrow cloth tied with a rope round 
their loins, and throw a cloth, dyed red, over their bodies. 
The artificial hair worn by some of these persons reaches 
down to their feet, and is often clotted with dirt till it ad- 
heres together like a rope. Some tie the teeth of swine, as 
ornaments, on their arms, and others travel naked. The 
respectable stiinyaséés profess to live in a state of celibacy, 
eating neither flesh nor fish, nor anointing their bodies with 
oil. 


Ramatit.—This class of mendicants, worshippers of 
Rami, is formed of persons born in the western provinces 
of Hindoost’hani. With a rope or an iron chain they tie 
a shred of cloth very close round their loins; rub their 
bodies with the ashes of cow-dung, and wander to holy 
places in large companies, many of them armed with spears, 
swords, &c. They do not individually beg, but quarter 
themselves in a body on rich men. The Ramatis make 
fires in the night, and sleep near them in the open air, 
They smoke intoxicating herbs to great éxcess. 


' When I once asked a learned native respecting the many disputes 
and differences in relsgion among the Hindoos, he said, ‘ True, we need 
not complain of others, the uproar is in our own house.’ 
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Nimatii.—Another kind of devotees, having a different 
spiritual head from the Ramatiés. In dress, ceremonies, 
&c. they are the same. 


Naga.—These persons are in almost every respect the 
same as the Ramatis, except in the mark on the forehead. 


Nanitikii-ptnt’héés.—A. description of mendicants, follow- 
ers of Nantki, though this order was founded by a Shikh 
named Soot’hara. 


Yadoo-ptint’héé.—A_ tribe of mendicants founded by a 
man named Yadoo. Scarcely any of them are to be seen 
in Bengal, but many wander up and down in the Punjab. 


Kiivéerit-ptint héés.—_Kivééri, a Mistilman, was the foun- 
der of this order of mendicants: they renounce secular 
affairs, worship Rami, and live on alms: they pretend to 
desire neither the merit of works, nor riches, nor future 
happiness; but, practising the ceremonies of their sect, 
leave the prescnt and future to God. 


Sukhéé-bhavt.—These mendicants, born in the western 
provinces, and composed of bramhiins and other casts, are 
followers of Krishnii; and though men, put on the dress 
and ornaments, and assume the manners of women, profes- 
sing the same attachment to Krishna as the milk-maids 
are said to have had when Krishnti was on earth. They 
paint and adorn with flowers an image of Krishni, and 
dancing around it,'in imitation of the milk-maids, worship 
it daily. 


Khéanta-yogéé. These mendicants profess to have made 
a vow to imitate Shivii in dress and manners: many of 
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them fasten artificial snakes round their foreheads; put 
strings of human bones round their necks ; wear the skins 
of tigers, or go naked; and smear their bodies with ashes. 


Yingtmi. These followers of Shiva wander about, 
ringing a bell, and asking alms. Very few are to be seen 
in Bengal. 


Kanii-pata-y gé*, Other followers of Shivi; who sub- 
sist on alms, and are particularly distinguished for wearing 
in their ears a large stone or shell. 


The Shiireviiresy who are regarded as Bouddhits, profess 
to be extremely anxious to avoid destroying animal life, 
even in its most diminutive forms ; hence they earry besoms 
with them to sweep the road, lest they should tread on an 
insect. 


Ughorii-pint’héé. These mendicants, born in the western 
parts of Hindoost’hani, wander about naked or nearly so, 
carrying in the left hand a human skull containing urine 
and ordure, and a pan of burning coals in the right. If 
these marks of self-denial do not exturt the alms they 
expect, they profess to eat the ordure out of the skull, in 
the presence of the persons from whom they are begging. 


Briimiticharéés. The three superior casts may enter 
into this order, the members of which subsist by begging ; 
reside at temples, or holy places; wear red clothes; and 
bind round the arms and neck, and suspend from the ears, 
strings made of the seeds of grapes. They have the head 
shaved, though they sometimes wear a beard. , In outward 
appearance, the principal difference betwixt a brimhiicharéé 
and a diindéé lies in the former having no staff in his hand. 


ce 2 
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The time of one of these mendicants is principally occupied 
jn repeating the name of his guardian deity, and counting 
the repetitions by his mala. All the bramhicharéés drink 
spirits, smoke and eat intoxicating drugs, and reject no 
hind of food. 


Diindéé. This name is given because these devotees 
receive a staff (dtind&) when they first enter this order. 
The bramhiins, on meeting with a person of this order, 
prostrate themselves before him. The diindéé shaves his 
head and beard every four months, wears a narrow cloth 
round his loins, and another loose red cloth over his body ; 
abstains from fish, flesh, oil, common salt, and rice which 
has been wetted in cleansing. He travels with a staff in 
one hand, and an alms’-dish in the other. The principal 
ceremonies to which this order attend are, repeating the 
name of Vishnoo, bathing once a day, and with closed eyes 
meditating (maniist*) on the attributes of Vishnoo. This 
last act is done by the side of the river. When about to 
bathe, they besmear themselves all over with the earth 
washed by the waves of the Ganges. The diindéé does not 
beg his food, nor cook with his own hands; but is a guest 
at the houses of bramhiins. If a householder hear that a 
diindé is come into the village, he goes to him and invites 
him to become his guest. A dindéé blesses a person who 
is prostrate at his feet, by pronouncing the name of Nara- 
yant. When he passes through a village, all the people 
come to their doors to stare at him, so seldom are these 
people seen in Bengal. As soon as a person becomes a 
diindéé, he is freed" from mortal birth, and is said to become 
Vishnoo, and after death to obtain absorption in Bramhi. 


* In performing this ceremony, Vishwamitrit spent 1000 years without 
breathing. 
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Some bramhins, on the approach of death, enter into the 
order, for the sake of enjoying happiness without any fur- 
ther transmigrations. The dindéés do not burn, but bury 
their dead, repeating incantations. 


Oordhoo-vahoo. These persons belong to the order ot 
Sinyaséés. To fulfil a vow to Vishnoo!, they hold up the 
right arm till it cannot be brought into its natural position 
again™. For the first few days of raising the arm into this 
posture the pain is great. Some make a vow to hold up 
the arm till death, aud others to hold it up for a certain 
pumber of years. The longer it is held up, the greater the 
merit. When a person wishes to bring the arm to its 
former position, he anoints the joints with clarified butter; 
and in about two months, by degrees, the arm obtains its 
former position, and in time becomes as strong as before. 
When this vow is fulfilled, the worship of Vishnoo is per- 
formed, and a fee given to the head priest of the sinyaséés. 
It is supposed, that on the road trom Jigdnnat’hi’s temple 
in Orissa to Benares, not less than two hundred of these 
mendicants may be seen. 


Mounee. ‘These devotees enter into a vow of perpetual 
silenee. They generally reside on the banks of the Ganges, 
and subsist on milk, sugar, fruits, roots, sweetmeats, and 
water. They go almost naked, besmearing their bodies 
with the ashes of cow-dung. The people supply them 
with food in considerable abundance as an act of merit; 
or their disciples collect food by begging. They should 
eat only once a day. 


1 The directions respecting this vow are contamed 19 the smritee 
shastriis, 


™ Unul the arm has become stiff, they tie 1t up mm the night. 
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Piiriim-hiingsti. A, few persons are to be seen at holy 
places who call themselves by this name, but they do not 
come up to the description of the shastri. They pretend 
to be destitute of all regard to visible objects; they go 
naked; have no apparent intercourse with human beings ; 
remain speechless; ask for nothing, and yet subsist on 
alms; eat any thing given them; disregard all outward 
purifications; and wear their beard and the hair of their 
head, unless some one take compassion on them and pay 
the harber. These persons affirm, that they have attained 
to that state of perfection which the shastriis require, viz. 
that their minds do not wander after worldly things, and 
that they live in a state of pleasure: but this abstraction 
and joy arise only from the fumes of drugs or spirits, by 
which all the other passions are overcome. 1 have seen 
such persons at Kaléé-ghaté, near Calcutta. Instead of 
dwelling in forests according to the directions of the shastri, 
they remain at these places, in order to attract notice, and 
to obtain voluntary alms. The pindit with whom I wrote 
this, acknowledged that pride was the reigning principle in 
these modem piram-hingsis. 


Mitha-poorooshtt and Srddhii-poo oosht. The most distin- 
guished Hindoo saints have had the former name assigned 
to them, which signifies, The Great. Siddht-poorooshit 
implies, that this person has obtained an interview with his 
guardian deity, and that he can do whatever miracle he 
pleases. 


When I enquired of a koolini bramhitin with whom I 
was sitting, whether any modern Hindoo sought to obtain 
an interview with his guardian deity, he affirmed there 
were such persons. Asking him for particulars, he men- 
tioned his own uncle. I asked him what his uncle did te 
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obtain this interview? He said, from the age of fifteen he 
had been repeating the name of his guardian deity. He 
did not abide in the house, but mostly staid at a temple of 
Shivi in the neighbourhood. He had never married; 
sought no earthly happiness ; ate any where, and, obtaining 
a bed of straw, sought nothing better. His whole waking 
time, day and night, was spent in repeating the name of 
his god. When the uncle was asked by this nephew what 
he had obtained, he shook his head: but apologized for not 
having been blessed with the interview he expected, by de- 
claring that he was not free from fear; that when he was 
sitting in a solitary place repeating the name of his god, he 
was afraid, and durst not remain there. 


In January, 1806, the author visited what the natives call 
Ginga-Sagtri, (Sagiirt island.) Near two huts made of 
heavy logs of dried wood on the sands, he found two 
voiragéés who had embraced the principle of perfect ab- 
straction from all sublunary things. They were natives of 
the upper provinces. These huts were pretty strong, and 
might be a tolerable defence against the tigers. At their 
front, a broad heap of sand was raiséd, upon which they 
had kindled a fire, and before which one of the voiragéés 
sat on a deer’s skin, squeezing the leaf of an intoxicating 
plant called ganja, which he afterwards smoked. This man 
had a poita on; his hair tied in a large bunch at the top of 
his head; a rope round his waist, upon which was tied a 
piece of the bark of the plantain tree, which in part only 
covered his nakedness; and a shred of cloth also tied round 
his head; except which he was perfectly naked. We 
entered into conversation with this man, who professed to 
be a worshipper of Rami. He declaimed against a worldly 
state: told us we were in a state of constant agitation; 
but that he, indifferent to all these things, was full of joy: 
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if he had food, it was well; if not, he contented himself 
with the name of Ramt. When asked what he proposed 
to himself by this mode of life, he professed that he had 
neither desires nor hopes; and that he did not become a 
yogéé to expiate sin. He gave us, from a hole in the sand 
before his hut, some tolerably sweet water, for which we 
offered him a reward: but he declined accepting it, unless 
we would leave it on the spot ; he would not move a step to 
obtain ite I endeavoured to convince him, that his love of 
ganja was a proof that all passion was not extinct in him; 
but he tried to ward off this attack by professing indiffe- 
rence evcn towards this indulgence. After this, when a 
roopee was given to him, he asked what he could do with 
it; and would not touch it in the giver’s presence, who 
threw it down for him on the deer’s skin upon which 
he sat. 


From these huts we went to a neighbouring temple, 
which contained a stone image of Kopilt, the gage. Here 
we found two mendicants from the upper provinces, one of 
them a young man, an Oordhii-vahoo, who had held up his 
left arm till it was become stiff. They were both covered 
with ashes ; their hair clotted with dirt, and tied in a bunch 
at the top of the head; and were without any covering ex- 
eept the bark of some tree, and a shred of cloth drawn up 
betwixt the legs. At a distance, they could scarcely be 
distinguished as men: and it appeared almost impossible 
for human beings to manifest a greater disregard of the 
body. We asked the young man, how long he had held up 
his arm in this manner? He said,‘ for three years.’ To the 
question whether it produced any pain, he replied, that, as 
far as his. body was concerned, it did so for the first six 
months, The nails of this hand were grown long like the 
claws of a bird of prey. In his hut we saw two bead-rolls 
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made of the stalk of the basil, a deer’s skin, the horns of a 
deer, some embers, a piece of sacking, &c.—When asked 
why he embraced this manner of life, his 1eply implied an 
indifference to future rewards; he seemed scarcely willing 
to confess that he had any conrections, tather or mother, 
and reluctantly mentioned the place of his birth. Respect- 
ing his food he manifested the same indifference, though 
we discovered in one of the temples a large quantity of 
corn, clarified butter, spices, &c. The other.pilgrim was 
less communicative, but more intent on his devotions: he 
had a separate hut, and, as though all desire of human soci- 
ety and friendship was extinguished, these persons, the only 
human beings in this part of the forest, seemed to have no 
connection with each other. At a distance from the tem- 
ple we saw a wild hog, and on the sand, in several places, 
fresh marks of the feet of a large tiger. The young man 
informed us, with perfect indifference, that during the three 
preceding months six persons had been taken away by 
tigers; and added, in the same tone, that the human body 
was the natural food of the tiger, and that such a death was 
no mark of the divine displeasure. We asked him, whether 
he did not think it a fortunate circumstance, however, that 
while so many of his companions had been devoured by 
tigers, he was spared: he did not appear to feel this senti- 
ment, but said that they would take him also. 


After rising in the morning, as we learnt from the young 
yogéé, each of these ascetics repeats the name of some god, 
using his bead-roll; he then performs the ceremonies of 
worship before some representative of an*idol; then bathes 
and goes through ‘the ceremonies (stindhya) ordained by the 
shastri: to be performed three times a day; then he prepares 
the offerings, worships his idol, and again repeats its name 
for some time. At mid-day he eats; then returns to the 
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repetitions of the name of his god till the evening stindhya; 
and after this he continues repeating the name of the idol 
till he falls asleep. 


The following story is universal'y credited among the 
Hindoos in the neighbourhood of Calcutta :—Some years 
ago, a European, with his Hindoo clerk, Varantshee- 

hoshi, of Calcutta, and other servants, passed through the 
Sunderbunds. One day, as this European was walking in 
the forest, he saw something which appeared to be a human 
being, standing in a hole in the earth. He asked the clerk 
what this could be; who affirmed that it was aman. The 
European went up, and beat this lump of animated clay till 
the blood came; but it did not appear that the person was 
conscious of the least pain—he uttered no cries, nor mani- 
fested the jeast sensibility. The European was over- 
whelmed with astonishment, and askcd what it could mean. 
The clerk said, he had learnt from his shastriis, that there 
existed such men, called yogéés, who were destitute of pas- 
sions, and were incapable of pain. After hearing this ac- 
count, the European ordered the clerk to take the man 
home. He did so, and kept him some time at his house: 
when fed, he would eat, and, at proper times, would sleep, 
and attend to the necessary functions of life; but he took 
no interest in any thing. At length the clerk, wearied with 
keeping him, sent him to the house of his spiritual teacher 
at Khirdti. Here some lewd fellows put fire into his 
hands ; placed a prostitute by his side, and played a num- 
ber of tricks with him, but without making the least im- 
pression on him. ‘ The teacher was soon tired ot his guest, 
and sent him to Benares. On the way, when the boat one 
evening lay to for the night, this yogéé went on shore, and, 
while he was walking by the side of the river, another reli- 
gious mendicant, with a smiling countenance, met him: 
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they embraced each other, and—(as is said)—-were seen no. 
more, 


I have endeavoured to ascertain the probable number of 
Hindoos who embrace a life of mendicity; and am in- 
formed, that scarcely less than an cighth part of the whole 
population abandon their proper employments, and live as 
religious mendicants by begging. Supposing that there 
are sixteen millions of Hindoos in Bengal and Behar, and 
that each mendicant requires only one roopee monthly for. 
his support, it will appear, that not less than 2,000,000 
roopees, or 250,000 pounds sterling, are thus devoured 
annually by persons, the great majority of whom are well 
able to support themselves by manual labour. What a 
heavy tax this must be on the industrious, the great body 
of whom among the Hindoos are comparatively poor ! 


When we add to this, the baneful effects of this system 
on the morals of the mendicants themselves, as well as on 
the public manners, every benevolent mind must exceed- 
ingly deplore such a state of things. These beggars are 
not trowned upon like those who have nothing but their 
miscry to plead for them; but are privileged and insolent 
harpies, boldly demanding the contributions of the abject 
and superstitious Hindoos. Their indolent habits too, and 
the filthy songs they sing, lead to every species of impurity, 
and to perpetual acts of private piunder. 


Many of the more enlightened Hindoos, especially the 
bramhins, hold these mendicauts in the utmost contempt, 
and would consider their being compelled to work asa 
great blessing conferred upon the country. On the other 
hand, some persons of property treat them with the great- 
est reverence, and sometimes invite a number of them to 
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their houses, drink the water with which they have washed 
their feet, and, at the end of the entertainment, eat of the 
refuse from the plate of each. Giinga-Govindi-Singhi, a 
person of the writer cast, who was patronized by Mr. Hast- 
ings, and who realized a princely fortune, carried his attach- 
ment to the Voiragéé mendicants to the greatest lengths. 
He sometimes gave a feast to three or four thousand, and 
performed the lowest offices of service to these his guests : 
he also provided that persons of this description should, 
after his death, be constantly entertained, receive presents, 
have medical attendance when sick, &c. at all the temples 
which he erected and dedicated to the different forms ot 
Krishni. 
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BOOK VII. 


HINDOO RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


i — 


CHAP. I. 


ACCOUNT OF THE REGULAR HINDOO SECTS. 


‘THERE are three principal sects among the regular Hin- 
doos, the Soiviis, the Voishnivis, and the Shaktis. 


The Souris receive the initiatory rites by which Shivit 
becomes their guardian deity; they imprint on their faces 
and bodies the marks by which this sect is distinguished *, 
and profess the most devoted regard to this god, trusting 
in him for protection, &c. Their daily worship is perform- 
ed before an image of the lingt, either at home or by the 
side of a river, using those forms and offerings which are 
peculiar to the sect. They have no festivals, but once in 
the year they keep a fast in honour of Shivié, which is ac- 
companied by the worship of this god at the temples of the 
lingt. In the month Voishakhii they present to this idol 
the leaves of the vilwt, a favourite tree sacred to Shivi, and 
pour libations of milk on the lingt. Some Soivis, at this 
auspicious season, plant shrubs near thé lingt, and sit be- 
fore it repeating the name of Shivi. It is an act of great 
merit among this sect to repeat the name of their idol, with 


* See vol.1 p. 18. 
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a necklace made of the seeds of the roodrakshii; as well as 
to visit Benares, (Kashéé,) a place sacred to Shivi. The 
persons belonging to this sect are principally bramhins ; 
but the Soiviis are not numerous in Bengal. Mendicant 
Soivits are very rarely seen: these persons cover themselves 
with ashes, wear large necklaces made of roodrakshii seeds, 
and wander to Benares and other places sacred to this god. 


The Poishniwviis observe the rites, and receive the distm- 
guishing mark > of their sect, regarding Vishnoo in all his 
forms (as Rami, Krishni, Jigtinnat’ bi, &c. &c.) as their 
protector. They reject all'animal food, even fish, and wear 
only white garments. Nearly one half of the Hindoo popu- 
lation of Bengal are Voishniiviis, composed principally of 
the lower orders: great numbers are religious mendicants. 
Almost all the Hindoos in the province of Orissa are Voish- 
nivis, The followers of Choitiinyti, having the Gosaees 
at their head, continue a distinct branch of this sect. The 
distinguishing vice of this sect is impurity, as might be ex~ 
pected from the character of Krishnii, their favourite deity, 
and from the obscene nature of the festivals held in his 
honour. The Shréé-bhagiiviitii is the book which the few 
bramhins to be found among the Voishnitivis read: those 
less learned read a number of books written in Bengalee, 
all relating to the actions of Krishnt: or Choitiinyi, 


The Shaktiis are the worshippers of Bhigtvitéé, (Door- 
g) including all the forms of this goddess. They have 
their peculiar rites, marks on their bodies, formulas, priests, 
and festivals. The generality of those who join this sect 
are bramhiins. In their outward dress the Shaktiis resemble 
the Soivis; but the latter in their principles approach near- 


» See vol. i, p. 12. * 
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est to the Voishnivis, especially in their mutual objection to 
the destruction of animal life. None of the Shakttts em- 
brace a life of mendicity. They derive the principles of 
their sect, and the forms used in their religious ceremonies, 
from the Tiintras, by which works spirituous liquors are 
placed among the proper offerings to Bhigiviitéé; and 
numbers of her worshippers, offering libations to the god- 
dess, drink to intoxication. The Vamacharéés belong to 
this sect. 


Beside these three principal sects among the Hindoos, 
the shastriis mention two others, the worshippers of the 
sun (Souris) and of Ginéshi (Gantpiityiis.) Very few 
Hindoos, however, in the province of Bengal, are to be 
found, who have chosen these gods as their guardian 
deities. 


The religious mendicants of the same sect differ so much 
from each other in dress and certain ceremonies, that they 
might be supposed to belong to different sects; but any re- 
marks on these shades of difference are rendered unne- 
cessary by the preceding chapter. I shall therefore proceed 
immediately to notice the three most important schisms 
among the Hindoos, those excited by Boodhi, Naniki, 
and Choitinya. 
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CHAP. II. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BOUDDHUS. 


Irisa question not perhaps completely decided, whether 
the religion of Booddht, now spread over the Burman 
empire, Siam, Ceylon, Japan*, Cochin-China, and the 
greater part of China itself», be not in reality the ancient 


« Kampfer says, on the authority of the Japanese historians, that the 
Bouddht doctrine way carried into Japan about the ycar 63. Vol 2 


chap. vi. p. 247. 

» The Abbé Grosier (vol. uc. v. p. 220.) gives the followimg account 
of the doctrine of Fo, in which the principles of Booddhit are clearly to 
be distinguished .—‘ Nothing is the beginning and end of every thing 
that exists . from nothing our first parents derived their existence, and 
to nothing they returned after their death. All beings are the same, 
their only difference consists in then figure and qualities. A man, ahion, 
or apy other animal may be formed of the same metal, if these different 
pieces are afterwards melted, they will immediately lose their figure and 
qualities, and together form only one substance. Such 1s the case with 
all berngs, whether animate or animate , though different tn shape and 
qualities, they are still the same thing sprung from the same beginning, 
which is nothing. This universal principle is extremely pute, exempt 
fiom all change, exceedingly subtle and simple , 1t remains continuaily in 
a state of rest , has neither virtue, power, noi intelligenee. besides, its 
essence consists in being free fiom action, without knowledge and with- 
out desires To obtain happimess, we must endeavour by continual me- 
ditation, and frequent victories over ourselves, to acquire a likeness to 
this principle , and to obtain that end, we must accustom ourselves to do 
nothing, will nothing, feel nothing, desire nothing. When we have at- 
tamed to this state of happy insensibility, we have nothing more to do 
with virtue or viee, punishments or rewards, providence or the immorta- 
lity of the soul. The whole of holiness consists im ceasing to exist, it 
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religion of India, and the bramhinical superstition the in- 
vention of later times, and raised to predominancy by the 
superior influence of the bramhiins with the princes of 
Hindoost’hant. ‘The author, however, declines entering on 
this subject, made so difficult by the want of authentic 
historical evidence. 


It is certain, that amongst the six schools of philosophy 
formerly famous among the Hindoos, two of them inculcat- 
ed doctrines respecting the First Cause of things that were 
decidedly atheistical, or such as the followers of Booddhii 
maintain at this day; and it is indisputable, according to 
the Hindoo writings, that these two sects were numerous 
before the appearance of Booddhi. 


About 700 years before the commencement of the 
Christian era, Vééri-Vahoo, of the race of Goutimi, a 
person attached to one of these sects, destroyed his sove- 
reign Bodhimilli, and immediately seized the throne of 
Delhi. This king, and his three immediate successors, 
reigned one hundred and eight years. Muhéé-pitee, or the 
lord of the earth, was the name of the third of these 
monarchs; and as most of the writers on this subject agree 
in placing the era of Booddhi in the sixth century B. C., it 
seems reason.ble to suppose, that Booddhi was the son or 
near relation of Mthéé-piitee. If not connected with this 


being confounded with nothing , the nearer man approaches to the nature 
of a stone or log, the nearer he is to perfection, ma word, it 13 in indo- 
lence and immobility, in the cessation of all desires and bodily motion, 
in the annihilation and suspension of all the faculties both of body and 
soul, that all virtue and happiness consist. The moment that man arrives 
at this degree of perfection, he has no longer occasion to dread changes, 
futurity, or transmigzations, because he hath ceased to exist, and is be- 
come perfectly like the god Fo.’ 
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family, why should the family name of this race, Goutimit, 
be one of the most common names of Booddhi? As the 
capital of the most powerful of the Hindoo monarchs of 
this period was in South Behar, if Booddha was not the 
son of one of the Migidhii kings, it is possible he belonged 
to some branch of the family reigning at Benares, which 
was probably then a separate kingdom. In the Témee 
Jétii, a history of one of the incarnations of Booddht, he 
is said to have been the son of a king of Benares, and to 
have persevered in choosing the life of an ascetic against 
every possible artifice and persuasion of his royal parents. 
The author has been favoured with a translation of this 
work, by Mr. F. Carey, of Rangoon, and has added it at the 
close of this account. If then it be admitted, that Booddhi 
was a person of royal descent, that he chose an ascetic life‘, 
and embraced a system of philosophy already prevalent in 
India, the other scenes of the drama require no assistance 
from conjecture: he became the patron and idol of the sect 
which from this time became distinguished by his name ; 
he also received the support of the reigning monarchs, who 
were attached to him not only by holding the same philo- 
sophical opinions, but by the ties of blood. 


This sect being thus established by Muhéé-pittee, the 
eleven Bouddhti monarchs who succeeded him, and who 


¢ The disposition manifested by all superstitious nations to honour and 
even to deify men remarkable for outward austerity, 1s particularly ob- 
servable amongst the Hindoos. They suppose that such a saint is a divine 
oracle, or the visible representative of the deity , they implicitly receive 
his doctrines, and pay: him those honours which they conceive are due 
“ to gods come down in the likeness of men.’ This a:tachment to eminent 
ascetics naturally springs out of the Hindoo system, aad te this, the author 
conjectures, we are to attribute the o1igin and prevalence of the THREE 
GREAT SCHISMS among the Hindoos, of Booddht, of Nantkk, and of Choi- 
dinyt, all of whom appcar to have been religious mendieants. 
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reigned 291 years, may reasonably be supposed to have 
done what the bramhiins charge them with, to have obliter- 
ated the religion of their opponents. 


It is certain, however, that the learned adherents of the 
bramhinical religion did not remain silent spectators of 
what they deemed the triumph of atheism’. They con- 
tended with their equally learned opponents, and this dis- 
pute, as is manifest by the tendency of many of the works 
still read by the Hindoos, called forth all the talents of both 
sides; challenges to conduct the controversy in the pre- 
sence of kings and learned assemblies were given and 
accepted: but here, as in innumerable other instances, the 
arm of power prevailed; and as long as the reigning 
monarchs were Bouddhis, the bramhins were obliged to 
confine themselves to verbal contentions. 


At length Dhoorindhitri, of the race of Muydéri, 
destroyed Adityii, the last Bouddhtt king, and assumed the 
sovereignty; and it is probable that from this time (B. C. 
about 300 years) we are to date the commencement of the 
persecutions of the Bouddhis®. 


4 A story respecting these times 1s still current among the Noiyayikit 
sect .—The wife of the last Bouddhu monaich but one was a disciple of 
Vishnoo, and called day and night upon God, complaining against the 
Bouddhiis a» having exterminated his worship, and all traces of a deity . 
at length Vishnoo, by a voice from heaven, assured her, that he would ap- 
pear in the forms of two learned meu, Bhattt and Oodityiimacharjyit, and 
restore his worship. Another story related by the same sect 1s, that 
Oodtytnacharyyit, unable to turn the Bouddhis by argument, proposed 
that himself and any number of this sect should east themselves from a 
neighbouring mountaim, the Bouddhiis in the act of falling crying out, 
‘ There 1s no God,’ and Oodityiinacharjyii, ‘ Gad exists.’ The challenge 
was accepted. the Bonddbis perished, and their opponent fell unhurt. 


* In opposition to this, it is said, ‘ If the conjectures of Sir William 
Jones, relative to the inscriptions found at Mongheer, and on the pillar 


Be2 
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One or two facts tend to prove, that the bramhiins were 
not much more mild and tolerant than other perseeutors ; 
—though a number of Jointis are scattered up and down‘in 
various parts of Hindoost’hani, scarcely a vestige of the 
Bouddhi: superstition is to be found, and all its adherents 
are seen in the adjoining countries.—The fact respecting 
these persecutions is, however, placed beyond all doubt by 
the Prayiishchitté-vivékii, a Hindoo work on atonements; 
from which we learn, that Oodiytnacharjyi, a learned 
bramhiin, and a fierce combatant against the Bouddhis, 
actually burnt himself to death on a chaff-fire, (koosha- 
anult,) as an atonement for the sin of having excited the 
Hindoo kings to put to death many Bouddhi: bramhins. 


To avoid the malice of their enemies, therefore, the 
Bouddhis emigrated to the neighbouring countries, and 
gave to the uncivilized inhabitants those doctrines, for 
which they had been unsuccessfully contending on the 
plains of Hindoost’hani. 


We have no authentic documents to prove how long this 
persecution lasted; but it is a pretty current opinion 
among the most learned Birmans, that the religion of 
Booddhi was introduced into that country about 450 years 
after his death. According to this statement, (admitting 
that the persecution began with Dhooriindhiri,) it will ap- 
pear to have continued 183 years, 


There is a tradition among the Cingalese, that one of 
the kings of Hindoost’hani, immediately after Booddhi's 


at Buddal, beewell founded, then the governing power on the banks of 
the Ganges, as late as about the ume of the birth of Christ, was of the 
sect of Bouddha.’ Astatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 165. 
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death‘, collected together five hundred learned ascetics, and 
persuaded them to write down on palmyra leaves, from the 
mouth of one of Booddhi’s principal disciples, all the doc- 
trines taught by Booddhi in his life-time. The Cingalese 
admit that they received their religion from the hands of a 
strat.ger; and it is probable that it was propagated in the 
Burman empire soon after its reception in Ceylon, that is, 
about 450 years afier Booddhii’s death. The Birmans 
bel.eve, that six hundred and fifty years after that event, in 
the reign of Miha-moonee, Booddhi-ghoshi, a bramhin, 
was deputed to Ceylon, to copy the work Vishooddhimargi, 
which includes all the Jatiis, or histories of the incarnations 
ot Booddht: and it 1s fabled, that the iron stile with which 
he copied this work, was given him by a heavenly messen- 
ger; though others will have it that Bodhee-sitwi gave 
it to him. 


These Jatus are said to have amounted to five hundred 
and fifty books; some of which are, however, lost. A 
work called the Ten Jatiis is now the best known, and is 
held in the highest veneration. The names of these Jatiis 
are, Témee, Jintkut, Soobirnt-ramt, Némee, Mithoshiit- 
*ha, Bhoddriditta, Chindi-koomart, Narada, Vidoort, and 
Véstintira. 


Since the above period, many Birmans have translated 
and commented on these writings. In awork entitled ‘ The 
Great History of the Birman and Pegu kings,’ it is record- 


f A native of Ceylon assured the anthor, that thesCingalese considered 
it to be about 2,500 yemrs since the death of Goutimi. Mr, Felix Carey 
informed him, on the authority of the Burman history, that in 1818 it was 
2,357 years since the birth of this god. In an account pubtished in the 
Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p, 265. it is said, that sn 17956, Booddhit had 
been deified 2,362 years. 
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ed, that during the T’hioorii-kshitriyi dynasty, not less 
than fifty-five translations were made, and as many com- 
ments written on these books. But the Buirmans are 
believed to possess works of greater antiquity than these 
Jattis, on history, poetry, medicine, astronomy, grammar, 
&c. whether borrowed from the Singskrité, or the produc- 
tions of the Bouddhii set, time must disclose’. 


It is a singular circumstance, that the Bouddhis should 
have chosen for their hero, like the Hindoos for Vishnoo, 
ten incarnations ; and still more singular, that they should 
have designated the histories of these incarnations by the 
names of ten Hindoo sages, 


The Bouddhts do not believe in a First Cause: they 
consider matter as eternal ; that every portion of animated 
existence has in itselt its own rise, tendency, and destiny; 
that the condition of creatures on earth is regulated by 
works of merit and demerit: that works of merit not only 
raise individuals to happiness, but, as they prevail, raise the 
world itself to prosperity ; while, on the other hand, when 
vice is predominant, the world degenerates till the universe 
itself is dissolved. They suppose, however, that there is 
always some superior deity, who has attained to this eleva- 
tion by religious merit; but they do not regard him as the 
governor of the world. To the present grand period, com- 
prehending all the time included in a kilpt, they assign 
five deities, four of whom have already appeared, including 
Goutimit, or Booddhi, whose exaltation continues five 
thousand years, 2,356 of which had expired A. D. 1814. 
After the expiration of the 5,000 years, dnother saint will 


® Some ided of their advanee in science may be gathered from an inte- 
resting account of the Religion and Literature of the Biirmans, inserted 
in the 6th vol. of the Asiatic Researches, by Dr. F. Buchanan. 
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obtain the ascendancy, and be deified. Six hundred mil- 
lions of saints are said to be canonized with each deity, . 
though it is admitted that Booddhi took only 24,000 devo- 
tees to heaven with him. 


The lowest state of existence is in hell; the next, is that 
in the forms of brutes: both these are states of punishment. 
The next ascent is to that of man, which is probationary. 
The next includes many degrees of honour and happiness 
up to demi-gods, &c. which are states of reward for works 


of merit. The ascent to superior deity is from the state 
of man. 


The Bouddhis are taught, that there are four superior 
heavens which are not destroyed at the end of a kilpt; 
that below these, there are twelve other heavens, followed 
by six inferior heavens; after which follows the earth; then 
the world of snakes; and then thirty-two chief hells: to 
which are to be added, one hundred and twenty hells of 
milder torments. 


The highest state of glory is absorption. The person 
who 1s unchangeable in his resolution; who has obtained 
the knowledge of things past, present, and to come through 
one kilpi; who can make himself invisible; go where he 
pleases; and who has attained to complete abstraction ; will 
enjoy absorption *. 


* The Hindoo :dea of absorption is, that the soul is received into the 
divine essence but as the Bouddhiis reject the doctrine of a separate 
Supreme Spirit, it 16 ghifficult to say what aie their ideas of absorption. 
Di. Buchanan says, (Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 180) Nurvant ‘im. 
plies (that 1s, among the Birmans) exemption from ali the anisetses inci- 
dent to humanity, but by no means anmubulation.’ 
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Those who perform works of merit, are admitted to the 
heavens of the different gods, or are made kings or great 
men on earth; and those who are wicked, are born in the 
forms of different animals, or consigned to different hells. 
The happiness of these heavens is described as entirely 
sensual. 


The Bouddhts believe, that at the end of a kiilpti the 
universe is destroyed. To convey some idea of the extent 
of this period, the illiterate Cingalese use this comparison: 
©1f a man were to ascend a mountain nine miles high, and 
to renew these journies once in every hundred years, till 
the mountain were worn down by his feet to an atom, the 
time required to do this would be nothing to the fourth 
part of a kiilpii.’ 


Booddhi, before his exaltation, taught his followers, that 
after his ascent, the remains of his body, his doctrine, or an 
assembly of his disciples, were to be held in equal reverence 
with himself. When a Cingalese, therefore, approaches an 
image of Booddhi, he says, ‘I take refuge in Booddhi ; 
I take refuge in his doctrine; I take refuge in his fol- 
lowers.’ 


There are five commands given to the common Bouddhis: 
the first forbids the destruction of animal life; the second 
forbids theft; the third, adultery; the fourth, falsehood ; 
the fifth, the use of spirituous liquors. There are other 
commands for superior classes, or devotees, which forbid 
dancing, songs, music, festivals, perfumes, elegant dresses, 
elevated seats, &c. Among works of the highest merit, 
one is the-feeding of a hungry infirm tiger with a person’s 
own flesh. 
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The temples erected in honour of Booddhi', in the 
Burman empire, are of various sizes and forms, as quadran- 
gular, pentagonal, hexagonal, heptagonal, or octagonal. 
Those of a round spiral form can be erected only by the 
king, or by persons high in office. An elevated spot is 
preferred for the erection of these edifices ; but where such 
an elevation cannot be found, the building is erected upon 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, or sixth terrace. ‘These 
piles are generally of solid brick work, but some are filled 
up with earth or rubbish; lime-stone is seldom used, gene- 
rally earth or brick-dust. Those who can afford it have 
their temples gilt all over, which gives them a grand ap- 
pearance. A coating of black lacker being laid upon the 
plaister, the gold-leaf firmly adheres. An umbrella made 
of iron, and gilt, is fixed on the tops of the temples, round 
the border of which some persons suspend bells; the sound 
of these bells, when the wind puts them in motion, has a 
pleasing effect. Bells of various sizes are sometimes hung 
near a temple, which the people ring to give notice of their 
arrival. Images of lions, and monsters of various descrip- 
tions, facing the four quarters, or on each side of the gate- 
ways, are to be seen attached to most temples. 


Within the vicinity of a temple, houses of charity for 
strangers are erccted, in which images of Booddhii are 
placed. Umbrellas and stone pots, in imitation of those 
used by Goutamii as a mendicant, are also placed near 
temples. 


The temples of Booddht: in Ceylon aye very large, some 
of them capable of containing 3,000 people. Many of 


4 When the author asked a Joint, why, since the object of their worship 
was neither creator no: preserver, they honoued him as God, he was 
answered, that it was an act of homage to exalted merit. 
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them have verandas all round. The hall containing the 
imagé is very spacious. 


The priests worship at the temples daily, er ought to do 
so. The worship consists in presenting flowers, incense, 
rice, betle-nut, &c. repeating certain prayers. The priest 
cleanses the temple, preserves the lights, and receives the 
Offerings. A worshipper may present his own offerings, if 
he is acquainted with the formulas. The five commands 
are repeated hy a priest twice a day to the people, who 
stand up and repeat them after him. 


Temples are built by individuals, or the inhabitants of a 
village, as works of merit. Several festivals precede the 
opening of a temple, as, at laying the foundation ; at set- 
ting up the image; at fixing the umbrella; at the purifica- 
tion ; and at the consecration. These feasts are sometimes 
continued four or five days, when musicians and dancing 
girls are employed, various pantomimical representations 
are exhibited, and a great concourse of people enter- 
tained. Offerings of various kinds are presented to Booddhi 
and to the priests. The latter make a discourse to the 
assembly on the virtue of building temples, grounding their 
address on some apothegm of the saint. 


Booddhi, as seen in many temples, appears seated upon 
a throne placed on elephants, or encircled by an hydra; or in 
the habit of a king, accompanicd by his attendants. In 
most of the modern images, however, he is represented in 
a sitting posture, with his legs folded, his right hand rest- 
ing upon his right thigh, and his left «apon his lap: a 
yellow cloth is cast over his left shoulder, which envelopes 
his right afm. His hair is generally in a curling state, like 
that of an African ; his cars are long, as though distended 
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by heavy ear-rings. The image is generally placed in the 
centre of the temple, under a small arch prepared for the 
purpose, or under a small porch of wood, neatly gilt. 
Images of celestial attendants, male and female, are fre- 
quently placed in front of the image. In some places the 
image of Jéévintkird, a mendicant, who had 400,000 dis- 
ciples, and who foretold the deification of Booddhi, is to 
be seen, in an erect posture, having four mendicants behind 
him with begging dishes in their hands, and Soomédhi, a 
form of Booddhi, lying prostrate before him, in a posture 
of reverence. 


It appears evident from their writings, that the ancient 
religion of the Birmans consisted principally in religious 
austerities. When a person becomes initiated into the 
priesthood, he immediately renounces the secular state, 
lives on alms, and abstains from food after the sun has 
passed the meridian. ‘he ancient writings of the Barmans 
mention an order of female priests; but it is likely that 
these were only female mendicants. 


Priests are forbidden to marry; they are to live by men- 
dicity; are to possess only three garments, a begging dish, 
a girdle, a razor, a needle, and a cloth to strain the water 
which they drink, that they may not devour insects. 


The priests are the schoolmasters, and teach gratuitously 
as a work of merit, the children being maintained at home 
by their parents. If a priest finds a pupil to be of quick 
parts, he persuades the parents to makeshim a priest; but 
if a boy wish to‘embrace a secular life after he has been 
some time in the college, he is at liberty to do sg. 


Boys of five yeats of age and upwards are admitted inte 
Ff2 
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the Birman seminaries (koiyooms) as students. At their 
initiation, the’ parents generally give a feast, which conti- 
nues for three or four days; at the close of which time the 
youth, arrayed in costly garments and ornaments, and 
attended by a large retinue, is led through the town on 
horseback to the college of his preceptor. As soon as he 
arrives, he is stript of his attire; his head is shaved; he is 
clothed with a yellow garment, and a pot, or beggar’s dish, 
is put into his hand; and in this manner he is committed 
to his tutor. 


The student is to observe the following rules: to abstain 
from murder, theft, evil desire, falsehood, ardent spirits, 
food after noon-day, dancing, music, &c. from flowers and 
perfumes, elegant accommodations, the use of gold and 
silver. Should he fail in keeping these prohibitions, he is 
disqualified for farther advancement. An obedient disciple, 
at the end of twenty years, is admitted into the order of 
priests. 


To persons admitted into the order of the priesthood, 
two hundred and twenty-seven precepts are given, the 
observance of which for ten years entitles them to the rank 
of a priest of the first order, and impowers them to have 
colleges and disciples under them. 


A Birman college is built in the stile of a palace by 
some person of wealth. The ancient koiyooms resembled 
caves, many of which are still to be seen in the ancient 
eity of Pougan. 


Beside their colleges, there gre other sacred edifices 
among the Birmans, inclosed by a wall, and intended for 
the accommedation of learned men, who meet to consult 
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each other on religious matters. In some instances, an 
image of Goutimi is set up in a conspicuous part of the 
building. 


The houses of the priests are built as works of mérit, and 
offered to them. A temple and a house for priests are 
commonly built at ence. It is a Jaw in these houses, that 
a priest shall always give his bed to a priest who is a 
stranger, if necessary. The common people are never suf- 
fered to sit upon a priest’s mat or bed. 


The investiture of a priest is a very important ceremony. 
To ordain the candidate, it is necessary that a priest should 
be present who has been iuitiated twenty years, and not 
less than five priests who have been in orders ten years 
each. The ceremony, from which spectators are carefully 
excluded, is conducted in a temple peculiarly sacred, or in 
a boat on the river, surrounded with a screen of mats, At 
the commencement, a priest goes out, and asks the crowd, 
whether they have any objection to the youth’s becoming a 
priest. If they all answer in the negative, he is presented 
to the chief priest, and is asked many questions; as, if he 
be free from disease; if he be perfect in his elementary 
knowledge; if he have obtained the consent of his parents. 
After many formulas have been repeated, he is clothed in 
white; and the eight utensils, composing the whole property 
of a priest, are hung around him. He is at length clothed 
like an old priest, and led to some colicge, where he re- 
mains for three years under the inspection of an aged 
priest, until completely initiated into.the duties of the 
priesthood. 


The tour quarters of the moon are festival days among 
the Cingalese. A temporary shed being erected on these 
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occasions near a temple, the people bring their offerings, 
and present them to two priests employed in instructing 
the assembled multitude ; the one speaks in the Palee, and 
the other explains his words in Cingalese. Drums are 
beaten at intervals, and the temple is illuminated. 


Formerly, it would seem that religious feasts were held 
monthly among the Birmans: as, the water feast; that 
for presenting drink-offerings to the images of Booddhi ; 
that for watering the trees of the Ficus Indica; the interro- 
gatory feast; one in honour of the priests; another in 
honour of Ginéshii; the boat festival; the feast of alms ; 
the candle feast ; the feast of giving clothes to the priests ; 
the lot festival; and the festival for placing fire near the 
images of Booddhi. At present, the Birman feasts are held 
at the full and change of the moon only. At these times 
all public business is suspended; the people pay their 
homage to Goutimii at the temples, presenting to the 
image rice, fruits, flowers, candles, &c. Aged people often 
fast during the whole day. Some visit the colleges, and 
hear the priests read portions: from the Bouddhi writings. 


According to the religion of Booddhi, there are no dis- 
tinctions of cast. Polygamy is not forbidden by the Boud- 
dhii doctrine, and it is not uncommon for a man to have a 
plurality of wives. The Birmans burn their dead with 
many ceremonies, especially the bodies of the priests. 


Respecting the Hindoo deities, the Booddhis believe 
that Briimha is the head of the Brimhacharéés, and lives 
with them in one of the higher heavens; that Vishnoo, 
Shiva, Kartik, and Soomiina, are the chief ministers of 
Indri, the king of heaven, who has twenty-eight inferior 
ministers. An intelligent native of Ceylon assured the 
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author, that the Bouddhis dislike the’Hindoo religion mere 
than they do Mahometanism. 


The Substance of the Témee Jatt, an Account of the Incar- 
nation of Booddhi, 


Translated from the Barman, by Mr. F Carey. 


TueE divine one, while remaining in the Jati forest, 
began to relate his celebrated departure into the forest, 


and, in reciting the encomium, uttered this Jatt of king 
Témee. 


Upon a certain day, the mendicants, met in the assembly 
of audience, continued to celebrate the departure of Bhi- 
givi. Bhigtvii said,‘O mendicants! why are you assem- 
bled” They replied, ‘ We are conversing on this subject.’ 
He rejoined, ‘O mendicants, this is not the only time of 
my departure ; formerly, to accomplish unattained austeri- 
ties, let it not surprise you that I left my kingdom, and 
departed into the forest.” Having said this, he remained 
silent. The mendicants entreating, Bhigivi revealed to 
them the history of the Jatiis :-— 


*O ye mendicants! in the kingdom of Kashééki, and in 
the city of Varaniséé, (Benares,) formerly reigned Kashéé 
Raja, a king who possessed every excellent quality, and had 
sixteen thousand wives. The citizens said among them- 
selves, ‘Our sovereign has neither son nor daughter to 
preserve his family from extinction: they therefore assem- 
bled in the presence of the king, and, observing the:rules 
laid down in the Koosht Jatt, thus addressed him: ‘ O 
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king! supplicate fora son.’ The king, calling his sixteen 
thousand wives, said, ‘Supplicate ye for a son.’ Chiindra, 
and the other sixteen thousand wives, having feasted the 
gods, made supplication, but obtained neither son nor 
daughter. This queen, Chindra-dévéé, perfected in holy 
rites, was the daughter of Midi raja. The king sad, ‘O 
spouse, do thou also entreat for a son.’ The queen, at the 
full moon, remained fasting, and, while reposing upon a 
sofa, and reflecting upon her virtuous deeds, exclaimed, ¢ I 
have certainly performed perfect vows; therefore to me a 
son will be granted.’ ‘’hus saying, she repeated her vows. 
Through her piety, the angel, having been made acquainted 
with the queen's desires, said, ‘ Chitndra-dévéé supplicates 
for a son; I will certainly now grant her this blessing.’ 
Looking around for a proper persun to be incarnate in her 
womb, he beheld Booddhi-sitwt. This person had reigned 
over the kingdom of Varauiiséé during twenty years; after 
death he fell into Ooshniidii-niriyt, where he was punished 
eighty thousand years; he was next born in Tavitingsa, 
where he spent his life, and at death possessed an inclination 
to ascend to the higher heavens of the gods. The angel, 
going to him, said, ‘O thou great one, produced in the 
world of mortals, by thee works of merit shall be accom- 
plished, and much people be made happy. The queen oi 
Kashéé prays for a son; wilt thou consent to be incarnate 
in her womb” He added, ‘ There are also five hundred sons 
of the gods on the point of transmigration, who are willing 
to be reproduced.’ Booddhii-stitwi consented ; and having 
transmigrated with the five hundred sons of the gods, he 
was conceived in the womb of Chindra-dévéé; the other 
gods, in those of the wives of the noblés, At that time 
the womb of Chiindra-dévéé shone as with refulgent gems; 
and knowing that she bad conceived, she sent information 
of it to the king, who ordered attendants on her person. 
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At length she was blessed with a son, replete with every 
excellence. On the same day also, in the houses of the 
nobles, the five hundred sons of the gods were born. At 
the time of the birth, the king, surrounded by his assembled 
nobles, remained in the palace yard, when they addressed 
him thus: ‘O sovereign, to thee a sonis born.’ The king 
was fil'ed with affection towards his first-born, which, pene- 
trating through flesh and bone, adhered to the marrow: in 
this manner he was filled with affection, and his mind be- 
came composed. The king then said to his nobles, ‘To me 
a son is born: are ye pleased?’ They answered, ‘What 
dost thou say? Before, we were without a sovereign; now 
he is born, and we have obtained a ruler.’ 


The king thus commanded his chief officer: ‘It is my 
son’s prerogative to have attendants ; go thou to the houses 
of the nobles, and see who have been born to-day.’ The 
chief officer found the five hundred sons, and, returning, 
related to the king what he had seen. The king sent gar- 
ments to each of the five hundred children; and also five 
hundred nurses. He also gave to Booddhi-siitwt, four 
times sixty small-breasted, honey-like, milk-producing 
nurses, having rejected all women in whom there was 
any defect. 


If an infant sit upon the lap of a very tall woman to draw 
the breast, its neck grows long ; if upon the lap of a short 
woman, it grows hump-backed ; if upon the lap of a thin 
woman, ber thighs injure it; if upon the lap of a very cor- 
pulent woman, it straddles or trembles when it walks ; if 
upon the lap of*a very long-breasted woman, it becomes 
flat-nosed. A very black woman’s milk is cold; an asth+ 
matic woman’s milk is sour; a woman who has an obstruc- 
tion in the throat, hes acrid or bitter milk. Therefore, re- 
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jecting all faulty nurses, and having given four times sixty 
small-breasted, houey-like, milk-producing nurses, and 
paying great homage to the infant, the king bestowed a re- 
ward upon Chiindra-dévéé ; when she, receiving the favour, 
returned it again to her lord. 


Upon the day the child was named, the king caused the 
prognosticating bramhiins to be called, and, making large 
presents to them, enquired concerning the child’s destiny. 
The bramhiins examined the marks on the child, and said, 
*O most illustrious sovereign, this child is replete with 
every propitious and excellent quality; he is qualified to 
govern not only this single island, but the two thousand 
surrounding islands; nor do we perceive the least evil in 
his destiny.’ The king was pleased, and proceeded to name 
the child. Upon the day of his birth it rained all over the 
kingdom of Kashéékt. Qn that day the heart of the king, 
and the hearts of all his subjects, became tranquil. The 
child too was born wet, and was therefore called Témee. 


When the child was a month old, the nurses, embracing 
him, brought him to the king; who, viewing his beloved 
child, kissed its head, and, causing it to be placed upon his 
lap, remained satisfied. 


At this hour, four thieves were brought before the king, 
who commanded one of them to receive a thousand stripes 
with a prickly whip; another to be cast into prison; an- 
other to be pierced with a spear; and the other to de placed 
upon a shddléé*.‘ Mitha-stitwi, hearing the words of the 
father, was afraid; and, trembling, reflected thus: ‘My 
father, obliged to be a king, has committed many weighty 
and hell-deserving deeds.’ 


* An instrument upon which the criminal is impaled. 
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On the following day, the nurses caused him to be laid 
under the white umbrella, upon an adorned pleasure- 
abounding bed; where, after reposing for a short time, he 
opened his eyes, and beholding the white umbrella, and the 
great splendour of his apartment, he became exceedingly 
afraid, more than before. While reflecting how he came 
to this abode of cruelty, by the strength of his former 
knowledge he perceived, that he had come from the heavens 
of the gods; looking still further back, he remembered that 
he had been burning in hell; looking back to a still more 
remote period, he recognized himself as a hing of that place, 
(Benares,) and said to himself: ‘ Having reigned twenty 
years im Varaniséé, I was punished eighty thousand years 
in hell; and now! have sprung to birth again in this place, 
in this abode of thicves. To four cuiprits yesterday my 
father spoke harsh, hell-exposing words. Now undoubt- 
edly I must reign again, and be again cast into hell, where 
J must endure great affliction.’ Terror tell upon Miha- 
sitwi, thus reflecting, and his resplendent body withered 
like a lotos rubbed between the hand; and while consider- 
ing by what means he could be emancipated from this abode 
of thieves, he fell asleep. In the mean time the goddess, 
his mother, thus consoled him: ‘ O child, Témee-koomari, 
be not sorrowful, doubtful, nor fearful: thou desirest to be 
released from this abode of thieves; therefore, though not 
lame, thou makest thyself to appear as one lame; though 
not deaf, thou makest thyself deaf; though not dumb;.thou 
makest thyself as one dumb.’ Booddhi-sttwi, having de- 
rived consolation from the words of the goddess, repeated 
the second stanza: ‘O goddess, I will do what thou hast 
commanded.’ 


The king, having appointed the five hundred youths to 
remain witb his son as a guard, they cried for the breast ; 
Gg2 
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but Mtha-stitwi, affrighted at the idea of being cast into 
hell, exclaimed, ‘Though I be even parched up to-day, death 
is preferable to being cast into hell.’ Thus reflecting, he 
neither cried nor wept. The nurses made known the fact 
to Chindra-dévéé, and she related it to the king. From 
that time, they let the child fast beyond the usual period, 
and sometimes omitted to give him nourishment for the 
whole day: through the dread of falling into hell, however, 
though exhausted, he neither cried nor wept. Then the 
mother, saying, ‘My son is hungry,’ gave him the breast 
herself ; but though she nourished him at intervals during 
a whole year, she could not understand his intentions. 


The nobles afterwards, reminding the king, that children 
of the age of onc year take a liking to sweetmeats ; and, 
adding, we will try Booddhi-sitwi with them; caused the 
five hundred youths to be seated by him, and placing va- 
rious sorts of sweetmeats before him and them, retired to a 
secret place. The other youths, leaping and scrambling, 
devoured the sweetmeats; but Booddhit-stitwi warned 
himself, saying, ‘O thou Témee-koomari, desiring hell, 
dost thou wish for this food?’ Filled with horror, he did 
not even look upon it. Thus they tempted him with sweet- 
meats for a whole year, but were unable to look into 
his heart. 


[The work then goes on to relate, that the next year they 
endeavour to excite his desires by setting various fruits before 
him, but in vain. The following year they put playthings 
before him; and ‘for another year great varieties of food. 
They next endeavoured during a year to affright him with 
fire; during another with a furious elephant ; during another 
with serpents: but he remained destitute of fear as well as 
of desire. At the age of eight, they endeavoured to amuse 
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him with dances ; at nine to terrify him with swords ; at ten 
with loud noises from shells ; at eleven with a horrid drum; 
at twelve with extraordinary lights in his bed-room; at 
thirteen they covered him with molasses, and let the flies 
torment him; at fourteen they almost suffocated him with 
offensive smells; at fifteen they scorched him with fire; at 
sixteen they introduced into his presence beautiful females, 
perfumes, dances, &c. Thus they enticed him for sixteen 
years with the sixteen great temptations, and tried him 
with many other smaller temptations ; but they were still 
unable to enter into his designs.} 


Then the king, dejected, caused the destiny-foretelling 
bramhins to be called, and said to them: ‘ At the time of 
my son's birth, you said, ‘This child is replete with every 
fortunate and virtuous mark ; neither is there any evil token 
whatever in him:’ but behold he 1s born lame, dumb, and 
deaf: your words are not verified.” The bramhins replied, 
“O sovereign! there is nothing unknown to the wise. If 
we had said, the son born to the king is stupid, it would 
have created thee pain of mind; therefore we did not 
mention the matter.” Then the king asked what wa» proper 
to be done. The bramhiins answered, ‘Great sovereign, 
while this youth remains in the palace, we perceive three 
evils may happen; one to the hing’s life, another to the 
white umbrella, another to the queen: therefore, without 
delay, put the unfortunate horses to the unfortunate chariot, 
and placing him therein, carry him out by the west gate to 
the burying-ground, and, having dug a square hole, bury 
him.’ The king, through the dread of these evils, adopted 
this advice. 


Chiindra-dévéé, informed of these designs, went alone to 
the king, and having made obeisance, said, ‘O sovereign, 
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thou conferredst a blessing upon me, and I, having re- 
ceived it, committed it to thee: now give it me again.’ 
The king replied, ‘Take it, O queen.’ She then said, ‘O 
king, give the kingdom to my son.’ The king replied, ‘It 
is out of my power; thy son is an idiot.’ The queen re- 
plied, ‘O sovereign, though thou hast decreed not to give 
him the kingdom in perpetuity, give it him for seven years 
only.’ The king replied, ‘1 cannot, O queen:’ but she re- 
newed her petitions, lowering each of them till she solicited 
for a reign only of scven days; and this was granted. 


Immediately the mother, decorating her son, thus ad- 
dressed him: ‘O Témee-koomarii ! the kingdom is thine.’ 
Then causing proclamation to be made by the sound of the 
drum, and commanding the whole city to be adorned, she 
seated her son upon an elephant, with the white umbrella 
carried over his head. After being thus conveyed round 
the city, she caused him to be laid upon a noble bed; and 
besought her beloved son, during the whole night, thus: 
*O son, Témee-koomarii' in attending on thee for sixteen 
years, my eyes smart with weeping; my heart is as though 
it were pierced through. I know thou art not lame, &c. 
Do not leave me childless.’ After the same manner she 
besought him the following day, and the five remaining 
days. 


On the sixth day, the king, having called his charioteer, 
thus addressed him, ‘O Sooniindi, charioteer, to-morrow, 
early in the morning, uniting the unfortunate horses to the 
unfortunate chariét, take the youth, and cause him to be 
carried out by the west gate ; and after having dug a square 
hole in the. burying-ground, cast him into it, and with the 
back of the spade break his skull: thus causing him to die, 
cover him with dust; and having accomplished the work 
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of increasing the earth, bathing, come away.’ The queen, 
having overheard what passed, was filled with sorrow, and 
going to her son, addressed him, ‘O son, Témee! thy fa- 
ther, the king of Kashééki, has issued orders to bury thee 
early to-morrow morning. O son! early to-morrow thou 
wilt die.’ Hearing this, Mttha-stitwii thus gratulated him- 
self: “O Témee-koomari'! thy sixteen years are now ac- 
complished !’ But his mother’s heart was pierced through 
with sorrow. Témee added, ‘I have attained to the con- 
summation of my desires ;’ but he refrained from speaking 
to his mother. 


Early in the morning, the charioteer, having harnessed 
the horses to the chariot, through the power of the god, 
and Mittha-siitwii’s austerities, he put the fortunate horses to 
the fortunate chariot; then, stopping the chariot at the 
king’s door, he entered the inner apartments, and saluting 
the queen Chindra, he thus addressed her: ‘O queen! be 
not wroth; it is the king’s command.’ Thus saying, with 
the back of his hand having put away the queen, who was 
sleeping with her son infolded in her arms, he took up the 
youth as a garland of flowers, [viz. gently or carefully as a 
person would carry tender fiowers,] and descended from the 
palace. At this time Chiindra-dévéé, smiting her breast, 
and weeping aloud, remained in the palace-yard. Miha- 
sutwi, beholding his mother, said to himself silently, ‘My 
mother will die from the anguish of her mind.’ But cor- 
recting himself, he added, in his own mind, ‘If I speak, the 
efforts of sixteen years will certainly become abortive.’ 


The charioteer having put Booddhii-siitwii into the cha- 
riot, said, ‘ I will go out at the west gate:’ but through the 
merit of Booddhi-siitwi's austerities, the charioteer, de- 
luded by the gods, turned the chariot, and driving it out at 
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the east gate, was precipitated to the distance of twenty- 
four miles at once. The charioteer, seeing before him a 
thick forest, mistook it for the burying-ground ; and think- 
ing it an excellent place, drove the chariot to one side of 
the road, halted, and descended. He now stripped Miha- 
stutwh of his garments, tied them up, and laid them in a 
suitable place: then with a spade he began to dig a square 
grave, at no great distance from the chariot. At this 
moment Booddhii-stitwit reflected thus: ‘ Now is my time 
for excrtion, it is true, ] have not moved hand nor foot for 
sixteen years, but I will now see if I do not possess 
strength.’ He arose, rubbed his arms and legs, descended 
from the chariot, and then walking backward and forward 
several times, found he possessed strength sufficient to go 
the distance of eight hundred miles in one day. He then 
said, ‘Should the charioteer contend with me, I will see 
whether I possess strength to wrestle with him or not:’ and 
laying hold of the hinder part of the carriage, threw it, as 
though it had been a child’s plaything, so that it continued 
twirling round and round. 


After this, Témee’s guardian deity, taking the raiments 
of the gods, and calling Vishwi-kirmi, the son of the gods, 
thus addressed him: ‘O Vishwi-ktirmi, go thou to Témee- 
koomart, the son of the king of Kashéékt, and array him.’ 
Vishwi-ktirmti descended, bearing ten thousand picces of 
cloth, and bound them round Booddhi-siitwi’s head; and 
thus, with the garments of the gods and mortals, arrayed 
him like a dévil. 


Booddhii-stitwii, shining like the king of the gods, went 
to the hole the charioteer was digging, and standing by the 
brink, invoking, uttered the third stanza: ‘O charioteer ! 
why art thou digging that grave in such haste? O thou! 
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dest thou hear what I say? what wilt thou do with that 
grave?’ The charioteer, hearing the above words, without 
looking up, said, ‘To the king has been born a son who is 
dumb, lame, and destitute of understanding; and the king 
has commanded me to bury him in the wilderness. Miha- 
sutwit said, ‘I am neither deaf, nor dumb, nor lame. O 
charioteer ! if thou bury me in this wilderness, thou wilt do 
a bad action. Behold my thighs, my arms ; hear me speak, 
O charioteer! By burying me in this wilderness, thou wilt 
commit an evil act.’ The charioteer asked himself, ‘Who 
can this personage be, who has continued praising himself 
from the time of his arrival’ then beholding his features 
exquisitely beautiful, he continued, ‘Who can this person 
be? Is he a man, or a god * and added the following stanza: 
* Art thou a god, or a gundhirvi, or the dévii Poortinditri' 
Who art thou? Whose son? How shall I know thee?’ 
Mitha-sitwi, describing himself in humble language, re- 
cited this stanza: ‘1 am neither a god, nor a gindhurvi, 
nor Poorundiri: Iam the son of the king of Kashééki, 
for whom thou art digging this grave; the son of that 
king by whom thou art nourished. O charioteer! un- 
doubtedly it is an evil thing for thee to bury me in 
this wilderness. He who cuts the branches of the tree 
under the shade of which he sits and sleeps, is a worth- 
less person.’ 


Although he spoke thus, the charioteer would not be- 
lieve him to be Booddhi-sttwi. The latter therefore said, 
J will convince him by a godlike acclamation.’ Then, by 
a dreadful vociferation, echoing through the thick forest, 
he proceeded to utter the stanza descriptive of the blessings 
of friendship: ‘O charioteer ! he who does not act unfaith- 
fully towards his friend, has abundance of food, not only in 
his own house, but wherever he may happen to go. He 
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who wrongs not his friend, to whatever country, town, or 
city he may go, will be revered by all. He who acts not 
the treacherous part toward his friend, thieves will not in- 
jure him, nor can kings disregard him; and he will excel 
all his enemies. He who is a faithful friend, is beloved in 
the assembly, and becomes chief among his reJatives. He 
who deceives not his friend, but honours him, becomes ho- 
nourable, and renowned in noble deeds. He who acts not 
treacherously towards his friend, being a worshipper of 
others, is venerated , saluting others, he 1s saluted, and ob- 
tains glory and renown. He who deals faithfully with his 
friend, shines like flame, is glorious as the gods, nor is he 
forsaken of the deity of prosperity. He who deceives not 
his friend, his cattle increase, and whatever he plants in his 
field flourishes and bears fruit. He who does not wrong 
his friend, should he fall from a high mountain or tree, and 
die, he will attain his place. He who acts not the impious 
part toward his friend, can never be hurt by his enemies; 
but stands firm like a well-rooted tree, upon which the wind 
has no effect.? Thus Booddhi-sitwi, in the above stanza, 
set forth meritorious actions. 


The charioteer then left off digging the grave, and, going 
to the chariot, missed the robes and ornaments, He then 
returned, and looking round recognized Booddhit-sitwt, at 
whose feet he fell, and lifting up his joined hands, uttered 
the following stanza :—‘ Come, let me receive thee ; it is 
right that thou shouldest inherit thine own house. O thou 
king’s son', what art thou doing in this wilderness » 
Mitha-sttwi replied, ‘I have no desite for the kingdom, 
nor for relations nor riches: father and mother have re- 
jected me; the inhabitants of the towns and villages have 
rejected me; the youths have discarded me; my mother 
has sent me away; my father has cast me off; I myself 
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have become a mendicant, nor have I the least inclination 
for objects of sense. Undoubtedly the prudent attain the 
object of their desires: Lam Vépakii the Brimhicharéé. 
To me, who have left every thing, what cause of dread or 
fear can there be?’ The charioteer ieplied, ‘ Possessing 
such melodious and excellent speech, wherefore didst thou 
not speak when with thy father and mother?’ Muha-stitwa 
answered, ‘I ruled twenty years at Varanliséé, in conse- 
quence of which I was tormented eighty thousand years in 
hell. Dreading a sim:lar calamity, I did not permit myself 
to’be reinstated in the kingdom. On this account too, I 
forbore speaking to father or mother. My father, seating 
me upon his knee, commanded four culprits to be punished 
in the following manner :—‘ Kill one; bind the other; 
having pierced one, anoint him with painful corrosives 5 
impale the other.” Hearing these severe commands, I was 
induced, though not dumb, to feign dumbness; though 
not lame, to put on the appearance of lameness, and remain 
besmeared in my own excrements. O chariotecr, what 
wise man, for his sustenance, will perpetrate the five 
crimes'? Know, O charioteer! that I am a brimhicharéé. 
Certainly the deliberate have their desires accomplished ; 
am a bramhitcharéé. ‘To me, having departed into the 
wilderness, what cause of fear” 


The charioteer, hearing this, said witnin himself, ‘ This 
youth has cast away a splendid kingdom as a putrid car- 
case, and has entered this wilderness as a mendicant. Of 
what use will the world be tome? I also will embrace the 
life of a mendicant.’ Thus reflecting, he uttered the fol- 
lowing stanza :—*O king’s son! I will enter upon the life 


1 The Hindoo shastrtis, as well as the Bouddhi, mention*five ‘ mortal 
sins,’ viz, stealing five tolas of gold, erm. con. with the wife of a spiritual 
guide, slaying cows aud bramhtins, and drinking spirituous Isquors. 
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of a hermit with thee. O prince! I prefer a hermitages 
call me to join thee.’ Miha-sitwit said, ‘ Verily, I will 
make hima mendicant immediately.’ But, reflecting again, 
he said, ‘ Neither my father nor mother will come here ; 
and this chariot, these horses, omaments, and robes, will 
surely be destroyed in this place. They will say, Has not 
this youth become a cannibal, and devoured the charioteer ”’ 
Perceiving a way to promote the welfare of his father and 
mother, and being desirous of making it appear, that the 
horses, chariot, ornaments, &c. were a debt due by the 
charioteer, he uttered the following stanza--—*O chario- 
teer'! take back the chariot ; and, cancelling the debt, 
return.’ The charioteer then reflected thus within himself: 
© While I am gone to the town, should Miha-stitwit retire 
to any other place, and his father, hearing of his son’s 
welfare, say, ‘ Shew him to me,’ and should I be unable to 
produce him, the father will punish me; I will therefore 
receive a pledge of him that he go not to any other place.’ 
He then uttered the following stanza: ‘Success to thee; 
1 will comply with thy solicitations ; but attend to this my 
Tequest: remain here until I bring the king. I am not 
certain whether he will be pleased at the sight of thee.’ 
Miha-siitwii replied, ‘O charioteer! I will act according to 
thy word; I have a desire to see my father; return to the 
town. Inform my relatives of my welfare, and tell my fa- 
ther and mother, that I have sent them my salutation.’ 


Saying this, Mttha-stitwi bowed his head like a golden 
plantain tree, and observed the five touches, (that is, he 
caused his thighs, arms, and forehead to touch the earth,) 
placing his face towards the town of‘ Varaniséé. The 
charioteer, having received his instructions, circumambu- 
lating the youth, ascended the car, and drove towards the 
town. 
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At this moment Chiindra-dévéé, opening the lion door, 
and striking her breast, began to weep. The mother, be- 
holding the chariot empty, and the charioteer returning by 
himself, with eyes full of tears, wept; and looking towards 
him, said within herself, ‘ Having killed the son of my 
bosom, this charioteer is returning to us. Has he killed 
my son? Has he performed the ceremony of increasing the 
earth?’ Beholding the charioteer approach after having 
murdered her darling son, she said again within herself, 
£ Will not the merciless enemies rejoice? O charioteer ! 
when thou killedst my son, was he dumb, or lame, or how? 
Did he weep? Pray tell me. When thou interredst my 
dumb and lame son, how, did he make any resistance with 
his hands and feet? Pray tell me.’ 


The charioteer replied, ‘O queen, permit me to ap- 
proach, and I will inform thee of all that I have heard and 
seen concerning the king’s son.’ Chindra-dévéé answer- 
ed, §O charioteer! fear not: what thou hast heard and 
seen respecting the hing’s son, relate to me, without hesi- 
tation.’ The chariotecr replied, ‘ The queen s son is nei- 
ther dumb nor lame, he has a clear voice ; but dreading to 
be made king, he has resorted to ingenious arts : he recol- 
lected his former existenee, when, after reigning twenty 
years in Varaniiséé, he fell into a flaming hell, and was 
tormented eighty thousand years. Afraid of being king, 
he consented not to his instalment, and for this reason 
also he spake neither to father nor mother. He is com- 
plete in every member, of full and even stature, of excel- 
leat speech and wisdom, and is in the road to heaven. Hf 
thou desirest to ste thy beloved son, come; I will certainly 
take thee to the place of his abode. Come without delay ; 
it becomes thee to hasten.’ 
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The dévii, acquainted with the youth’s desire of becom- 
ing a mendicant, sent for Vishwi-kirmi, and said: *O 
Vishwii-kiirmii, son of the gods, the youth Témee is anxi- 
ous to become a hermit; build him a house of leaves, and 
prepare for him every implement necessary for a priest.’ 
Vishwii-kirmis, by his own might, formed a delighttul re- 
sidence in the twelve miles-extending forest; dug a pool 
and a well; created trees which bore fruit out of their 
season; and near the hermitage of leaves made a walk four 
and twenty cubits in length, and strewed beautiful crystal- 
like sand upon it. Having prepared all the implements 
necessary for a priest, he added, ‘Whosoever desires to 
become a priest, let him receive these implements!’ And 
having driven away all noxious animals, and birds of un- 
pleasant voice, he returned. 


Mitha-sitwi, observing what Vishwi-kurmti had done, 
and knowing that the dévii had designed it for him, entered 
the abode, Having cast off his former garments, he girded 
himself with those made from the bark of a tree, threw a 
leopard’s skin over his shoulders, covered his head with his 
jong twisted hair, and placed a bamboo across his shoulder. 
Then quitting the house of leaves, with a staff in his hand, 
he caused the lustre of his priesthood to appear; and while 
walking to and fro, exclaimed, ‘ This is bliss! How happy 
am I!’ Soon after, returning to his abode, and seating 
himself upon a bough, he perfected the five and the eight 
ceremonies proper for a hermit. In the evening he seated 
himself at the head of the walk, and taking of the fruit of 
the trees which bere out of their season, and boiling them 
in tasteless water, without either salt or atid, as on immor- 
tal food, he fed upon this, in the pot given him by the 
dévi. Thus, reflecting upon the four doctrines of Brimha, 
he took up his residence in this grove. 
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The king of Kashééki, after hearing the words of the 
charioteer, called the chief officer of the army, and said, 
‘Put the horses to the chariot, harness the elephants, blow 
the conches, beat the large well-braced drum, and the har- 
monious small drum; and let the inhabitants of my king- 
dom atten: 1 e: I will go to instruct my son.’ 


The king sent before him the four orders of warriors, 
amounting to eighteen ikshouhinéés ™. Three days elapsed 
before they were arranged ; and on the tourth day the sove- 
reign of Kashéékt left the city. Stepping into his carriage, 
he said to his concubines, ‘All of you follow mc;’ to his 
attendants, ‘Take the chamiri, the diadem, the scimitar, 
and the white umbrella, with the gold-adorned shoes, and 
ascend the chariot.’ he king then departed, and quickly 
arrived at the place where his son Témee was. Beholding 
the hing approach surrounded with swords, and shining 
like aflame, Témee enquired after the welfare of his father, 
his sisters, his mother, the inhabitants of the kingdom, &c. 
He asked also respecting the vehicles, the granaries, and 
treasuries; and farther, whether the king did not delight 
in inebriating liquors; whether he delighted in vows, in 
virtue, and in bestowing alms. 


The king, out of respect to Mtha-sutwi, would not sit 
upon his throne; his son therefore prepared a seat of 
leaves: upon this too he refused to sit, and placed himself 
on the ground. Miha-sitwi, secing his father thus seated, 
entered his hut of leaves, ‘and brought forth some of the 
boiled leaves with which he wished to entertain his sire, 
and repeated the following stanza: ‘O sovereign, partake 


™ A complete army 18 Coinposed of one ukshouhinét, or 109,350 foot, 
65,610 horses, 21,870 chariots, and 21,870 elephants According to thi 
account, therefore, this king of Benares had an army 3,936,600 strong. 
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of my saltless prepared food of leaves; thou art my guest. 

The king replied, ‘I cannot eat leaves; it is not my food ; 
I eat the soup of clean flesh, and rice.’ Still, out of reve- 
rence to Muha-siitwi, he received a small quantity of the 
food in his hand, and thus addressing him in affectionate 
language, ‘O child, I do not feed upon such food,’ seated 
himself. The queen, Chindra-dévéé, surrounded with her 
maidens, came by a straight road to the residence of Boodd- 
hii-stitwi, and beholding her beloved son, fell on the 
ground senseless. Reviving, she arose, and embracing 
Booddht-stitwt’s feet, worshipped him ; then arising, with 
her eyes full of tears, she seated herself in a suitable situa- 
tion. The king said, ‘O queen! beholdest thou the food 
of thy son?’ and putting a little of it into her hand, he gave 
the remainder by little and little to his concubines, all of 
whom said, ‘O sir, dost thou live upon such food as this? 
(putting it on their heads ;) thou pcrformest very severe 
austerities.” Thus saying, and worshipping him, they seat~ 
ed themselves. The king said, ‘O beloved youth, this food 
astonishes me; thy dwelling alone is an astonishment to 
me. How is it that thou, subsisting upon such coarse 
food, hast such a beautiful appearance ??’ Miha-siitwi said, 
‘Because, O king, I sleep upon this bed of leaves, my 
countenance appears so beautiful: no instruments of de- 
fence, used for the protection of kings, are placed over me ; 
but on account of my serene repose, my countenance is of 
this beautiful hue. I feel no remorse for what is past, no 
concern about what will occur, and I am resigned to what 
happens; therefore my counteriance appears gay: the fool- 
ish, because they are anxious about what may happen, and 
sorry for what is past, wither away as'a plucked green 
reed.’ 


The king, reflecting, ‘I am come here to anoint my son, 
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and invite him to the kingdom,’ said, *O son! I will be- 
stow upon thee the elephant-drivers, the charioteers, the 
horsemen, 1d arrayed footmer, with delightful horses: I 
will alsu give thee the maide:.s adorned with all sorts of 
ornaments; raise up progeny by tliem, and thou shalt be- — 
come our sovereign: virgins well versed in dancing and 
singing, and perfected in this wilderness. I will bring thee 
adorned daughters of other kings, and after thou hast raised 
a numerous progeny, thou mayest become a priest. Thou 
art young and tender, it is good for thee to reign. What 
art thou doing in this wilderness ?’ 


Here commence the virtuous sayings of Booddht-sittwt : 
—‘O sir! a youth ought to perform virtuous acts; the 
young may become ascetics; a youth’s becoming a priest 
is extolled even by the sages. 1 will perform virtuous ac- 
tions; ] have not the least desire to be installed in the 
kingdom. I have seen a youth, the beloved son of much 
anxiety, who could but just say ‘father, mother,’ die before 
he reached maturity. I have beheld the life of beautiful 
young maidens consume away, being rooted up (by death) 
as the young sprout of a bamboo, when plucked. Men and 
women, even when young, die: if therefore the young die, 
who can confide in life? Even as the life of fish in a scar- 
city of water is very short, so the life of mortals shortens 
by every passing night: of what avail then is youth? Men 
are constantly harassed, constantly surrounded; they pass 
away without seeing good: therefore why wilt thou install 
me in the kingdom ?” 


The sovereign® of Kashéékti said, ©O son, inform me 
who harass mankind; who agitate mankind; and what is 
it that passes away without profit.’ Booddhi-stitwi re- 
plied, ‘Death harasses mankind; increasing age surrounds 
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them. This know, O sire! that as the thread grows less 
and less by every insertion of the shuttle, so the life of man 
dwindles away. As the waters of an overflowing river ne- 
ver reascend, so the days of man never return. An over- 
flowing river carries away all the trees near its banks, so all 
mankind are borne away by increasing age and death.’ 


The king, hearing the virtuous sayings of Booddhi- 
stitwi, became very dissatisfied with human life; and being 
desirous of becoming a hermit, said, ‘J will not return to 
the city: I will certainly cause my son to return, and the 
white umbrella to be given to him.’ Thus reflecting, and 
being desirous of enticing his son to accept the kingdom, 
he said, [Here the same offers are repeated of horses, foot- 
men, elephants, virgins, &c.] 


To shew his disregard of the hingdom, Miha-siitwit re- 
plied, ‘O sire! why temptest thou me with perishing 
wealth, dying women, and youthful bloom? O king! what 
is love, the pleasant look, present delight, anxiety in pur- 
suit of wealth, sons, and daughters, and wives, to me, who 
am released from the bonds of iniquity? I know that 
death will not forget me; therefore, of what use are plea- 
sures andriches’ As the shedding of ripe fruit is a constant 
evil, so to mankind death is a continual cause of anxiety. 
Of many people seen in the morning, how few are to be 
seen at night; and of the many seen in the evening, how 
few are to be seen in the morning! Virtuous deeds ought 
to be practised to-day, for who can tell but we must die to- 
morrow ; nor is there any possible escape from the arrows 
of death. O sire! thieves long after riches: I am freed 
from the bonds of iniquity. Return, return, O king! I 
have no désire for the kingdom.’ 
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Hearing these sayings, the king, as well as Chiindra- 
dévéé, with the sixteen thousand maidens, and all the 
nobles, were desirous of becoming mendicants. The king 
made proclamation, ‘ Whosoever wishes, Ict him come to 
my son, and become a priest.’ This he also caused to be 
published by the sound of the drum throughout the city. 
The inhabitants of the town, then, leaving their articles of 
merchandize in the market, and their houses open, quitted 
the town, and went out to the king; who thus, with many 
of his subjects, embraced a forest residence with Mitha- 
sutwi. The hermitage granted by the ange! was filled 
with people to the extent of six miles; Miha-siitwit also 
put his house of leaves in order: the women he placed in 
the interior, because women are apt to be afraid; to the 
men he assigned the yard. 


All the people, taking of the fruit which had fallen on 
the ground, eat thereof, and performed the rites of ascetics. 
Miha-siitwi, by the power of his devotions being raised in 
the air, delivered virtuous and mellifluous sayings. 


At that time a neighbouring monarch, hearing that the 
king of Varantséé had departed from the city, and had en- 
tered the wilderness as a hermit, said to himself, ‘I will take 
possession of his kingdom :’ upon which he left his own ca- 
pital, and entering the city of Varaniiséé, beheld it richly 
adorned. Ascending the palace, and struck with its gems, 
he said to himself, “There must be some evil here, or the 
king of Kashéékt would not have left this wealth.” Thus 
reflecting, he called seven persons who hag been left behind, 
and enquired of them, ‘Did any disaster befal your sove- 
reign in this town?’ The drunkards replied, ‘No, O king ! 
The king enquired, ‘Why, then, did he forsake it # They re- 
plied, “Témee, the son of our sovereign, would not accept 
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the government; but feigning himself deaf, dumb, &c. de- 
parted from the city, and entered the forest, to perform the 
rites of an ascetic: on which account our sovereign, accom- 
panied by a great multitude, left this city, to practise the 
rites of an anchorite near his son.’ The illustrious mon- 
arch, hearing what they said, was overjoyed, and suid, ‘I 
also will become a hermit : by what gate did your sovereign 
depart ?” They replied, ‘By the east gate. The king, ac- 
companied by his attendants, departing out at the east gate, 
went toward the banks of the river. Mitha-sittwt, in- 
formed of his approach, came from the forest, and, by the 
power of his devotion being seated in the air, declared the 
mellifluous sayings; on hearing which, this king also, with 
his army, became hermits under Mitha-stitwi. In like 
manner, three other kings left their kingdoms, with an in- 
tention of taking Varaniiséé; but like the former they 
embraced a forest residence with Booddhi-sitwi. The 
elephants and horses became wild; the chariots fell to 
pieces; the coin of the treasuries, mingled with the sand of 
the hermitage, was reduced to earth; and the whole con- 
course of people, having accomplished their austerities, 
went to heaven. The elephants and horses, having had 
their minds enlightened in the society of the sages, were 
reproduced in the six abodes of the gods. 


Sitwh, closing these virtuous instructions, said, ‘O ye 
mendicants, when I formerly left the city, I truly departed; 
but this is not the period of my departure.’ He then col- 
lected together the Jatu. At that time, the daughter of 
the goddess, who guarded the umbrella, aud the charioteer, 
were reproduced ; the angel became Unireodhii; the father 
and mother were reproduced in an illustrious family; the 
remaining multitude were reproduced as the assembly of 


Booddht. ‘I, the deaf, lame, and dumb, am declared to 
be God.’ 
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CHAP. III. 


ACCOUNT OF THE JOINUS®. 


“THE joints,” says Dr. F. Buchanan, ‘ are spread all over 
India; but at present are not numerous any where, except 
in Tooliivi. They allege, that formerly they extended 
over the whole of Aryt, or Bhuriitti-kindt; and that all 
fhose who had any just pretensions to be of kshiitriyt de- 
scent, were of their sect. It no doubt appears clear, that, 
in the south of India, many powerful princes were their 
followers, till the time of Ramanoojit-acharyit.’ 


This sect is said to owe its rise to Rishtbhi-dévi, a 
Hindoo; who is said, in the Kilpa-sddtri’, a joint 
shastri, from which the greater part of the following ac- 
count is extracted, to have been incarnate thirteen times. 
The Kulpt-sostri: gives the periods of these births, and de- 


* From the word jint (ji, to conquer) this sect derives its name. He 


who has overcome the eight great crimes, is called jinti. These crimes 
are, eating at night, slaying any animal, eating the fruit of those trees 
that give ‘milk, pumpkins, young bamboo plants, tasting honey, flesh , 
taking the wealth of others , taking by force a marned woman, eating 
flowers, butter, cheese , and worshipping the gods of other religions. 


» This work is written in the Urdht-magtjééeand the Prakriti-Liin- 
késhwiéé language’ : three learned men have written commentaries on 
it, one of which, the Kiilpt-droomt-kiika, as well as the Ktlpt-sodtri, 
are in the College library, Calcntta. The Kiilpii-sootri mw divided into 
three parts, comprising the history of the jeinti mendicants, the duties of 
the wise, and of ascetics. 
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clares, that at his last appearance, Rishiibhi: was born iw 
the ‘family of Ikshwakoo; his father’s name was Nabhee, 
his mother’s Miroo, (the Shréé-Bhagiiviiti calls her Méroo.) 
At this time, says the same work, men were in an uncivi- 
lized state, supported not by their labour, but by the fruits 
of trees, (kiilpii-vrikshi,) which supplied spontaneously all 
their wants, and under which they dwelt, having no houses. 
The gods descended at the birth of Rishtbhi, and, when 
he was grown to maturity, Indrii came from heaven to give 
him in marriage. Bhtriti, and many other sons, were the 
fruits of this marriage*. A% the installation also of Rish- 
tbhi, Indri was present, and gave him a celestial throne. 
This monarch had the following titles of honour bestowed 
on him: the Great King, the Great Mendicant, the Great 
Joint’, the Perfect Saint, the Paragon of Virtue. He 
taught mankind to cultivate the earch, as well as the first 
acts of civilization ; and afterwards adopted a person as his 
spiritual guide. Then, during a whole year, he presented 
gifts to the people, and renouncing his kingdom, went into 
a forest, where, for a thousand years, he continued the de- 
votions of a hermit, and refined all his powers: to the her- 
mits dwelling near him in the forest he explained the prin- 
ciples of religion, but initiated twelve persons as his chief 
disciples ; eighty-four others he sent out to instruct the 
people of various countries. Near him were 84,000 joinis ; 
300,000 females, mendieants ; 300,500 other disciples; and 
500,000 females who had begun to learn the principles of 
the joint religion; beside many thousands more. At 


* Gomiitéshwirti-swaméé 1s mentioned as another son by a different 
queen, and is said to have reigned at Oude. See Agatic Researches, rol. 
ix. p. 260. 

@ The brambhiins place Rishiibhii at the head of this atheistical sect. it 
is rerorded in the fifth chapter of the Shréé-bhagiiviti, that the kings of 
Konki, Vénkt, and Kootilyi, witnessing his devotions, became jounts, 
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length, after residing several millions of years in this forest, 
at the close of the third of the six yoogts, he obtained ab- 
sorption, together with a thousand of his disciples. 


After Rishibhi-dévi, twenty-two persons are mentioned 
in this work as the successive leaders of the sect: Ujiti- 
nat’hi, Simbhuvi-nat’hu, Ubhininditini, Soomitee-nat’hi, 
Pidmi-pribhoo, Sooparshwii-nat’hi, Chiindri-priibhoo ¢, 
Soovit-nat hi, Shéétili-nat’hi, Shréyangst, Vastivi-pisj- 
yu, Vimidi-nat’hi, Uninti-nat’ht, Dhiirmii-nat’hi, Shan- 
tee-nat’hi, Koont’hi-nat’hi, Uri-nat’hi, Millee-nat’ht, 
Minitsi-vritéé, Nimee-nat’hi, Némt-nat’hii‘, and Parsh- 
wi-nathti’%. I give the aecount of the incarnation of 
Parshwi-nat’hi, who is here said to have descended from 
the tenth heaven into the womb of Vamini, the queen of 
Ushwi-séni, on the fourth of the dark part of the moon, 
under the star Vishakha, in the month Choitri, at Benares. 
He was born on the tenth of Poushii; at which time the 
gods descended, and celebrated a great feast. After he 
had lived to the age of thirty, he received the forms of ini- 
tiation, and entered a forest with all the pomp of a king: 
but there he dismissed his courtiers and royal state, and 
assumed the dress of an ascetic. He took up his abode 
under an tishokti tree, and continued an ascetic for seventy 
years; when, from mount Shikhéri, he and thirty-three 
other joint: ascetics obtained absorption. This happened 
at the close of the sookhimit-dookhimu yoogt. 


© In the ninth vol. of the Asiatic Researches, facing p. 264, 1s a draw- 
ing of this anchorite. 
s 


6 This ascetic was the son of king Simoodri-yviyttyt, of Souveért, in 
Trishiti. 


© Facing the 272d page of the ninth vol. of the Asiatic Researches 4 
a drawing of this god, wider the name of Jain-deo. 
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The last of the joint yog@és was Mitha-véérii, who is 
said to have been incarnate twenty-seven times, and at. his 
last birth to have been the son of Siddhart’bi, « kshatriyi, 
of Kshitriyi-koondi. As usuel, in these extraordinary 
births, he performed many wonderful things while a child, 
and began his studies at the age of five. At school, how- 
ever, he was so idle, that his tutor reproved him; but was 
unable to understand the answers given by the youth, till 
Indra. appeared, and assured the teacher, that the youth 
was more than man, since he had already written a Sing- 
skriti: grammar, the Joinéndri. After leaving school, he 
pursued his pleasures for twenty-eight years; during which 
time the king and queen died, and the eldest son was raised 
to the throne. Muha-vééri: now asked leave to retire fiom 
the world to a forest, but was detained two years by his 
elder brother; after which, distributing millions upon mil- 
lions of money amongst the subjects, he took leave of his 
wife and children, and entered a forest, carried in triumph 
by ten thousand gods, the heavens raining flowers on the 
procession, and the gods singing his praises. Then, sitting 
down under a shady tree, in the presence of this divine 
assembly, he stripped himself of his royal garments, and 
put on those of an ascetic; after which the assembly 
broke up. 


While here, he received many disciples, and became a 
great teacher. He practised the most rigid austerities, 
renouncing all food and clothing, as well as all intercourse 
with man, till at length he remained standing, like the 
trunk of a dead tree, unconscious of his bodily existence 3 
and while in this state, obtained the exact’ knowledge of all 
things. 


During his continuance in the place where he practised 
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these austerities, he one day went to the tree under which 
he had commenced his devotions, where he met eleven 
bramhiins engaged in controversy on the following sub- 





If there be a soul in 
man, is it united to the body, or is it separate from it? 
Is there 
Is the soul in bondage while in the 
body, and is there any state of deliverance? Are there 
any gods?’———Are any persons in danger of future tor- 
ments ? Are there works of merit? Is there such a 
thing as absorption?’ As he approached these bramhiins, 
they saw the gods scatter on him a shower of flowers, and 
pass to and from him through the air. He asked the 
pundits whether they did not entertain doubts on these 
subjects: [Here he, to their astonishment, repeated what 
had formed the grounds of their dispute.] They sat down, 
and eagerly listened to his discourse, as the messenger of 
heaven. Miha-vééri reminded them, that they did not 
understand the védii; therefore they entertained these 
doubts. He declared, that there was a separate spirit, who 
is wisdom, mind, sight, hearing, vacuum, air, light, water, 
joy, religion, irreligion, compassion, liberality ; and that he 
dwells in all animal bodies: that the body and soul are 
distinct, as in flowers, the fragrance; in milk, butter; in 
wood, fire: that he is the expression of all his works: that 
works of merit and demerit determine the character: that 
birth and death belong to the body; perpetuity to the soul; 
presence and absence to spirit and matter, to religion and 
irreligion, to visible and invisible forms. Hearing this dis- 
course, the eleven bramhiins became his“disciples. Mitha- 
véérti had also another distinguished disciple, Goutimi- 
swaméé, for whom he had a particular regard,.and whom 
he sent, on the day of his absorption, (death,) to the resi- 
dence of Dévii-sitzvmmi, lest his mind should be too much 
VOL, Il. Kk 


jects :—° Is there a soul in man? 





Of how many elements is the body composed ? 








an after-state ? 
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affected. Scventeen of Mitha-véérii’s disciples obtained 
deliverance from the body at the same hour with their 
master. 


Some ages after this, when men were sinking into ig- 
norance, Kindilacharyi collected a number of sages at 
Mitt’hoora, and compiled the work called Kilpi-sdétria, 
the contents of which had existed in the minds of the prin- 
cipal disciples of Mitha-véérii from past time. 


The joiniis have at present a number of mendicant chiefs 
scattered up and down in Hindoost’hant. Shrivani- 
Béligolt is the principal residence of the joint gooroos. 
See Asutic Researches, vol. ix. p. 255. 


The following is offered as a summary of the joint doc- 
trines and ceremonies, as given in the Kulpi-sdstri, &c. 
It seems necessary to premise, however, that it is difficult 
to give a system which will apply to the whole sect, among 
whom various opinions prevail. A considerable number of 
joinis approach a good way towards the orthodox H'ndoos: 
they acknowledge something of a deity, though they deny 
a creator, and reverence in a limited sense the Hindoo 
deities. They also retain the ten ceremonies connected 
with progress through life up to marriage. They are 
divided into the four Hindoo casts, and four states, (ashrit- 
mis;) they marry like the Hindoos, and burn their dead, 
but do not make offerings to them in the shraddht:: they 
say, * Of what use is it to pour oil into the lamp after the 
wick.is burnt to ashes? In their chronology they are more 
extravagant than the orthodox, and their descriptions of the 
earth bear a strong resemblance to those of the pooranis. 
The strict joinis, if is probable, are constrained to a life of 
mendicity ; for it seems impossible for a person in a secular 
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state to adhere to the rules laid down for this sect; espe- 
cially those rules which refer to the preservation of all 
living creatures, vows of continence, &c. All the joina 
chiefs appear to have been gloomy ascetics, assuming the 
rights of deity, and denying the authority of God: they 
despised the ribaldry of the bramhiins; and amongst the 
joini stinyaséés at present, a sovereign contempt of the 
creator, of a future state, and of religious ceremonies is 
observable. 


The earth, say the joins, is formed by nature; that is, 
by inherent properties existing in itself. As the trees in 
an uninhabited forest spring up without a cultivator, so the 
universe is self-existent ; and as the banks of a river fall of 
themselves, so there is no supreme destroyer. The world, 
in short, is produced as the spider produces his web, out of 
its own bowels. Who is it that causes the milk to ooze 
from the udder of the cow, and the rivers to flow to 
the sea? 


Spirit is found in two conditions, emancipated and in- 
closed by matter. There is but one spirit individuated 
among the whole universe of animated existences. 


All human affairs are regulated by religion and irreli- 
gion, i. e. by works of merit and demerit. Religion natu- 
rally and of itself purifies, and exalts, and immortalizes its 
possessor; while irreligion defiles, degrades, and ruins men. 


The future births of men are regulated by present ac- 
tions: the wicked are punished in different degraded bodies, 
or in some hell. Those who practise works of merit may, 


» Charvvakii, a yoind feader, denied the existence of spirit altogether. 
Kk2 
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if their merits are sufficiently great, ascend to one of the 
twelve heavens. 


Beyond the highest heavens, for eight miles, all is dark- 
ness. Below this is a heaven where all who obtain un- 
changing happiness remain’, and which is 36,000,000 miles 
long. The inhabitants of this world will occupy 1,332 
cubits of these regions, where they are all assembled. 
Below this are five heavens inhabited by ascetics something 
Icss pure than the foriner; and still lower are twelve hea- 
vens, one below the other. Next to this is the earth, 
balanced in the air; beneath this, water; and still lower, 
darkness. Persons committing sin in these heavens be-~ 
come men, or animals, or inanimate substances, or sink 
into a region of torment; but as often as any one descends 
from happiness, another ascends from the earth, and occu~- 
pies his eouch, or place of repose, in heaven. The earth 
remains fixed by its own nature: when an earthquake 
occurs, it is caused by Véntiréé, a god, throwing his 
arms up to his head. Joint perfected saints are spread 
over the whole universe: their number is beyond all calcu- 
lation, 


Something farther of the principles of this sect may be 
gathered from the following address of a join’ anchorite to 
Kalii-koomari, the son of Bijri-singhi, the king of Dhara- 
vasu, a joint :—* Honour kings; seek the blessing of wise 
men; excuse thyself to gamesters and women; the fruit of 
wisdom is to know matter and spirit, works of merit and 
demerit, to act by rule, to know that the use of riches is to 
feed the poor, that the proper use of speech is te express 


i The jouniis, imagining that a certain mark in the open hands when 
placed together forms a representation of this heaven, daily draw their 
joined hands to their forehead, meditating on this place of happiness. 
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only excellent words, that the body is mortal, riches uncer- 
tain, death near, and that therefore the cultivation of reli- 
gion is necessary; that as gold is purified by filing, cutting, 
melting, and beating, so by the words of holy persons, by 
works of merit, religious austerities, and compassion, the 
mind becomes pure.’—Hearing these words, the king’s son 
was anxious to embrace the life of a hermit, and went to 
consult his mother, who used the strongest language to 
dissuade him from his purpose; she affirmed, that it was 
as difficult to become a yogéé, as to swim across the ocean, 
to walk on spikes, to stand on water, to feed on sand, to 
lift mount Sooméroo, or to conquer the three worlds!" 
Not regarding the words of his mother, however, the son 
entered a forest. 


The daily duties of a joint are the following :—When 
he rises in the morning, he must bathe, shake gently his 
garment, and the mat on which he lay, to purify them; 
after which, he must repeat certain prayers or incantations 
addressed to persons possessing the five qualities of Uri- 
hiinti, Siddhi, Acharyi, Oopadhyayt, and Sadhoo, and 
others addressed to Wisdom, Religious Light, Excellent 
Conduct, and Devotion, for the purpose of removing the 
sins of the night. He next proceeds to a temple’, walks 
round it three times; bows and prays to the image, which 
is that of a joint yogéé in a sitting posture; after which 
he goes to his spiritual guide, and bowing, makes vows to 
him for the day. These vows regard eating, speaking, &c. 


* ‘There 1s a famous image, of eighteen times the height of a man, 
upon a rock near Béligola, named Gomitéshwirl-swamse’ ‘ At Koor- 
kool, near Mangalore, there also a gigantic image of Gomitéshwirt.’” 
‘ There are two kinds of temples among the joints, one eovered with a 
roof, and the other an open area, surrounded by a wall.’ Asati Re- 
searches, Vol. ix. pp. 256. 285. 
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One person vows not to eat, and another not to speak, for 
so many hours, calling tipon all joinii yogéés, and all joints, 
to witness his vows ; after which he listens to some parts of 
their sacred writings: these duties occupy the forenoon. 
He now goes to solicit alms for the food of the day; and 
he does this according to vows, regulating the number of 
houses at which he resolves to beg. On his return, he 
repeats certain incantations, to remove the sins which he 
has committed in destroying life as he watked through the 
streets'. He now eats, and again repeats certain prayers 
to persons designated by the five names above mentioned. 
During the remainder of the day he continues nearly sitent; 
and at the close of it repeats, as in the morning, certain in- 
cantations, to remove the sins of the day. Beforc retiring 
to sleep, standing near his bed, he rehearses certain stories 
respecting joini devotees and kings, the qualities of the 
places in which joins should reside, and those of female 
mendicants, and then the instructions of a spiritual guide 
to his disciple. He who lives in a secular state, among 
the above duties, omits to solicit alms, to visit the spiritual 
guide, and to repeat their sacred writings; the other parts 
he practises as far as he is able. 


Another duty enjoined upon the members of this sect is, 
that of repeating the praise of those distinguished by the 
names Urihiintii, Siddhi, Acharyi, Oopadhyayt, and Sad- 
hoo. The first name Urtkentt implies, that the yogéé to 
whom it really belongs, possesses the power of causing an 
tshokii tree to spring up and overshadow him, flowers to 


! From this and other facts it will appear, to what an extent the joints 
carty this principle; they do not allow that any crime justifies the taking 
away of life; ence they, as well as the bouddhts, consider kings, as the 
administrators of criminal justice, as the greatest of sinners. See page 
224 of this volume. 
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fall on him, a cooling breeze to refresh him, a throne and 
a white umbrella to descend for him, heavenly courtezans 
to come and sing before him, the gods to ascend and de- 
scend hovering over him, and glory like that of the sun to 
surround him wherever he sits; that he has a pure mind, 
profound speech, boundless knowledge, and that he is wor- 
shipped by the three worlds. The next name, Siddhi, 
implies, that this person possesses the qualities which 
secure absorption, viz. knowledge of all things; that he is 
all-seeing; is capable of doing every thing; is armed 
against every enemy ; is completely happy; is the same to 
all; is all-powerful, and is in all things a wonderful person. 
He who is called Acharytt has overcome his passions; is 
possessed of excellent properties; has renounced sensual 
gratifications ; does not listen to sensual discourse; forgets 
all enjoyments; is moderate in food; looks not at the 
couch of a female; retains not the remembrance of women; 
partakes of no food difficult of digestion; has renounced 
anger, affection, desire, falsehood ; commits no injury; re- 
ceives no presents; lives the life of an ascetic; ponders his 
steps; seeks purity; speaks sound words ; renounces im- 
pure food, and the company of impure persons; conceals 
his thoughts; speaks little; and walks with little motion. 
Oopadhyayz implies, that the person receiving this title 
has read and taught the following works, called tingiis :— 
Achar-inga, Soogtr-tingt, T’han-ingt, Simivay-ingi, 
Bhigttviitéé-jéé, Gata-jé?, Oopastikt-disha, Untigtri, 
Unootiirt-oovaee, Prishnii-vyaktirind, and Vipakt:-sdotrit : 
and also the following oopangtis : Oovaee-sddtri, Rayi- 
psénéé, Jéévabhigimi, Ptinhiviina, Jimboo-dwéépi-ptn- 
niités, Chiindrfi-pinniites, Soorti-piinniitée, Niravistee, 
Kipiya, Kippti-viringsiya, Poopphiya, and Pqaopphtchoo- 
liya. The name Sadhoo implies, that the person possesses 
compassion, truth; that he takes nothing but what is given 
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to him; that he has renounced sexual intercourse, and food 
at night; that he does not injure the earth; that he strains 
his drinking-water, and carefully preserves it from insects ; 
covers his fire lest insects be destroyed; agitates not the 
wind, for the same reason; destroys not the leaves or 
flowers of trees, nor in any way injures sentient creatures ; 
that he says nothing mixed with anger, pride, affection, or 
desire ; that he meditates on religion; that he speaks of 
religion alone; preserves his body and the mat on which 
he sleeps pure ; covers his mouth while speaking ; sweeps 
his path when walking, and his seat when about to sit 
down, that he may not destroy animal life; avoids receiving 
more than the daily supply of his wants; fixes his mind 
and words on religion; and bears affliction with patience. 


The person who, by practising the duties of the joint 
religion, renders himself worthy of the worship of Indri 
and the other gods; who delivers himself from the chains 
of the world, obtaining complete emancipation from mat- 
ter™; becomes a proper object of worship to all creatures. 


The joint mendicants profess to have five vows of absti- 
nence: these regard falsehood, eating flesh or fish, theft, 
drinking spirits, and female intercourse. They bind them- 
selves also to possess nothing ‘beyond a cloth for the loins, 
a sheet to cover the body, a towel to wipe the mouth, a 
brush® to sweep the ground, for fear of treading on insects, 
and a beggar's dish. They are commanded to fear secular 
affairs; the miseries of a future state; the receiving from 


ba -yeérli passed through twenty-seven births ‘in the forms of gods, 
men, gad reptiles, before he obtained unchangeable emancipstion. 

= The shwéthmbtrts” (that is, those wlio wear white clothes) keep a 
brush of woollen threads, the dighmblirtia‘tiave one made of peacock’s 
feathers. 
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austerities, asking him why he thus reduced his body to a 
skeleton ; Why he brought upon himself so much sorrow? 
reminding him, that his death was near, and that it was 
wise so to act as to secure happiness in ‘a future state’; 
that he was the son of a king ; that he ought to seek riches, 
to enable him to make gifts, and present offerings to the 
gods, which were meritorious actions, and would be re- 
warded by corresponding fruits ; but that at present he was 
bearing sufferings without any hope of reward. Booddhii’s 
meditation was broken by this language, and he replied, 
‘Oh! wicked friend, dost thou not know what I am deing? 
I am performing yogi, in doing which, it is necessary first 
to perfect the body by austerities, to purify the blood, the 
flesh, the bones, the heart, and the mind. Death is better 
than continuance in a body so vile that meritorious actions 
will not proceed from it. I will subdue my evil desires, 
indisposition to religious services, hunger and thirst, dis- 
position to conversation, covetousness, falsehood, sorrow, 
&c.; as an unbaked pot melts in the water, so will I, by 
yogu, subdue or dissolve all these.’ Niimoochee, hearing 
this reply, departed. At the close of the six years’ yogt, 
Booddhi: arose, and went to an adjoining village to obtain 
refreshments; after which, walking seven times round a 
sacred tree, and making a seat of the grass, he sat down 
under the tree, and made the following vow: ‘On this seat 
may may body, blood, and bones, become dry; though fife 
depart, I will never abandon this yogi called simytk- 
atimbodhee.’ The attending gods, hearing these reso- 
lutions of Booddhi, were filled with astonishment, and 
taking offerings, worshipped him as a god. 


? By performing acts of charity, wed the ceremonies of teligioti, ig 
stead of injaring his body Dy nusteritias. 
VOL, Ii, xm 
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Booddhii taught, add the bramhins, that the universe 
was eternal, and had mo creator; and that all creatures 
were uninterruptedly passing trom death to life: he also 
protested against the destruction of animal life, whether 
for food or sacrifice. He was much attached to astrological 
speculations, and wrote a work on astrology. 


The same Hindoo works inform us, that these seceders 
were divided into six sects, embracing the doctrines pub- 
lished by Digumbirt, Virochint, Vishnoo, Booddhi, and 
Shakshyii-singht.—The founders of these sects were, 
Charvvaki, Madhyimikii, Yogachari, Soutrantikt, Votb- 
hashiki, and Niravirtini.—Digimbirii taught, that the 
being who survives all, and of whom nothing can be known, 
is God; that the universe is composed of four elements 
only, earth, water, fire, and air; and that there is no such 
thing as vacuum; that the earth is eternal, and has no cre- 
ator; and that the highest act of virtue is to abstain from 
doing injury to sentient creatures. Miha-véért enlarged 
Digtimbiri’s work, and gave it the name of Urihtintanoo- 
shastini. Charvvaki, following Virochint, declared that 
man was not possessed of spirit, and that there was no fu- 
ture state. Madhytimikt started the opinion, that the 
vacuum which remains at the general destruction of the 
universe is God. Yogacharii taught, that the mind can 
only be occupied by one object at once. Soutrantiki 
taught the Platonic doctrine, that in forming ideas the 
images of things are impressed on the mind: he also held, 
that the mind can only embrace one object at once. Voib- 
hashikii was of opinion, that all visible objects are perish- 
able; and that sensible objects are not*imprinted on the 
mind, but are understood through the senses. The last of 
these sages, Niraviriinii, taught, that what others call the 
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soul is only something similar to light, diffused through 
the body, which 1s capable of depression o1 extension, and 
which dies with it. 


These philosophers wrote the following works —the doc- 
trines of Vrihtisptitee; philosophical mysteries , a treatise 
on logic; a work on astrology; another to prove the folly 
of religious distinetions and ceremonies; and a history of 


the Bouddhi philosophers. 


The following are some of the opinions of this sect?, as 
charged upon them in the works mentioned at the head of 
this article :—There is no such God as the common notions 
on this subject would port out; no heaven separate from 
present happiness; no hell separate from present sufferings ; 
neither works of merit now demerit. There are no such 
beings as creator, preserver, and destroyer, ‘The world is 
eternal; it exists {rom itself, and decays of itself, as parents 
give birth to children, as an earthen vessel is produced by 
the potter, as the centipede arises from cow-dung, blades 
of corn from seed, and as insects from fruit: nature gives 
buth to every thing. Material things arise,out of the four 
elements of earth, fire, water, and au. All visible objcets 
are subject to decay Man does not possess an immortal 
spirit. Spiritual guides are unnecessary. The highest 
virtue consists m refraining from injuring sentient crea- 
tures. Supreme happiness consists in being free. Every 
specics of pleasure may be called heaven. Absorption is 
realized in death. The entire absence of desire or affec- 
tion is the highest state of happiness : as a person is af- 
flicted for the death even of a bird he has reared, while 
other birds die unnoticed. Death is the same to Bramha 


= The atheistical part of these tenets ought not, perhaps, to be charged, 
in their full extent, on ail the joints and bouddhis. 


Mm 2 
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and toa fly. To feed the hungry; to give medicine to the 
sick; to remove fear from others; to be compassionate to 
all; to instruct the ignorant ; to exercise the five senses, 
the five members, the faculty of reason, and the under- 
standing, are acts of virtue. There is no merit in cutting 
trees, or in killing animals, for religious ceremonies; in 
mixing blood and earth to rub upon the body, nor in burn- 
ing linseeds and clarified butter. A fine form, superior 
strength, a large family, a good disposition, a tender heart, 
and decision of mind, are the chief good. The five first of 
these philosophers taught, add the bramhiins, that the 
union of the four elements gave rise to animal life, or mo- 
tion: as the union of certain ingredients produces a me- 
dicine capable of removing disease; or as several colours 
mixed together produce a2 colour different from any simple 
colour; or as the juice of a sour fruit put into milk diffuses 
sourness throughout the whole. 


IT shall conclude this account, with an extract from Mr. 
Colebrooke’s excellent ‘Observations on the Sect of the 
Joints,’ inserted in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, in which he points out many striking similarities 
in the leading features of the systems embraced by the or- 
thodox Hindoos and the seceders. 


‘lt appears, from the concurrent result of all the in- 
quiries which have been made, that the joiniis constitute a 
sect of Hindoos, differing, indeed, from the rest, in some 
very important tenets; but following, in other respects, a 
similar practice, and maintaining like opinions and obser- 
vances. The essential character of the Himioo institutions, 
is the distribution of the people into four great tribes. 
This is considered by themselves to be the marked point, 
which separates them from mléch’his, or barbarians. The 
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joiniis, it is found, admit the same division into four tribes, 
and perform like religious ceremonies, termed stingskaris, 
from the birth of a male to his marriage. They observe 
similar fasts, and practise, still more strictly, the received 
maxims for refraining from injury to any sentient being. 
They appear to recognise, as subordinate deitics, some, if 
not all, of the gods of the prevailing sect ; but do not wor- 
ship, in particular, the five principal gods of those sects, 
or any one of them by preference; nor address prayers, or 
perform sacrifice, to the sun, or to fire; and they differ 
from the rest of the Hindoos, in assigning the highest place 
to certain deified saints, who, according to their creed, have 
successively become superior gods. Another point, in 
which they materially disagree, is the reyection of the védiis, 
the divine authority of which they deny; condemning, at 
the same time, the practice of sacrifices, and the other cere- 
monies, which the followers of the védiis perform, to ob- 
tain specific promised consequences in this world, or in the 
next. In this respect, the joiniis resemble the boudd’his 
or sougutis, who equally deny the divine authority of the 
védus; and who similarly worship certain pre-eminent 
saints, admitting likewise, as subordinate deities, nearly the 
whole pantheon of the orthodox Hindoos. They differ, 
indeed, in regard to the history of the personages whom 
they have deified; and it may be hence concluded, that 
they have had distinct founders: but the original notion 
seems to have been the same. In fact, this remarkable 
tenet, from which the joinis and bouddhis derive their 
most conspicuous peculiarities, is not entirely unknown to 
the orthodox Hindoos. The followers,of the védiis, ac- 
cording to the thtology which is explained in the védanti, 
considering the human soul as a portion of the divine and 
universal mind, believe, that it is capable of perfect union 
with the divine essence: and the writers on the védanta 
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not only affirm, that this union and identity are attained 
through a knowledge of God, as by them taught; but have 
hinted, that by such means the particular soul becomes 
God, even to the actual attainment of supremacy*. So far 
the followers of the védis do not virtually disagree with 
the joinis and bouddhis. But they have not, like those 
sects, framed a mythology upon the supposed history of the 
persons, who have successively attained divinity ; nor have 
they taken these for the objects of national worship. All 
three sects agree in their belief of transmigration. But 
the joinus are dustingwshed from the rest by their admis- 
sion of no opinions, as they themselves afirm, which are 
not founded on perception, or on proof drawn from that, or 
from testimony. It does not, however, appear, that they 
really withhold beliet trom pretended revelations : and the 
doctrines, which characterise the sect, are not confined to 
a single tenet; but form an assemblage of mythological 
and metaphysical ideas found among other sccts, joined to 
many visionary fantastic notions of their own. Thcir belief 
in the eternity of matter, and perpetuity of the world, 15 
common to the Sankhya philosophy, trom which it was 
perhaps immediately taken. Their description of the 
world has much analogy to that which is given in the poo- 
ranus, or Indian theogonies®; but the scheme has been 


* Vrihid-arinyiki: Oopimshid. 


+ According to Mr. Colebrooke, the jomntis suppose, that the wo1ld re- 
sembles a spindle resting on the half of another, or three cups, of which 
the lowest is inverted, and the uppermost meets at its circumference the 
middle one. They conceive the setting and rismg of stars and planets te 
be caused by mount Spoméroo, and suppose three times the period of a 
planet's appearance to be requisite for it to pass roend Soomeroo, and re- 
turn to the place whence it emerges. Accordingly, they aliot two suns, 
as many mo@us, and an equal number of each planet, star, and constel- 
lation, to Jumbi-dwéépt , and umagme that these appear, on alternate 
days, south and north of Soeméroo. 
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rendered still more extravagant. ‘Their precaution to avoid 
injuring any being is a practice inculcated in the orthodox 
religion, but which has been carried by them to a ludicrous 
extreme. In their notions of the soul, and of its union 
with body, and of retribution for good and evil, some ana- 
logy is likewise observable. 


lf it be admitted, that the bouddhis are originally a sect 
of Hindoos, it may be neat questioned whether that, or 
any of the religious systems now established, be the most 
ancient. IL have on a former occasion ‘ indicated the no- 
tions, which I entertain on this point. According to the 
hypothesis which 1 then hinted, the earliest Indian sect, of 
which we have any present distinct knowledge, is that of 
the followers of the practical védts, who woishipped the 
sun, fire, and the elements; and who believed the efficacy 
ot sacrifices, for the accomplishment of present and of fu- 
ture purposes. It may be supposed, that the refined doc- 
trine of the védantéés, or followers of the theological and 
argumentative part of the védiis, is of later date: and it 
does not seem improbable, that the sects of joint and of 
Bood@’ht are still more inodern. But I apprehend, that 
the voishnivis, meaning particularly the worshippers of 
Rami and of Krishnii, nay be subsequent ty those sects, 
and that the soivyis also ure of more recent date.’ 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. vii, p. 174 
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CHAP. IV. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SHIKHS+*. 


"THE founder of this sect was Naniiku, a Hindoo of the 
kshitriyi cast, born in the year 1469, at Raibhoédéé- 
Tiltwiindéé, a village in the district of Majha, in the 
Punjab. 


Sir John Malcolm has related> a number of particulars 
respecting the life and travels of Nanak; the substance of 
which is, that he discovered an early attachment to a 
devout life, which his father found it impossible to counter- 
act; and at length became famous as a prophet : according 
to Bhaee-Gooroo-Vilee, author of the Gnanti-Ritnavilee, 
a work in the ghikh dialect, he travelled to all the sacred 
places of the Hindoos and Misilmans, and even to Mecca. 
In these jéufhies, as the author is informed by a learned 
shikh employed in the Serampore printing-office, he obtain- 
ed many disciples ; and at the time of his death, which hap- 
pened when he was advanced in years, left not less than 
100,000 persons in different countries who were attached 
to him as their religious guide. 


* The followers of Nanukii are sometimes called Georoo-mookhée, 
‘ from the mouth of the teacher, but generally shikhs, from shishyd, a 
disciple. 

> In his ‘Sketch of the Hindoos,’ Asiatic Researches, vol. xi. 
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Nanitkiéi appears to have resembled Choitiinyti, and many 
other Hindoos who have been celebrated for their attach- 
nient to forms of devotion, in preference to barren specula- 
tions and religious shews. 


He maintained the doctrine of the divine unity, which, 
it is probable, he learned from the Mistlman mendicants, 
with whom he was very familiar- further, that God dwells 
in the devout, and that this divine inhabitation renders the 
ascetic an object of reverence and even of worship; and 
that hence it became a duty to seek the society of devout 
mendicants. The other two points most insisted upon by 
him were, devout attachment to the deity, and a harmless 
behaviour towards all creatures.—To promote the spirit of 
devotion, Nanuki composed a number of sacred hymns in 
praise of the Deity, which have a place in the Adee-Grint- 
"hii; in which work repeating the names of God is enjoined 
on the shikhs. 


This reformer dealt very mildly with the two systems 
which he rejected, those of the Hindoos and Mitsilmans, 
and in consequence he Icft many customs indifferent: he 
however dissuaded his disciples from expecting any benefit 
from the worship of idols, and other ceremonies connected 
with the Hindoo mythology. 


Nanitkii had two sons, Shréé-chindrii and Likshméé- 
dast. His family now resides at Déhura, by the river 
Ravéé, where Nantkii died; and from whence, as the 
shikhs say, he ascended to heaven in his bodily state, his 
garments only béing found after his death. His disciples 
took these garments, and burnt them instead of the body; 
but Sir John Malcolm says, that a small piece of one of his 

VOL, I. Nn 
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garments* is still exhibited at the temple dedicated to this 
mendicant at Déhira, where the objects of worship are the 
shikh shastriis. Images of Naniikit are never made, though 
paintings of him are to be seen in many places. 


Naniki, before his death, passing by his own relations, 
appointed Ungidi, a favourite disciple, to succeed him. 
This mendicant, at his death, appointed Umirt-dasii, one 
of his disciples, to fill up his station; to him succeeded 
Rami-dasii, and after him, in succcssion, Urjoont, Hiiree- 
Govindt, Hiiree-Rayt, Hiree-Krishnié, and Tég-bahadir. 
The person who presided last over the shikhs, was Gooroo 
Govindi-Singhi. 


Urjoonti compiled the Adee-Grint’hi, or, ¢ The first 
Book,’ from the writings of his four predecessors, Naniki, 
Ungiidi, Umiri-dasi, and Urjoont. Rami-dasi enlarged 
and improved it by his own additions and comments; and. 
some smal] portions have heen subsequently added by 
thirteen persons, the last of whom was a female disciple 
named Méérabaéé. 


© Umirit-dasit,’ says Sir John Malcolm, ‘ was distinguish- 
ed for his activity in preaching the tenets of Naniki, and 
was very successful in obtaining converts and followers, by 
the aid of whom he established some temporal power ; he 
built Koojiirawal, and separated from the regular shikhs 
the oodaséé sect, which was founded by Shréé-Chindri, 
the son of Naniki, and was probably considered, at that 
period, as heretical.’ 


© This small piece, however, is, I suspect, 200lbs. weight, as a cloak of 
this kind, wpich Nantikt is said to have left on his pilgrimage, was re- 
stored to his relations after his death, and placed in this temple. 
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Ramii-dasi, the son of Omiri-dasit, is celebrated for 
* the improvements he made at Umrita-siirt, which was for 
some time called Ram-poori, or Ramdas-poori. He added 
much to the population of this city, and formed a famous 
reservoir of water, which he called Umriti-strt, or the 
water of immortality !’ This pool has become the resort of 
the shikhs from all parts, and has given its own name and 
sanctity to this city, now called Umriti-siirit. 


Thus each of the ten leaders of the shikhs added to the 
number and power of the sect, till, under Govindi-singhi, 
they became a formidable nation. This man was a politi- 
cal leader rather than a religious guide, and he introduced 
a number of accommodating rules into the system of his 
predecessors, to meet the circumstances of a people who 
were to acquire and support their independence by the 
sword. 


Those who wish to become acquainted with the political 
events which have elevated a sect of mendicants into a 
powerful nation, will be highly gratified by a perusal of 
Sir John Malcolm’s very interesting Sketch. I shall merely 
add, from this article, a paragraph respecting the national 
council of this people :—‘ When a Gooroo-miita, or great 
national council, is called, (as it always is, or ought to be, 
when any imminent danger threatens the country, or any 
large expedition is to be undertaken,) all the shikh chiefs 
assemble at Umriti-stiri. The assembly, which is called 
the Gooroo-miita, is convened by the Ukaléés¢; and when 


4¢The Ukaléés, on worshippeis of the Eternal, (Ukalii-poorooshit,) 

under the double character of fanatic priests and desperate soldiers, 

bave usurped the sole direction of ail religious affairs at Umrigi-stiri, and 

are consequently leading men ins council which is held at that sacred 

place, and which deliberates under all the influence of religious enthus:- 
Nn 2 
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the chiefs meet upon this solemn occasion, it is concluded 
that all private animosities cease, and that every man saeri- 
fices his personal feelings at the shrine of the general good-; 
and, actuated by principles of pure patriotism, thinks of 
nothing but the interests of the religion, and common-~ 
wealth, to which he belongs.—When the chiefs and princi- 
pal leaders are seated, the Adee-Grint’hi and Dishiima- 
Padshahéé-Griint’hi* are placed before them. They all 
bend their heads before these scriptures, and exclaim, 
“Wah! Gooroo jé@da Khalsa'~-Wah! Gooroo jéékéé 
phité’’ A great quantity of cakes, made of wheat, but- 
ter, and sugar, are then placed before the volumes of their 
sacred writings, and covered with a cloth. These holy 
cakes, which are in commemoration of the injunction of 
Naniki, to eat and to give to otheis to cat, next receive 
the salutation of the assembly; who then rise, and the 
Wkaléés pray aloud, while the musicians play. The Uka- 


asm, Agreeably to the historians of that nation, they were first founded 
by Gooroo-Govindit, whose institutes, as it has been before stated, they 
most vealously defended against the imnovations of the voiragé* Bundi. 
They wear blue chequered clothes, and bangles or bracelets of steel 
round their wrists, initiate converts, and have almost the sole direction 
of the religiuus veremomes at Umritd-stii, where they reside, and of 
which they deem themselves the defenders, and consequently never 
desire to quit it nnless in cases of great extremity. This order of shikhs 
have a place, or Boonga, on the bank of the sacred reservoir of Umnitii- 
iin, where they generally resort they are individually possessed of pro- 
perty, though they affect poverty, and subsist upon charity , which, how- 
ever, since their numbers have increased, they generally extort, by accns- 
ing the principal chiefs of crimes, imposing fines upon them, and, in the 
event of their refusing to pay, preventing them from performing their 
ablutions, or going through any of their religions ¢sremonies at Umntt- 
siirti,’ Asiutyc Researches, vol. x1. 


* The werds Dishtma-Padshahéé-Grimt’hi mean, ‘ The tenth leader’s 
book,’ or the work wiitten during the presidency of the tenth leader, 
Govindti-singht 
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1éés, when the prayers are finished, desire the council to be’ 
seated. They sit down, and the cakes being uncovered, 
are eaten of by all classes of shikhs; those distinctions of 
original tribes which are, on other occasions, kept up, being 
on this occasion laid aside, in token of their general and 
complete union in one cause. The Ukaléés then exclaim, 
‘ Sirdars! (chiefs) this is a Gooroo-mtta! on which 
prayers are again said aloud. ‘The chiefs after this sit 
closer, and say to each other, § The sacred griint’hi is be- 
twixt us. Ict us swear by our scripture to forget all internal 
disputes, and to be united.’ This moment of religious 
fervor, and ardent patriotism, is taken to reconcile all 
animosities. They then proceed to consider the danger 
with which they are threatened, to settle the best plans for 
averting it, and to choose the generals who are to lead their 
armies against the common enemy. The first Gooroo- 
miita was assembled by Gooroo-Govindi, and the latest 
was called in 1805, when the British army pursued Holkar 
into the Punjab.’ 


The shikhs pay the same reverence to their shastriis 
which they formerly paid to their religious leaders. These 
books are placed in their temples and worshipped‘, and in 
some places are read twice or thrice a day, by an officiating 
priest called a grant’héé; who, before he begins to read, 
bathes, puts on clean apparel, sweeps the place where the 
book is to be worshipped, and covers it with a mat; places 
a stool on the mat; spreads a cloth on the stool, and on this 
cloth puts the book or books: (the book is always wrapt up 
in a cloth, either plain or gilt, according to the ability of 
the owner:) thécloths (which are several when it belongs 


¢ The well-informed shikh attempts to justify the outwand appearance 
of-worship, by saying, that ke doew thie, that the lower orders may regurd 
the contents of these books. 
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to a rich man) are next taken off with much reverence; in- 
cense is burnt; red ,powder sprinkled, and garlands of 
flowers laid upon the book, to which the person makes a 
bows. The grunt’héé reads aloud, and those present who 
are able, join him in singing, or rather chaunting the poeti- 
cal parts of what is read. The grimt’héé receives fees or 
presents, beside the offerings made at the times of worship; 
and lands are sometimes given to temples, as well as to the 
officiating griint’héés. 


Those who have leisure and opportunity, read portions 
of these books daily, and repeat certain words, in the form 
of petition, four times a day. They who have not these 
books, repeat the name of Nanikii or Govindi-singhit, or 
address prayers to one of these leaders once or twice a day. 
This daily worship is performed either in the dwelling 
house, or in a separate place devoted to religious uses. A 
shikh never opens a copy of his shastriés without first bow- 
ing to the book, 


The doctrine of these two books respecting God is, that 
he is an invisible spirit, and is to be conceived of as being 
active and passive, with and without qualities. They con- 
tain the histories of the Hindoo incarnations, and inculcate 
the doctrine of the Hindoos respecting Brimha, Vishnoo, 
Shivi, the creator, the preserver, and the destroyer ; and in 
different parts of these works are to be found forms of 
praise to Narayiini, who is, however, revered as the one 
God. There are three things which these works particu- 
larly commend, as, a disposition to serve Narayiint ;— 
devotion, expressed’ in repeating the names of Narayiinii, 


© When the s person performs each of these ceremonies, he repeats an 
incantation, taken from the shastrit; or, if he be ignorant of the proper 
prayer, he says, ‘ Oh! Gooroo.’ 
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in meditating on these names, and in praising Narayi- 
ni ;—and union with devout persofis. Govindi-singhi’s 
work contains forms of praise to Narayint, whose chief 
name in this book is Ukalti-poorooshi, or the everlasting. 
They advise shikhs to seek absorption in God, rather than 
the happiness enjoyed in inferior heavens, from whence the 
sou! descends to enter on a succession of births. The per- 
formance of the ceremonies prescribed in their books, is 
the shikh way to final beatitude. These books further 
teach, that the sorrows experienced in the different trans- 
migrations of the soul, are the fruit of sin; that as Jong as 
the soul is confined in the body, it is in chains; and that 
whether the chains be of gold or of iron, it is still a pri- 
soner, and enduring punishments. They also believe in the 
existence of the Hindoo king of death, Yimi, and in the 
punishments he inflicts. 


Govindii-singht set up the worship of Doorga, and 
offered bloody sacrifices at her festivals; but he did not 
direct his disciples to worship any other deity, though the 
work written by him contains accounts of other deities. 
The worship of this goddess is at present seldom performed 
before an image; but if an old image have existed in any 
place from time immemorial, the shikhs worship it. In 
general, however, they pile a number of weapons together, 
as the representative of Doorga. 


These people are divided into two great sects, one of 
which adheres to Naniki, and the other to Govindi- 
singhii; yet both these chiefs are venerated by all the 
shikhs.—The disciples of Nanitkii are called khoolasas, 
and have iess of a warlike disposition than those of Go- 
vindi-singhu, who are called khalsas. In the P&njab, the 
khalsas are most nuinerous. A chief, to prove the courage 
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of a khalsa, sometimes seizes him, and threatens him with 
punishment if he will not shave his beard. Should he 
refuse, he beats him; if this does not change his purpose, 
he procceds as though he were about to kill him. If he 
resolve to part with life rather than with his hair, he sets 
him at liberty, as a good khalsa. 


When a person wishes to become a shikh, he makes 
known his intention to some grint’héé, or to any person 
learned in their shastris; and if he wish to become a hhalsa, 
he permits his hair to grow. When his hair has grown a 
month or two, he goes again to the grint’héé, who prepares 
the nectar, by stirring a knife in a bowl of water, repeating 
incantations: a person presen! joins the hands of the new 
disciple, into which the giimt’héé pours some of this water 
of life, of which he drinks five times, and afterwards rubs a 
little on his eyes. While he receives this water, he repeats, 
five times, Wah! Gooroo jééda Khalsa!—Wah! Gooroo 
jeéda plitteh®! The grint’hé@ next demands his name; 
which, if insignificant in sound or meaning, is changed for 
another, and the word singhi added. After this, a meat- 
offering is prepared, called kitra prisadt, composed of clari- 
fied butter, flour, sugar, milk, and various kinds of fruits, 
mixed, and baked on the fire. The grint’héé now worships 
the book, and presents to it some of the meat-offering ; the 
rest of which is offered to Ukali-poorooshi, in the name of 
Nantki, accompanied with a prayer to Govindi-singhi, 
that his blessing may rest upon this person now becoming 
ashikh. At the close of these ceremonies, the food is dis- 
tributed among the spectators of every cast; and the 


h Wah, an,exclamation of admiration , Gooroo, spiritual teacher , jeéda, 
an honoureble epithet, Khalsa, deliverance, or emancipation from the 
chaays connegted with a bodily state, and phiéeh, victory or glory. 
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grant’héé addresses a short discourse to the disciple re- 
specting the religion of the shikhs, and teaches him an in- 
cantation by repeating it in his presence till it be learnt, 
or else he gives it him in writing. ‘The shikhs pay great 
reverence to the initiatory incantation, but less to their 
spiritual guides than the Hindoos. Women are made 
shikhs in the same manner as men; the only difference in 
the form is, that when the nectar is prepared for women, it 
is stirred with the back instead of the « lge of the knife. 
When a Masitlman becomes a shihh, he is forbidden in the 
strongest manner to eat beef. 


The shikhs have a number of festivals, but they are all 
celebrated in a similar manner; the difference consists 
principally in the degree of splendour attached to them: 
among other festivals are, the anniversaries of the birth and 
death of Nantkii; and monthly ceremon'cs when the sun 
enters a new sign. In the month fartiki also, on the 
14th of the wane of the moon, at UOmriti-sirt, they have a 
great annual feast, called D@épiti-mala; when, from all the 
surrounding countries, two or three hundred thousand 
people are said to bathe in the sacred pool, with the same 
faith in its virtues as the Hindoos have in Ginga. On 
other occasions, people from ali the neighbourhood come 
and bathe in this pool; and those who live on the spot 
bathe in it daily. When the shikhs bathe in any other 
place, they call to remembrance this pool, and pray for the 
blessings connected with bathing in Umriti-siri. 


Their temples are built by rich men, or by a few persons 
uniting to defray*the expense. They have a flat roof, and 
are sufficiently capacious to accommodate multitudes of 
worshippers, who sometimes sit, and at other times stand 
during worship. 

VOL. Al. oo 
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Various sects of religious mendicants are found amongst 
the shikhs, as Naniki-shakhéés', Nirvanéés*, Ukaléés', 
and Nirmmilis™. 


The shikhs have certain ceremonies after the birth of a 
child", at their marriages, and at death: some present 
offerings to the manes of deccased ancestors, copying the 
ceremonies of the Hindoos. The shows at their weddings 
resemble those of the Hindoos. The shikhs keep their 
women in great slavery, yet instances of infidelity are not 
uncommon. Should a man murder his wife on account of 
improper conduct, he is not punished. The chief says, if 
he were to punish such a husband, ail the women of the 
country would become unfaithful. 


The shikhs burn their dead ; and their wives sometimes, 
but very seldom, ascend the funeral pile with their hus- 
bands. This is done, however, by those who are least de- 
tached from the Hindoo system. They generally sing cer- 
tain couplets of their shastri, accompanied with music, as 
they convey the body to the cemetery; and sometimes a 
great multitude of shikhs assemble on these occasions, and 
continue singing till the body is entirely consumed. 


* That 1s, those who observe the customs of Nantkii. 
* These go entirely naked. 


‘ These mendicants wear blue apparel, and profess to believe in Ukali- 
poorooshit. 


™ The name of these mendicants intimates, that they are sinless. 


» Before the time of Naniki, the people of the Punjab, of lugh cast, 
used to destroy all their female children after pregyerving the first-born. 
Nantkt forbad this to all bis disciples, on pain of excommunication. 
The practice still exists in the Punjab amongst those who follow the 
Bindoo religion. Some of the descendants of Nanitkii too, who do not 
profess the religion of their ancestor, perpetrate these murders. 
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The shikhs have schools for the instruction of children, 
at the places consecrated to Nanitki, and in villages be- 
longing to different chiefs: the grant’héés also teach the 
meaning of their sacred books to individuals who desire it; 
and even shéddris are permitted to explain these books to 
others. 


The division of men into casts exists among the shikhs 
in some measure; but the shikh bramhiins, kshitriyts, 
voishyus, and shdddriis (if of one sect°) eat together. The 
poita is not much regarded, especially by the regular 
shikhs. In the article of marriage, however, the cast is 


very strictly regarded. 


The shikhs eat the flesh of wild tow], and wild hogs; and 
the lower orders eat tame fowls. House-fed hogs are for- 
bidden, Spirits are not forbidden, and many indulge to 
excess; but their favourite beverage is bhingii®. 


1 am informed, that there are at present as many as a 
hundred chiefs possessing separate districts in the Panjab; 
that Runjéét-singht, the most powerful, can*bring 100,000 
soldiers into the field, and that his revenues amount to near 
two crores of roopees annually, Each petty chief is the Judge 
in his own domain; and he appoints village magistrates, 
who hear the evidence of witnesses, or the advice of four 
or five persons who may be present. The administration 
of justice is, however, but ill attended to. The shikhs 


© That 1s, all the followers of Nanikt eat togetiver, as do all those who 
follow Govindi- singhi. 

» The leaves of hemp, bruised with certain spices, and mixed with 
water, make a very strong and intoxicating beverage, called bhiingt, or 
siddhee. 

eo 2 
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punish thieves by hanging them, or cutting them to pieces. 
They have jails, but no written, civil, or criminal laws. 


Doctrines taught by Naniikii, and other Shikh Leaders : 


Extracted from the Adee-Grtnt’ hit. 


Unewunn, according to the commentary on this work, ts 
Tepresented as asking Nantiku respecting the Deity; to 
which the sage replies:—* He is truth, the creator and 
governor of all things, omnipresent, free from fear and 
from enemies, immortal, from everlasting, self-existent. He 
is the truth; he existed in this form before the foundation 
of the world, and he remains the same while the world 
exists, and after it shall be destroyed: he is to be known 
by means of a spiritual guide.” 


£ Absorption in God is not to be obtained by ceremonial 
purifications, nor by observing perpetual silence, nor by 
excessive indulgence, nor by learning.’ ‘In what way then,’ 
asks the disciple, is delusion to be destroyed, and truth to 
be obtained” ‘By observing the divine commands, without 
being diverted by the sorrows or pleasures of the present 
state.’ The disciple continues, ‘ What are the commands of 
God, and how far do they extend *’ Naniki replies, ‘ His 
eommand brought the universe into existence: this is one 
command, but beyond this I cannot describe his authority. 
By his command all animals came into existence, the great 
and the small, the excellent and the degrafied ; by his com- 
mand joy and sorrow were assigned to all, and by the same 
power future happiness was prepared for the good; birth, 
and death, and all things were appointed by him, and- 
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without his command nothing takes place. He who obeys 
God must be humble.’ 


The disciple next enquires, ‘If a person praise the com- 
mands of God, will he derive any advantage from thence ?’ 
Nantki replies, ‘If any one can sing the praise of his com- 
mands, let him do it; he who cannot, let him understand 
these commands, and without pride let him think upon 
them. Let him who sings these praises acknowledge his 
own insignificance and dependance on God; he will praise 
his excellent qualities and his power. Let him, from 
other shastriis also, if he be able, select foims of praise, 
and use them.’ 


To the end of the Jipti-jé¢, Nanikii goes on to describe 
the divine properties, and the works of God, together with 
the effects of devotion on the mind. In one place, in 
reply to a question respecting offerings, he directs, as the 
most acceptable offerings, morning praise to God, and the 
presentation of the body to him. He promises the person 
who does this, the divine favour, and future absorption, 
‘He who serves God, the fountain of all good, will obtain 
his blessing. God 1s served, by listening to his excellencies, 
by meditating on them, and by celebrating their praise ; the 
method of which is to be obtained from a spintual guide, 
who is above all the gods, and who is in fact God himself.’ 


Nanikii says, that pilgrimages and other devout actions 
may be good, if performed to please God; but that pil- 
grims must not seek their own profit in them, since every 
thing depends oh the motive. When asked, whether life 
might be prolonged by performing ceremonies, Nantki 
declared, that every ceremony would be followed by a suc- 
cession of births, if union to God were overlooked. ‘ Hear- 
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ing the praise of God is followed by every degree of exal- 
tation, subject to futwre birth 4, even to the dignity of the 
gods. God is praised by Chitri-Goopti and by all the 
gods, by all the nymphs, and by all beings, He himself, 
as well as all his works, are infinite. Meditating on God 
is followed by unspeakable gain, even by absorption in God, 
which absorption also includes the whole of such a_per- 


son's friends. 


‘God has created innumerable worlds. The period of 
creation is not lait! down in any writing; it is known only 
to God. The Hindoos place Kichchipu under the earth, 
to support it, and the Musilmans, a cow—but Nantkii 
says, the earth and al worlds are upheld by Religion’, the 
mother of which being is Compassion, who dwells with 
Contentment.’ 


In reply to a question from a disciple, respecting the 
value of outward ceremonies, Nanuki, without altogether 
_ ejecting the efficacy of ceremonies, recommended mental 
worship as of greater importance, adding, that this was 
agreeable to the védis. 


Nantiki, in the same work, rejects all the ornaments 
and trappings of mendicants, and says, virtue is the best 
ornament for a pilgrim: he objects to separate religious so- 
cieties, and recommends his followers to unite themselves 
to the whole human race. He further says, that the 


@ Nanitkt docs not seem to have said much respecting the nature of fu- 
ture happiness in heaven, nor tohave acknowledged ghe Hindoo heavens - 
he taught, however, that there was a heaven where persons enjoy sensual 
happiness for a lumited tume, subject to future transmigrations. 


® This sentiment approaches towards the joint doctrine, that Religion 
and Irreligion are the only governors of the world. 
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best victory is that which a man obtains over his own 
passions. 


«To the Being who is unchangeable and eternal do obei- 
sance. Let wisdom be your food : let compassion prepare 
it. Nature is the mother of the world; Bramha, Vishnoo, 
and Shivii are her sons, who rule under the direction of 
God: he sees them, but remains himself concealed. From 
the four primary elements, and day and night, sprang the 
universe. God, the invisible, dwells in truth. A thousand 
tongues can never complete his praise, nor is the power to 
worship him inherent in man; it is the gift of God. The 
knowledge of God is more than all ceremonies, and 
fills the soul with joy. He who is ashamed of sin, is 
happy; he who performs works of merit, shall obtain 
happiness.’ 


The above is an epitome of the contents of the Jipu-Jéé, 
which chapter of the Adee-Grint’hii is directed to be read 
or repeated daily by every shikh, cither before or after 
bathing. If a person cannot read or repcat the whole, he 
is directed to read five verses. It is not to, be supposed, 
however, that all shikhs preserve in their houses even so 
much as this chapter of the Adce-Griint’ht. Some, it is 
true, commit to memory the whole of this chapter; and a 
few shikhs are to be found, who can repeat more than a 
third part of the Adee-Grint’hi, a thick volume in folio. 
Others commit to memory a similar quantity of Govindi- 
singhi’s work. 


In the 42d page of the Adee-Griint’hi, Nantkt compares 
the body to a field, the mind to the husbandman, the 
praises of God to seed; and absorption in God’*he deems 
the fruit. 
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Crjoonti, in the 50th page, says, ‘The place where the de- 
vout sit becomes puréfied and is made excellent.’ In the 
53d page he thus exalts the spiritual guide, (Nantki :) ‘The 
sight of him brings all the benefits which arise from visiting 
every holy place, and delivers from all future births.’ 


Gmiri-dast, in the 59th page, praises the devout men- 
dicant, by declaring, that though he be of the lowest rank 
in life, people will praise him to the neglect even of the 
gods. 


Naniiki, in the 69th page, replies to those who value 
themselves on their birth, by placing him who is under the 
influence of wicked principles, on a level with a basket- 
maker, (i. e. a person of low cast ;) the cruel, with a butcher; 
the slanderer, with a sweeper; the wrathful, with a chiin- 
dali. ‘Such a man, though he surround himself during his 
meals with a fence’, lest he should be defiled, deceives 
himself, as he in fact eats with a basket-maker, a butcher, a 
Sweeper, or a chindali. Speaking truth is the best puri- 
fier of the body; good works, the best fence ; and repeat- 
ing the name ef God, the best ablution: excellence of cha- 
racter is confined to him who preserves himself from evil.’ 


Riivee-dasit, a shoe-maker, but a celebrated devotee, says, 
in the 70th page of this work, that the difference betwixt 
God and animal life is similar to that betwixt gold and 
golden ornaments, betwixt water and its waves. 


‘Whatever thou hast, wife, riches, yea, thy own body, 
give it to God.’ Urjoonit, p. 74. ; 


* An allusion to the practice of the Hindoos, who sometimes draw a 
ting round them aa they sit to eat. 
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«Compassion is the true mosque ; righteousness, the trug 
seat for worship; bashfulness, the true circumcision ; ho-+ 
Iiness, the true fasting ; proper conduct, the true pilgrimage 
to Mecca; speaking truth, the true kilma, or gayiitréé ; 
excellent conduct, the true praise of God: these form the 
true Misilman. Injustice committed by a Misilman, is 
eating swine’s flesh, and in a Hindoo, eating becf. such a 
sinner can ne.ther be saved by the péérs, nor by the gods.’ 
Nanthit, p. 87. 


Nanuki, in the 213th page, holds up compassion as the 
cotton, contentment as the threads, truth the weaving of 
the threads, and the subjection of the passions the knots, of 
the true poita, which never breaks nor becomes soiled. He 
who wears this poita, is blessed. Again :—‘ If touching the 
dead make a person unclean, as all we eat is dead, men 
must always be unclean; but as evil desire alone defiles the 
mind, so does falschood, the tonguc; lust, the eyes; and 
listening to defamation, the ears: he who is thus defiled, 
becomes the prey of Yumi, the king of death. Whatsoever 
makes a man forget God, renders him unclean. Birth and 
death arc not the causes of uncleanness ; fbr these events 
proceed trom God.’ 


Nanutki further taught, that the person who worships 
God with outward things only, is in an error; that a pure 
hody is the true védi; the mind, the true sacrificial gar- 
ment; wisdom, the true poita; meditation on God, the 
proper vessel for worship; and the only true prayer, that 
in which the warshippers desire to he incessantly employed 
in repeating the name of God. He who observes these 
rules, will obtain absosption. 


Nantki repreves men for presenting different essences 
VoL, II. Pp 
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to God, and anointing their bodies with them after worship; 
recommending rather ‘the name of God as the incense, and 
regarding the mind as the stone on which it is ground, and 
good works as another essence mixed with the former: he 
adds, that purifying the vessels of worship is useless, the 
purification of the mind being the only essential requisite. 


Urjoonii, in the 224th page, says, that the 330,000,000 of 
gods, including Brimha, Vishnoo, and Shiva, are all sub- 
ject to God. 


‘The devout are truly excellent, of whatever cast, or how- 
ever poort.” Naniikti—*The devout, however poor, never 
ask God for riches.’ Rttvee-dasiti —Nantkt, in p. 409, 
makes the following quotation from Kuvééri, a mendicant, 
who wrote several small picces still extant:—‘He who 
merely studies the védii, repeats the gaylitréé, and wears 
the poita, is not the honourable person; the devout alone 
are to be honoured.’ In page 501, Urjoont commends the 


t To excite in the minds of his followeis the love of devotion, Nandki, 
while living, was accustomed to relate the following story —Jimtkit, the 
king, the father of Sééta, was very devont, and had meiited heaven, but 
at the time of death he declared to Yumd, that he was 1esolved to go to 
heaven by the way of hell. Yitmu intoimed hin, that he had no sins to 
expiate by suffering, and that such a course was nousuai. Jiiniikii, how- 
ever, insisted on secing this place on his way to heaven. and his request 
was complied with. On lus arrival at the infernal regions, his presence 
evidently assuaged the torments of the wicked, and the criminals en- 
treated him to remain among them, at least during a short perod He 
begged to be exensed, but entreate-t Yumi to obhge him by liberating 
these miserable wretches. Yiimb declared, that till,their sins were ex- 
plated, no power could emancipate them, Jinukit then transferred to 
them the merit of an hour’s devotion, and a general goal delivery was the 
immediate cofiseguence. Such was the power and merit of devotion! 
Nanbki, at the close of this story, used to add, that remembrance of God 
aud pious feelings were beyond all ceremonies efficacious. 
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example of the man who rejects all outward ceremonies, 
and worships God only in the mind.* 


‘Many pronounce sin an evil, and yet love it ; but the de- 
vout reject sin, and apply to the concerns of a future state. 
To obtain wealth, some worship Shiv, others steal, and 
others endure the greatest burdens ; but not an atom of this 
wealth accompanies them into eternity: while those works 
of merit, which would accompany and save them, are totally 
neglected. The Misi:lman judge sits on the seat of justice, 
and, repeating the name of God, and counting his beads, 
reccives bribes, and sells justice; the bramhin puts on his 
poita, when he eats surrounds himself with a ring to keep 
off the unclean, and performs daily ablutions, but lives in 
sin:—all the ceremonies practised by these persons arc pro- 
fitless.” Nanthi. 


Urjoonti says, p. 406, that God is not compelled to grant 
blessings by any works of merit—devotion alone has this 
power over God. 

Nantht, in p. 543, defends those who ea? flesh, proving 
that all eat flesh, even the child supported by his mother’s 
milk, and that all men live more or less by injustice; that 
even herbs obtained by unlawful gains are forbidden food. 
In the 609th page, he gives an account of the punishments 
inflicted in different hells by Yumi, the Indian Pluto, on 
those who have neglected a devout life. 


Pp2 
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CHAP. V. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FOLLOWERS OF CHOITUNYU. 


—— 


IN another part of this work we lave given, amongst the 
gods, an account of Choittuyi, and of the origin of the sect 
to which he gave rise. We shall therefore now merely no- 
tice the principles, numbers, and moral state of this sect. 


Choitiinyt, though he rejected the institution of the 
cast, does not appear to have intioduced any new doctrines 
among his followers. He adopted as the object of worship 
one of the Hindoo gods, Krishni, under the form of Hit- 
ree; and gave his disciples an initiatory incautation con- 
taining this name. He declared, that most of the cere- 
monies of the Hindoos were unprofitable; but inculcated 
repetitions of tie name of Hiiree; bowing and presenting 
offerings to his image; as well as devotion of mind to this 
god, under the characters of servant, friend, &c.—He taught 
that there was no merit in pilgrimages to sacred places, but 
that journies in search of the devout and wise were not 
improper. His attachment to Htree, to the exclusion of 
the other gods, had no reference to the doctrine of the unity 
of God; he admitted the Hindoo mythology, but taught 
his disciples to devote themselves only to Hiree. The 
other ceremonies of the Hindoos, he did not reject as er- 
rors; but declared, that in the kiilee yoogit they were not 
necessary. He taught, that the devout worshipper of Hi- 
tee would obtain heaven by his devotion. 
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Choitiinyti did not leave any works behind him, though 
he was acquainted with the Singskwtt language; the doc- 
trines that have since been given in writing, as the tenets 
of the sect, are said to have been delivered orally by him; 
and the writers belonging to this sect have endeavoured to 
prove, that they are derived trom the works venerated by 
the Hindcos. 


In the article to which we have already referred, (vol. i. 
p. 219,) the reader will find an account of Choitinyii’s 
two coadjutors, Udwoitt and Nityantindt. Both these 
survived Choittinyt, and helped to establish the sect, 
of which they acknowledged Choitinyt to have been the 
founder. 


After the death of these leaders, R4dpi-Goswaméé, 
Sinatint-Goswaméé, his brother, and Jéévii Goswaméé, 
formed the doctrines of Choitiinyt into a system. These 
men were all learned in the Hindoo shastris; the two for- 
mer were men of some distinction. Their principal writings 
are the Htiree-bhiiktee-vilasi, a commentary on the Shréé- 
bhagiivité, another on the tenth chapter ofthe Shr@é-bha~- 
giviti, a Stingskritt grammar, a poem in honour of 
Krishni, a work on poetical allusions, a poetical life of 
Choitinyti, &c. 


During the lives of these writers, or soon after their de- 
cease, many persons of influence joined this sect, and in- 
creased the number of Choitiinyi’s followers very con- 
siderably ; but | the persons most hpnoured were the 
descendants of Udwoitii and Nr yanindi: Choitinyé left 
no family. Some persons consider Choitiinyé as a full in- 
earnation of Vishnoo, Cdwoitt as Shivii, and Nityaniinda 
as Bula-rami, the brother of Krishna. 
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At present, the great leaders of this sect are the heads 
of the families of Udwoitt and Nityanindu, who live at 
Shantee-~poort and Khirdthi *, though collateral branches 
of these families in different places have collected a num- 
ber of disciples. They are known by the general name 
Gosaee, (Goswaméé.) 


These leaders, however, though at the head of a sect 
which disregards cast, are as tenacious of these distinc- 
tions as the most rigid of the regular Hindoos : they do not 
eat with their own disciples, and are careful to mary 
amongst families professing the ancient religion. 


The disciples of Choittinyt are initiated, as well as mar- 
ried, by the gosaees, to whom fees are given. These 
gosaees honour the festivals sacred to Krishni, or Hiree, 
and crowds of disciples assemble on these occasions to en- 
joy the festivities. 


A number of insignificant temples and images, dedicated 
to this deified mendicant, are scattered up and down in va- 
rious places inBengal. It is supposed, that out of sixteen 
Hindoos in Bengal, five will be found to be of this sect ; 
but many, I am informed, are persons of the very lowest 
description as it respects moral character, even as many as 
three in five. 


The majority of the followers of Choittinyt subsist either 
wholly or in part as public mendicants ; and amongst these, 
numbers of thieves are to be found. It has lately been 
ascertained, that persons of this description are very nu- 
merous: they assume the profession of a voiragéé, or 


= This place is about three miles south-east of Serampore. 
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religious mendicant, and receive the reverence of the peo- 
ple as persons eminent for sanctity, but are in reality 
common robbers. They do not all appear to subsist by 
mendicity ; many of them make necklaces, twine, &c. merely 
that they may appear to their neighbours as persons sub- 
sisting by a lawful profession. 


The sect of Choitinyti is increasing daily; as it opens a 
door to the practice of mendicily, encourages an indis- 
criminate and most licentious miature of the sexes, and 
emancipates from the yoke of the cast, without incurring 
the disgrace usually tojlowing that event. 


The following works are very popular amongst this 
sect .—Krishni-kéérttinu, by Govindt-dast, and Vidya- 
putee. Choittnyt-mingili, the history of Choitunyt, in 
verse, by Lochint, a voishnivi. Pashiindi-dilint, a 
work in favour of the voishnivi, by Radha-madhtvi:. 
Choittinyti-charitamriti, by Krishnti-dasti. ‘This is a work 
in defence of Choitunyt, partly in Singskritt and partly in 
Bengalee. Voishnivi-birdhint, by Doiviikéc-nindiint., 
Chostinyt-bhagivitt, by Vrinda-vinit-dasi’. Mini-shik- 
shya, by Nirottimi. Ragt-miyu-hont, a work on sub- 
duing the passions, by Rédpi-goswaméé. Risimiyt- 
khithha, on devotedness to Krishnu, by Sinattint, a voish- 
nuvi. Prému-bhaktee-chtindrika, by Thahoort-goswaméé. 
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CHAP. VI. 


ACCOUNT OF ALL THE HINDOO SECTS. 


— 


Frtracted from the Vidwiinmodi-Tiringinéc, a work by Chu unjéévit. 


"THIS work begins with the following invocation to Door- 
ga:—‘ May she who removes the darkness of the mind, who 
is revealed from everlasting, who, though mvisible, exists in 
the earth, who enlightens the ignorant, whose forehead is 
adorned with the crescent, the fixed rays of whose body re- 
semble the lightning, whose body is like the clouds—de- 
scend into my mind.’ 


(Then follows an account of the author’s family; after 
which the author introduces the reader to the court of 
Dikshi, king of Golrt, where the priest of the king, anda 
number of learned men, are assembled in the presence of 
the monarch.] 


In the first place, the master of the ceremonies announces 
to the monaych the approach of a Voishntvi, in the fol- 
lowing words :— May it please your Majesty, the person now 
approaching wears the mark of his sect, extending from 
the tip of his nose io the centre of his head; has the repre- 
sentations of the weapons of Vishnoo impressed on his 
body; is clothed in yellow garments, and wears a necklace 
of toolis&é beads ; he has purified his body by bathing, &c. 
and repeats the name Eliiree, Htiree, as he comes.’ The 
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voishnitvii now approaches the king, and says, ‘May Vish- 
noo enter thy mind; he on whom Shiva and all the gods, 
sitting as yogéés, meditate ; he who dwells in Voikoont’hi:; 
he who fills the universe, but remains invisible; and 
whose body resembles that of Brimha.’—Saying this, he 
takes his seat in the assembly. 


The master of the ceremonies, secing a Shoivi ap- 
proaching, mentions him to the king in these words :—‘* The 
excellent person who ts now coming, has his hair bound up 
as a turband round his head; is girt round the waist with 
a tiger’s skin; is covered with ashes; and his head, neck, 
and arms, are surrounded with roodraksht bead-rols. The 
shoivi, entering the presence. of the king, pronounces the 
following blessing .— May Shitet tire, who iustructs the 
world; whose praises are celebrated in the vedas, the tan 
tris, and the poorants ; who ip the object of meditation to 
the yogéé; who directs the gods in the work of creation; 
who, though invisible, for the preservation of the world 
becomes visible; who meditates on his own qualities—may 
he preserve thee.’ After which, he takes his place in the 
assembly. 


The piindit next announces a Shaktu, thus :—* He who 
now approaches, comes like the full moon, with a jiva 
flower in his hair, a garland of millika flowers encircling his 
neck ; a crescent, the mark of his sect, on his forehead : he 
comes meditating on Doorga.’ The shakti then addresses 
the king :—‘ May she, on whom Hiree, Htiri, and Briimha 
depend in the work of preservation, destruction, and crea- 
tion ; she who d&stroys the fear of future birth; who saves 
the three worlds; who destroys the enemics, and fulfils the 
desires, of her disciples—-may this goddess preserve thee.’ 
After this, he sits down. 
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The same person next announces a Hiiree-Hiira-dwoiti- 
vadéé :—* He who now, advances, is adorned with a tooliiséé 
necklace, is covered with ashes, meditates on Hiiree-Hiri, 
and invites others, for the sake of their salvation, to become 
the disciples of this god.’ He thus blesses the king:— 
‘May both Shiinktiri and Vishnoo dwell in thy heart, the 
half of whom is engaged in the devotions of a yogéé, and 
near the other half sits Likshméé; he who encircles him- 
self with Untinti, (the king of serpents,) who rides on Gi- 
roorti——may he, entering thy mind, preserve thee.’ Saying 
this, he sits down. 


A Noiyayikti and a Voishéshiki, coming hand in hand, 
are thus announced :—* These come viewing this assembly 
with the utmost contempt, the goddess of learning dancing 
on their tongues.’ They then salute the king :—* May God 
preserve thee ; he who, taking the forms of Brimha, Vish- 
noo, arm Shivit, creates, preserves, and destroys the world ; 
he who influences all to good and evil; he whose will, 
whose work, and whose wisdom, are irresistible; he who 
exists as separate from animal life, and who is fulness 
itself.’ 


The next person introduced is a Méémangstki, who is 
thus described :—* This man approaches with the marks of 
vows and of a sacrificer upon him, teaching his disciples 
the forms of religion.’ He thus blesses the monarch :—~ 
© May your Majesty always be engaged in religious services, 
which raised Indra to his throne, Sddryi to be monarch 
over the hosts of heaven; and the merit of which indeed, 
descending to thee from a former birth, ha$ now raised thee 


to a kingly throne.’ Having pronounced this blessing, he 
sits down.’ 
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The master of the ceremonies next introduces a Védan- 
t& thus :—* This person comes as one who has renounced 
all pleasure; his apparel is painted with earth from the 
mountains, and in his hand he holds a dindéé’s staff; 
having ascended the vessel which is to carry him across the 
ocean of this world, he approaches as though he were. 
coming to preserve from destruction this whole assembly.’ 
Addressing the king, the Védantéé says, ‘ May the glorious 
Being, who is wisdom and joy, who is omnipresent, the 
only one, the everlasting, who is free from passion, in 
whom the universe exists as the shadow of the sun in the 
water*, may he give thee the knowledge, that thou art the 
same with him.’ Having said this, he sits down. 


The next persons announced, are a follower of the Sank- 
hyt, and another of the Patiinjilt school. They are thus 
described :—‘ These come with bodies bulky towards the 
head, and lean at the extremities’; professing similar sen- 
timents, and meditating on realities.’ Being introduced, 
he of the Sankhyt sect thus addresses the monarch :— 
« May nature, (unaffected by spirit, as the water-lily by the 
water,) by whom, beginning with greatnesg, the universe 
was made, prosper thee.’ The Pattinjiili thus blesses the 
king :—‘ May the king pursue pleasure communicated by 
the vein through which the soul of the yogéé, ascending to 
the basilar suture, from thence escapes from the body, and 
obtains final deliverance.’ He then sits down. 


A Pouraniki next approaches, and is thus described :— 


* That is, visible, objects are false smages of Mim who alone is truth, 
and through the want of the knowledge of whom, men act as though they 
had a distinct existence. 


y Caused by hanging with the head downwards, as an act of religious 
austerity. 
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© Here ‘comes a person full of words, with a mind fixed on 
God, instructing others in religious duty.’ He thus ad- 
dresses the king :—‘ May Naraytinii preserve thee; he who 
in the form of a fish brought up the védiis ; who in that of 
a boar, saved the earth ; in that of a tortoise, supports the 
universe ; in that of a lion, destroyed a giant; in thit of a 
dwarf, carried Vamtinti down to Patali; in that of Putri- 
shoo-Ramii, destroyed the kshiitriyus; in the form of 
Rami, destroyed Ravini; in that of Bali-Ramiy, called 
Rohinéé mother; in that of Booddhi, declared the slaughter 
of animals in sacrifice to be unlawful; and who, in that of 
Kilkee, at the end of the iron age, will destroy the wicked, 
and restore the golden age. Hc then takes his place in 
the assembly. 


A Jyotishii next approaches the assembly, and is thus 
announced :—‘ Here comes a person acquainted with the 
fates of men; who can declare things past, present, and to 
come; and who meditates on the nine planets.’ Addressing 
the king, he says,‘ May Sddryti make thee glorious like 
himself; may Chiindrii make thee a dispenser of joy like 
himself; may Miingtli: bestow a blessing on thee; may 
Booddht give thee wisdom; may Vrihaspitee endow thee 
with learning; may Sookra give thee the knowledge of 
verse; may Shiinee destroy thy incapacity ; may Rahoo re- 
move the wickedness of thy heart; may Kétoo erect for 
thee the standard of victory.” He then takes his seat. 


Next a professor of the Ayoor-védii draws near, who is 
thus described :—‘ Behold a voidyi; who by his medical 
‘knowledge removes the miseries of mankind; who gives 
joy to a patient, as the full moon to the spectators: he 
comes as the afilicter of affliction.’ He thus blesses the 
king :—‘ May the king possess faith in the virtues of me- 
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dicine, which renders the person emaciated by disease 
beautiful as a heavenly courtezan.’ | He sits down. 


The next person introduced is a grammarian, who is 
mentioned as repeating the Kilapi, (a grammar ;) and is 
announced as the very image of Miha-dévi, an incarnation 
of Ununti. He thus blesses the king :—* May thy glory, O 
king, be published through the woild ; be thou the helper 
of all; sitting on a firm seat, practise religion; compose 
differences.’ He then retires to the circle, and sits amongst 
the learned men, ; 


An Ulinkart professor now appears, and is thus intro- 
duced :—‘ Here comes a man fornung prose and verse with 
great ingenuity, causing his worls to dance as he walks.’ 
He thus blesses the hing :—‘ Mavest thou spend thy days in 
the joy arising from pleasant conversation; conversation 
embracing amorous, heroic, tender, ludicrous, disgusting, 
wonderful, terrific, and wrathful subjects.’ He also takes 
his place. 


An atheist approaches next, and is thug announced :— 
‘ Afraid of destroying life, here comes one who sweeps the 
ground on which he treads; and who has plucked off the 
hair from his head.’ He thus blesses the king :—‘ Mayest 
thou never be drawn aside by the words of deceivers, who 
worship the gods, and excite to religious ceremonies by the 
hopes of future rewards ; who promise heaven to the sacri- 
ficers of animals ; who talk of objects invisible.’— 


Hearing these words of the atheist, all the assembly rise 
up, saying, ‘Oh! thou wicked one!—Who art thou ?— 
Whence comest thou?’ 
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Fhe unbeliever replies:—*I am the sinner; ye are the 
holy, ye who fruitlessly destroy the lives of sentient 
beings "” 


The Méémangsitiku replies :—* The animals which I de- 
stroy in sacrifice obtain heaven; the gods are pleased with 
sacrifices ; the sacrificer likewise obtains his desire: that 
destruction of life therefore which is commanded by the 
shastriis, is not criminal.’ 


Unbelever. Shocking! What words are these' Where 
is heaven? Where are the gods? Where are your pleasures 
and sorrows after death? 


M. Dost thou vilify the doctrines of the védis and 
pooraniis ? 


Unbeliever. Shall we believe the words of the deceitful 
védiis and pooraniis, which tell us of things which no eye 
has ever seen? 


M. If there be neither works of merit nor demerit, 
how is the existence of happiness and misery to be ac- 
counted for? 


Unbeliever. Where are thy works? Who has seen them, 
or imitated them? And if thou sayest, ‘ My sorrow or joy is 
the fruit of actions done in former births,’ I affirm, that 
such births never existed; and that as it sespects joy and 
sorrow, they depart and return like the streams of a river. 
It it true, however, that the world is deceitful. 


Védantikti. Oh! thou atheist, in affirming that the 
world is deceitful, thou hast pronounced justlys but then 
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thou oughtest to acknowledge that there is one everliving 
and true God: for if there be no truth, there can be no 
falsehood wearing the appearance of truth. 


Unbeliever. Well, thy opinions resemble mine ; but who 
is that Brimhti of whom thou speakest ? 


V. He remains in a state of inactivity; is invisible; 
destitute of qualities; omnipresent; glorious; the ever- 
blessed ; indescribable, and unsearchable. 


C™nbeliever. lf, as thou confessest, the world is false, 
what necessity for Brimht, a God invisible and inactive? 
Where is the utility of such a being? 


The védantéé, hearing this, remained silent. Perceiving 
the védantéé’s silence, the whole asseinbly directed its at- 
tention to the Noiyayiki: pindit, who, filled with pride, 
thus began :—‘ What sayest thou? Why dost thou attack 
others, when thou hast no system of thine own? People 
laugh at the man who, without perceiving his own error, 
charges with error the opinions of others :ehe is like the 
blind man who reproves another on account of the speck 
in his eyes.’ 


Unbeliecer. This man appears to be ingenious at objec- 
tions: however, hear me. The Madytmiki philosopher 
says, that at the dissolution of the universe only vacuum 
remains; the Yogacharti contends, that two ideas cannot 
exist at once in the mind, the first being destroyed by the 
second; the Soittrantiki: says, that ideas are the images of 
things; the Voivashikié, that all material things are frail; 
the Digimviiriis affirm, that the saul is commensurate with 
the body; the Charvvakts, that man is composed only of 
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body. I have described the opinions of these six sects, 
which are all thus summed up :—there is no heaven, no 
transmigration, no hell, no works of merit or demerit, na 
governor of the world, no creator, no preserver, no de- 
stroyer; no legitimate evidence of the truth of things but 
that of the senses ; after death, there is neither joy nor sor- 
row. All these errors {of the popular belief] arise out of 
the ignurance of men. Forbearing to destroy animal life is 
the most excellent of virtues. Sin and pain are syno- 
nymous ; mooktee, or deliverance, is nothing more than be- 
ing independant of others; heaven consists in bodily com- 
forts in this life; a religious teacher is therefore unne- 


cessary. 


The Noryayikit (laughing) replies, If no evidence but that 
of the senses is to be regarded, why, when you are trom 
home, does not your wife deem herself a widow? 


Unbeliever. We know that we shall never see the dead 
again; for we see the lifeless body: but we have hope of 
seeing a person return from a foreign country. 


N. Be it so, but the fact is placed in a state of uncer- 
tainty, and why do you not pronounce upon his death ? 


Onbetiever. I can be assured of his existence by a writ- 
ten communication from him. 


N. Well, then the evidence arising from inference and 
from sound is admitted: and indeed if the evidence of 
words be not regarded, all human intercourse is at an end, 
and men must preserve perpetual silence. But though 
thou rejectest the evidence of speech, thou art pleased with 
excellent words, and displeased with evil speech. 
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The unbeliever was put to silence for a short time by 
these observations ; at length he said, Well, I admit, for ar- 
gument’s sake, that we must receive the evidence arising 
from inference and from sound :—but why must we admit 
the existence of a God? 


N. From the works of creation we are constrained to 
infer that God exists. If you say there is no God, from 
whence arose creation ? 


Cnbelever. Why art thou concerned about finding a 
creator for the world? Does not a tather beget a son, and 
an artificer, according to his ability, produce every kind of 
utensil ? 


N. True, we see every thing produced by human inge- 
nuity; but how do the trees grow in a forest, where no hu- 
man footsteps can be traced ? 


Unbchever. The trees of the forest spring from them- 
selves, as insects and worms from a hot-bed. 


N. Then the child may be born without a father. 


Onbelvecer. Some animals are born by the union of the 
sexes, as men, beasts, birds, &c. Other things are pro- 
duced by the union of seeds with water or with the earth, 
as trees, &c. Seeds fall from the trees, and, mixing with 
the earth, receive rain from the clouds, and vegetate. 
Thus nature, in various ways, gives existence to her dif- 
ferent productions. 


N. True, I see you ascribe to nature the origin of things;, 
but as there is a necessity for the trees of a garden to 
VOL, IL. Rr 
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receive water by the hands of the gardener, so the trees of 
a forest, I see, are dependent on the agency of the clouds. 
But I wish to know what you mean by nature; is it some- 
thing inherent in living substances, or distinct from them ? 
If you say it is inherent, then it will appear that substances 
can form themselves; if you affirm, that it is distinct, you 
contradict your own principles,,for you maintain that no- 
thing exists distinct from matter; or if you say, that there 
is something beside matter, which is capable of all things, 
then know, that this is what we call God. Therefore you 
cannot maintain that there is any thing distinct from the 
hody. 


Unbelie er. You affirm then, that there is one God, who 
is from and to everlasting, separate from matter, almighty, 
the creator of all. I affirm, that nature is almighty, in- 
finite, and separate from matter. 


The Noryayki. Excellent! Excellent! You make an 
endless numbe: of works, and the creators numberless. 
I affirm, that numberless works have one ereator. I leave 
you (unbeliever) to judge which is the most excellent of 
these opinions. To express your opinion requires as many 
letters as to express mine; you call the ereator nature, and 
1 call him God :—what do you gain then in rejecting a 
God? 


Unbehever, (a little abashed.) Well, for the sake of the 
argument, I acknowledge that there is a God; but why is 
he to be eternal? ; 


The Noiyayiki. If he be not eternal, then he must 
have a creator and a destroyer. If you deny his eternity, 
then I ask, who is his creator and destroyer ?—and thus, 
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without end, some being, who is from everlasting, must be 
sought ; or you must fix on some one having this property, 
and then he shall become God. [Hearing this, the unbe- 
liever remained silent, and the Noiyayikit continued :] God, 
laying hold of religion and irreligion’, created the world ; 
seeing happiness and misery in the world, we form this 
opinion. If there be neither heaven nor hell, why do you 
go to the temples to worship; and why sweep the road, lest 
you should injure living creatures’ If there be nothing to 
be desired or feared, there can be neither desire nor fear: 
yet we see, that desire and fear have gicat power over men; 
therefore we conclude, that in the future state there is a 
heaven and a hel}. You must also admit, that the soul at 
death assumes another body, in order to partake of the joys 
or sorrows of this future state, since the animal soul with- 
out a body is incapable of suffering ; for the same reason it 
must also be admitted, that the soul migrates through va- 
rious bodies. Further, what is thus made evident by 
inference, is agreeable to the divine writings, and to all 
that has been written by those whose opinions agree with 
the védtis: the truth of the shastris is confirmed by the 
correctness of their astronomical calgilgtions. {The 
Bouddhi, involved in incorrect judgement, and ignorance 
of God, was overcome, and] the Noiyayikw thus triumphed: 
‘The existence of God is proved! He is lord of all;—he 
presides over the work of creation, preservation, and destruc- 
tion; he is everlasting ;—he is al] wise ;—he is the author 
of salvation.—Through his compassion, these proofs of his 
existence and authority have been established.’ 


® That is, attaching to human existence vice and pain, virtue and hap- 


piness. 
rr2 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


THE author cannot close this work, without soliciting 
the attention of the reader to one or two remarks :— 


At will appear, on a perusal of this volume, that the ob- 
ject of worship ainong all the Hindoos, and even among all 
the seceders from the orthodox opinions, is the same. 
They believe, that there 1s one God: so completely abstracted 
in his own essence however, that, in this state, he 1s em- 
phatically ‘the Unknown,’ and is consequently neither the 
object of worship, of hope, nor of fear;—that he 1s even 
destitute of intelligence, and remains in a state of profound 
repose ;~—that at times this Being assumes what is called his 
energy *;—that when united to energy, he is possessed of 
qualities, and creates worlds ; which qualities are impressed, 
more or less, on every form of existence. Next God be- 
comes individuatc4, and takes possession of every form of 
matter: it is the same God, as Krishni says, ‘ which is seen 
in the reverend bramhin perfected in knowledge, in the 
dog, and in him who cateth of the flesh of dogs.” Amongst 
the regular Hindoos, the beings supposed to possess most 
of this energy, or in whom the presiding deity eminently 
dwells, are the gods, the giants, the bramhiins, and devout 
ascetics : amongst the heterodox sects, ascetics are almost 
exclusively considered as the favoured depositaries of the 
divine energy. 


* This energy, it 15 said, exists separate from Briimhi, in his abstract 
state, as smothered embers ; and 1s, like himself, eternal. 
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In the preface to this volume, the author has mentioned 
these notions as being entertained byethe regular Hindoos ; 
and he restates them now merely to shew, that this 
‘indwelling scheme’ is the prominent feature of all the sys- 
tems of paganism throughout the east. 


It will be seen, from the four last chapters of this volume, 
that the founder of the jointi sect, as well as Bouddht, 
Nantki, and Choittinyt, owe their whole success to this 
notion; they would never have becu venerated while living, 
nor deified when dead, if they had not been constdered as 
possessing a large share of the divine energy. A people 
whose minds are filled with the :dea, that it is God who 
pervades every thing, and who now manifests a greater por- 
tion of himself in one form, and then in another, have ea- 
sily been imposed upon by pretended suints, especially by 
those who made a great display of austere devotion. So 
incessantly is this idea present with the Hindoos, that many 
wander away a whole life in search of a mau in whom God 
preeminently dwells; and though superuatural powers are 
most sought after, yet abstraction of mind, inoffensiveness, 
and a few other passive virtues, are with some as highly 
esteemed as powers to perform the most wonderful miracles. 
Thus,—it is God who is sought for amongst the creatures, 
as persons search out and cautiously approach an object in 
the dark; while the astonished and half-affrighted spec- 
tator exclaims, as he gazes on the imagined deity, ‘There ! 
behold he is there!’ and prostrates himself before him. 
Even in the most remarkable appearances in nature, the 
indwelling deity is recognized, without searching at all for 
any natural causes of the phenomenon. 


In the 7th volume of the Asiatic Researches, p- 381, 
Captain Moor has given an extraordinary account of an he- 
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reditary living deity; to which the author begs leave to 
refer, as affording a striking illustration of the fact he here 
wishes to establish. ; 


Amongst the mendicant orders, deities claiming similar 
powers, though somewhat inferior to the Chinchoor Deo, 
described by Capt. Moor, are frequently to be seen, each 
strutting his hour upon the stage, and then sinking into 
everlasting oblivion like common mortals. 


The Grand Lama is another hereditary living deity, be- 
fore whom millions prostrate themselves. When Capt. 
Turner was on his embassy to this deity, to gratify his vo~ 
taries he made an offcring, he says, to the deceased Teshoo 
Lama; and in addressing the same deity, who had entered 
the body of an infant eighteen months old, he said to the 
child‘ The Governor-General, on receiving the news of 
his [your] decease in China, was overwhelmed with grief 
and sorrow, and continued to lament his [your] absence 
from the world, until the cloud that had overcast the hap- 
piness of this nation was dispelled by his [your] reap- 
pearance.’ 


Captain Turner, speaking of the religion of Tibet, says, 
“It seems to be the schismatical offspring of the religion of 
the Hindoos, deriving its origin from one of the followers 
of that faith, a disciple of Bouddhi, who first broached the 
doctrine which now prevails over the wide extent of Tar- 
tary. It is reported to have received its earliest admission 
in that part of Tihet bordering upon India, (which from 
hence became the seat of the sovereign Lamas;) to have 
traversed over Mantchieux Tartary, and to have been ulti- 
mately disseminated over China and Japan. Though it 
differs from the Hindoo in many of its outward forms, yet it 
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still bears a very close affinity with the religion of Briimha, 
in many important particulars. THe principal idol in the 
temples of Tibet is Mitha-Moonee », the Booddhit of Ben- 
gal; who is worshipped under these and various other 
epithets throughout the great extent of Tartary, and among 
all nations to the eastward of the Brimht-pootri. In the 
wide-extended space over which this faith prevails, the 
same object of veneration is acknowledged under numerous 
titles : among others, he is styled Godtimitt or Goutima, in 
Assam and Ava; Shimitnt, in Siam; Amida Buth, in 
Japan; Folu, in China; Booddhti and Shakht-Moonee, in 
Bengal and Hindoost’hana; and Dhirmtt-Rajit and Mtha- 
Moonee, in Bootan and Tibet.’ 


Kempfer, in his history of Japan, declares that Boudd- 
hism began generally to spread throughout that country in 
the year of Christ 518:—and that Booddhii and Fo are the 
same person, is at present, 1 presume, no longer the subject 
of doubt. 


Although the notions of the followers of Zoroaster may 
be involved in much obscurity, it is certain, that the wor- 
ship of fire has been preserved among this people age after 
age; nor can it be doubted, but that this worship has an 
immediate reference to the Hindoo ideas of the divine and 
prolific energy giving existence to the universe. Enfield, 
in his History of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 43. says, ‘Though 
our information concerning the history of philosophy 
among the Persians, in the agcs prior to the time of Zoro- 
aster, is very imperfect, it is certain, frem the united testi- 
mony of the Greeks and Arabians, that long before that 
time the Magi existed as a body, and were the @fficial guar- 


» The great philosopher. 
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dians of religion and learning. The religion which they 
taught, consisted in the worship of the sun or fire, a prac- 
tice which prevailed among the Assyrians, Chaldeans, anc 
among other eastern nations. The uame under which the 
Persians worshipped the sun, or rather the invisible deity 
whom they supposed to be, in a peculiar manner, resident 
in this luminary, was Mithras.’ Herodotus and Strabc 
‘relate, that the Persians sacrificed horses to the sun‘. 
‘Whilst the multitude were contented with a sensible ob- 
ject ot devotion, the Magi, and those whom they instructed 
in the mysteries of religion, considered the sun and fire 
merely as visible symbols of the animating principle of the 
universe,’ § Besides Mithras, [the sun,] the Persians wor- 
shipped, under opposite characters, Oromasdes and Ari- 
manius ; the former as the author of all good, the latter as 
the author of all evil.” This was changed ‘into the worship 
of two spiritual beings, the one the author of good, the 
other of evil’, The system which supposes two such prin- 
ciples in nature, seems to have been held by the Persian 
Magi before the time of Zoroaster ; but how far they sup- 
posed them dependent upon the Supreme Divinity, does 
not appear.’ “Plutarch, on the authority of Theopompus, 
says, ‘It is the opinion of the Magi, that at last the evil 


* It is highly probable, that the Hiudoo itshyw umédhu, or sacrifice of the 
horse, was adopted from the Persians, and incorporated, in eaily times, 
into the bramlunical system. One great source of the confusion mm which 
we find every system of my thology involved is, doubtless, this borowimg 
system, 


4 Is not tins a mistaken 1epresentation of the Jona doctrine, that re- 
ligion and irreligion g&vern the world , or that the evil necessarily con- 
nected with the residence of spirit in matter, teuds to misery and dhsso- 
lution, while vutuc, or the victory of spirit ove: matter, prodnees 
pleasure and prosperity? The Jomils say, that the prevalence of vice re- 
duces the vigour of all created substances, and finally dissolves the 
universe, while virtue has an effect directly the reverse. 
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principle shall perish, and men shall live in happiness; the 
God who directs these things taking, his repose for a time, 
which, though it may seem long to man, is but short ¢.’ 
‘Sharistan, an Arabian writer, gives the following account 
of the doctrine of Zerdusht or Zoroaster :—* Zerdusht af- 
firmed light and darkness, Zezdan and Ahreman, to be two 
contrary principles, which were the origin of every thing 
subsisting in the world; the forms of nature being pro- 
duced trom the combination of these principles: but 
maintained, that the existence of darkness is not to be 
referred to the one supreme Deity, who is without com- 
panion or equal; but must be considered as the unavoidable 
consequence of his determimation to eteate the world, in 
which light can no more subsist without darkness, than a 
visible body can exist without its shadow '.’ 


Thus the same notions of the great First Cause and 
the origin of things appear to prevail, in some modification 
or other, all over India, Tartary, China, Japan, the Burman 
empire, Siam, and the Indian Isles. The divine energy, 
dwelling in the gods, or in living ascetics, is adored over all 
these immense regions ;—and in union with this notion, 
all these people embrace the doctrine of transmigration, 
and the efficacy of religious austerities fo restore these 
emanations of the deity, dweiling in matter, to the Great 
Spirit from which they issued. 


The author is aware, that these facts open a wide field 
for investigation, and for most interesting reflection; but 


* Here is a remarkable agreement with the Hfndoo doctrine of the day 
and night of Bramha, or the periodical destruction and creation of the 
universe. 

f This surely resembles the Hindoo notion, ot God's encompassing bim- 
self with delusion in the creation of the world. 
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having already exceeded the limits he had prescribed to 
himself, he now closes this work, after reminding the 
reader, and thereby intreating the exercise of his candour, 
that it hes been composed amidst avocations which left 
to it only the remnants of his time. 
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APPENDIX: 


{LLUSTRATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURE FROM HINDOO 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


> ©8004 


Genesis xv 2 ‘ And Abram sad, What wilt thou give me, scemg 
I go childiess * The anxiety of Jewish parents to obtan 
children was not gieater than that of the Hindoos, as the 
reader will percerve in several parts of this work amongst 
them the want of children renders all other blessings of no 
estcem 


Genesis xx1 3 © And Sarai, Abram’s wife, took Hagar, her maid, 
and gave her to her husband Abram to be Ins wife’ There 
are instances of Hindoo women, when batren, consenting 
to their husband's marrying, a second wife for the sake of 
children Second marriages on this account, without the 
consent of wives, are very common 


Genesis xvi. 4 ‘ Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, and 
wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree And he 
stood by them under the tree, and they did eat’ Nothmg 
3S more common 1n this country, than to see travellers and 
guests eating under the shade of trees Even feasts are 
never held in houses The house of a Hindoo serves for 
the purposes of sleeping and cooking, and of shutting up 
the women, but is never considered as a sitting or adining- 
room 


Genests xxiv. 4 ‘Thou shalt go unto my country and to my 
kindred, and take a wife unto my son Isaac,’ A young 
person in Rengal is like Isaac , he has nothing to do in the 
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choice of his wife Parents employ others to seek wives 
for their sons Those who leave their homes in search of 
employment, always marrv their children in their country, 
and among their acquaintance at home; never among the 
people with whom they reside. 


Genesis xxiv 11 ‘ The time that women go out to draw water’ 


In Bengal, it 1s the universal practice for the women to go 
to pools and rivers to fetch water Companies of four, six, 
ten, or more, may be seen in every town daily, going to 
fetch water, with the pitchers resting on their sides Women 
fiequently carry water home on their ieturn from bathing 


Genesis xxiv. 33. * I will not eat until 1 have told mune errand’ 


A bramhiin sumetimes goes to a house, sits down, and re- 
fuses to eat till he has obtained the object he has in view 


Genesis xxiv 60 ‘ And they blessed Rebekah, and said unto her, 


Thou art our sister be thou the mother of thousands of 
millions, &c” Similar addresses to a daughter when she 1s 
going from her father’s house to lve with her husband are 
very common among the Hindoos, such as, ‘ Be thou the 
mother of a son ’ ‘ Be thou the wife of a king,’ &c 


Genests xxvii 18 ‘ Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took 


the stone that he had put for his plow, and set it up for a 
pillar, and poured oil upon the top of 1t’ The bramhiins 
anoint their stone images with oil before bathing, and some 
anoint them with sweet-scented oil. This practice probably 
arises out of the customs of the Hindoos, and is not neces- 
sarily to be referred to their idolatry Anointing persons, as 
an act of homage, has been-transferred to their idols. 


Genesis xxix 18. ‘ Jacob loved Rachel, and said, I will serve 


thee seven years for Rachel, thy younger daughter’ One 
of the Hindoo lawgivers, Vrihispiitee, says, ‘ A person 
may become a slave on account of love, or to obtain a wife.” 
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Genesis xxix 26. ‘It must not be so done in our country, to 
give the younger befcre the hrst-born” The Hindoos 
always scrupulously avoid, if possible, marrying a younger 
son, or a younger daughter, before the elder The words 


of Laban are literally what a Hindoo would say on such a 
subject. 


Genesis xxxili 4 * And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and fell on lus neck” 4A Hindoo, when he meets a 
fnend after absence, throws lus arms round him, and his 
head across his shoulders, twice over the nght shoulder, 
and once over the left, and uses other ceremonies, accord- 
ing to the rank of the parties 


Genesis xxxv 2 ‘ Put away the strange gods, be clean, and 
change your garments’ A Hindvo cousiders those clothes 
defiled in which he has been employed in business, and 
always changes them before eating or worship 


Genesis xin 24, ‘The man brought the men into Joseph's 
house, and gave them water, and they washed their fect. 
This 1s exactly the way im which the Hindoos receive a 
guest. As soon as he enters, one of the first civilities 1s the 
presenting of water to wash Ins feet So indispensable 1s 
this, that water to wash the feet makes a part of the offer- 
ings to an nnage 


Genesis xl. 82 * They set on for him by himself, and for them 
by themselves, and for the Egyptians by themselves — be- 
cause the Egyptians might not eat food with the Hebrews, 
for that is an abomination to the Egyptians’ Amongst the 
Haindoos, different casts witl not eat food cooked in the same 
earthen vessel , 1f a person of anothef cast touch a cooking 
vessel, 1t 1s thrown away. 


Genesis xlui 34 ‘ And he sent messes unto them from before 
him,’ This .s the method among the Hindoos; the dishes 
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are not placed on the table, but messes are sent to each in- 
dividual by the master of the feast, or by his substitute. 


Genesis xiv 2%. ‘ To all of them he gave changes of raiment 
At the close of a feast, the Hindoos, among other presents 
to the guests, commonly give new garments a Hindoo 
garment is merely a piece of cloth, requirmng no work of 
the tailor 


Genesis xlvii 19 * Buy us and our land for bread’ In times of 
famine, in this country, thousands of children have been 
sold to prevent their perishing In the Burman empire, 
the sale of whole famuhes, to discharge debts, 1s very 
common 


Exodus iii 5. © Put off thy shoes from off thy fect, for the place 
whereon thou standest 1s holy ground’ The natives of 
Bengal never go into their own houses, nor into the houses 
of others, with their shoes on, but always leave them at the 
door It would be a great affront not to attend to this 
mark of respect in visiting; and to enter a temple without 
pulling off the shoes, would be an unpardonable offence 


Exodus xiii 2. ‘ Sanctify unto me all the first-born of man and 
of beast’ The Hindoos frequently inake a vow, and devote 
to an idol the first-born of a goat or of aman They per- 
mit the goat to run wild, as a consecrated animal. A child 
thus devoted has a lock of hair separated, which, at the 
time appointed, is cut off, and placed near the idol. 1 Sam. 
i 11. ‘If thou wilt give unto thine handmaid a man-child, 
I will give him unto the Lord all the days of his life.’ 
Hindoo women sometimes pray to Ginga for children, and 
promise to devote the first-born to her Children thus 
devoted are cast into the Ganges, but are generally saved 
by the friendly hand of some stranger. 


Exodus xix. 15. An interdiction very similar to that in the 
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latter part of this verse is common among the Hindoos, 
before many of their ceremonies. 


Exodus xxxii 5 ‘ Aaron made proclamation, and said, To-mor- 
row is a fenst to the Lord’ Before a religious ceremony, 
or festisal, the officiating bramhiin, or an appomted person, 
proclaims, ‘ To-morrow, or on such a day, such a ceremony 
will be performed’ 


Exodus xxxi: 19 ‘ And the dancing’ Dancing before the idol 
takes place at almost every Hindoo wolatrous feast. 


Leviticus vi 13 © The fire shall ever be burning upon the altar , 
it shall never go out’ A sagnikit bramInin preserves the 
fire which was kindled at the time of his investiture with 
the poita, and never suffers it to go out, using the same fire 
at his wedding, and in all his burnt-offerings, till at length, 
after his death, his body is burnt with it 

Leviticus xiv 8, 8, 5%. Though there appears a striking simi- 
larity, in one or two circumstances, betwixt these passages, 
relating to personal uncleanness, and what is mentioned in 
p 147 of this volume, yet in the Mosgical institutions 
we find no law like this, ‘ A bramhiin becomes unclean by 
the touch of a shdddri, or a dog, or the food of other 
casts '"—Why ° 


Leviticus xxii 13 ‘ Be a widow, and is returned to her father’s 
house, she shall eat of her father’s meat.’ A widow in 
Bengal not unfrequently returns to her father’s house on the 
death of her husband the union betwixt her and her own 
family is never so dissolved as amogg European nations. 
Thousands of widows in Bengal, whose husbands die before 
the consummation of marriage, never leave their parents. 


Numbers vy 17-—24 ‘The priest shall take holy water, &c.’ 
This custom will be found illustrated in the account of 
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one of the tnals by ordeal, in the first volume of this 
work* 


Numbers vi. 18. ‘ The Nazarite shall shave the head’ The Hin- 
doos, after a vow, omit to cut their hair during the term of 
the vow, at the expiration of which tame they shave at off, 
at the place where the vow was made. 


Numbers xxii 6 ‘ Come now, therefore, I pray thee, curse me 
this people, for they are too mighty for me’ Many ac- 
counts are related in the Hindoo peuraniis of kings employ- 
ing sages to curse their enemies when too powerful for them 


Deuteronomy x1 10 ‘ Where thou sowedst thy seed, and water- 
edst it with thy foot’ The Bengalee jantii for watering 
the land happily wlustrates this passage. See the account 
of agriculture, under the head of casts, in the first volume”. 


Deuteronomy xxni 10 ‘ He shall not come within the camp 
Hindoos, in a state of uncleanness, are interdicted from 
feasts, &c 


Deuteronomy xxv, 4. ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn’ This method of separating the corn from the 
ear is common throughout Bengal. Some muzzle the ox 
at these times, and others do not, according to the disposi- 
tion of the farmer. 


Joshua vi 18, 19. ‘ And ye in any wise keep yourselves from 
the accursed thing. But all the silver and gold, and vessels 
of. brass and iron, are consecrated unto the Lord.’ The 


* Referring to Ward's ‘ View of the History, Literature, and Religion 
of the Hindoos;' the second edition of which, improved and carefully 
abridged, was published at Serampore, in two vols. 4to. The ‘ Hindoo 

« Mythology’ forms the second volume of this work. Ep. 


* See the note preceding, Ep. 
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1 Samuel xvu. 48. ‘ The Philistine cursed David by his gods.’ 
A Hindoo sometimes, mm a fit of anger, says to his enemy, 
‘The goddess Kaléé shall devour thee.’ ‘May Doorga 
destroy thee ' 


1 Samuel xx 30 ‘ Thou son of the perverse rebellious woman’ 
A Hindoo often reproaches another, m some such words as 
these ‘Thou son of a loose woman,’ ‘ Thou son of a 
beggar woman’ 


1 Samuel xxiv 12 ‘The Lord judge between me and thee’ 
When one Hindoo 1s complainmg to another of an act of 
injustice, he frequently says, ‘ God will judge between us ,’ 
or, ‘ The gods will judge between us ;’ or, ‘ Mother Kaléé 
will judge’ 


1 Samuel xxv 8 ‘Give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to thine 
hand, to thy servants, and to thy son David’ This mode 
of address 1s not unfrequent among the Hindoos a poor 
man often says to a rich man, ‘ Oh! father, fill the belly of 
thy son he 1s in distress” 


2 Samuel vi 14 ‘ David danced’ Dancing 1s considered as a 
religious ceremony among the Hindoos. When I asked a 
bramhiin, what of a religious nature there could be in danc- 
ing? he said, 1t was an act of devotion to the god& 


2 Samuel vii 18 ‘Sat before the Lord’ Sometimes, when a 
Hindoo seeks a favour of a superior, he sits down in his 
presence in silence, or if he solicit some favour of a god, 
as children or riches, he places himself before the idol, and 
remains in a waiting posture, or repeats the name of the 
god, counting the beads in his necklace 


2 Samuel xi. 2. ‘ And it came to pass in an evening-tide, that 
David arose from off his bed, and walked upon the roof of 
the king’s house.’ It is common in this country, to sleep 
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in the afterncon The roofs of all brick houses are fat; 
and it isa pleasing recreation in an evening to walk on these 
roofs Pools of water are to be found in every quarter of a 
Bengul town, and women may be seen, morning and even- 
ing, bathing in them, and carrying water home 


2 Samuel xi. 9. ‘ Uriah slept at the door of the hing’s house, 
with all the servants of hs lord’ Servants and others in 
Bengal very generally sleep on the verandah, or porch, in 
front of their master’s house 


2 Samuel xin 20. © Then David arose from the earth, and wash- 
ed, and anointed himseli, and changed hig apparel, and 
came into the house of the Lord, and worshipped’ Bath- 
ing, anointing the body with oil, and changing, the apparel, 
are, among the Hindoos, the first outward signs of coming 
out of a state of mournimg, or sickness. 


2 Samuel xin 31 ‘ The king arose, and tare his garments, and 
lay on the earth, and ali his servants stood by with their 
clothes rent’ J do not find that the Hindoos tear then 
clothes in times of sorrow , but 1t 1s common for an enraged 
bramhiin to tear his poita, pronouncng a curse on the per- 
son offending him —‘If J] be a real bramhain, you will 


perish’ 


2 Samuel x1v 20 ‘ My Lord ip wise according to the wisdom of 
an angel of God’ ‘This 1s very much like the hyberbolical 
language of this country When talking to a European, 
especially when they desire to obtain something from him, 
the Hindoos will often say, ‘ Sahéb can do every thing’ 
“ No one can prevent the execution of Sahéb’s commands.’ 
‘ Sahéb 1s God ’ 


1 Kings in 4 ‘ High-places’ These high-places probably re- 
sembled the terrece on which Jiginnathi is annuallye 
bathed, (see voi. i. p. 208 ) or the rasii-miinchii, upon which 
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the image of Krishnii 1s annually placed and worshipped, 
(vol i p 197) 


1 Kgs ix 9 ‘ And have taken hold upon other gods’ When 
an indigent person claims the protection of another, he casts 
himself down before him, and lays hold of his feet and 
this expression 1s commonly used, though a person may not 
prostrate himself, ‘ 1 have taken hold of your feet’ When 
a person 1s called into the Burman monarch’s presence, he 
1s said to go to the golden feet 


i Kings xv 27. ‘ He is a god, either he 1s talking, or he is 
pursuing, or he 1s in a Journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked’ Vishnoo sleeps four months in the 
year, and to each of the gods some particular business is 
assigned —-Vayoo manages the winds; Viiroonti the waters, 
&c According to a number of fables in the pooraniis, the 
gods are often out on Journies, or expeditions. 


1 Kings xx 38. ‘ The prophet disguised himself with ashes on 
his face’ Some of the Hindoo siinyaséés besmear their 
faces with ashes, and render their appearance very disgust- 
ing The Jews, as an act of mourning, used to cover them- 
selves with ashes, and the stinyaséés do it as an act of morti- 
fication. Persons, who seek concealnient, often assume, for 
a time, the appearance of siinyaséés. 


1 Kings xxi 3. ‘ The Lord forbid it me, that I should give the 
inheritance of my fathers to thee. The Hindoos are as 
strongly attached to their homesteads as the Jews were. 
Though the heads of the family may be employed in a 
distant part of the country, and though the homestead may 
be almost in ruins, they cling still to the family inheritance, 
with a fondness bordering on superstition 


4 Kings xxi. 23. ‘ The dogs shall eat Jezebel.’ The carcases of 
poor Hindoos, and of persons who have received public 
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punishment, are cast into rivers, and, floating to the sides, 
are devoured by dogs, vultures, arg] crows 


2 Kmgsv 12 < Are not Abana and Pharpar, nvers of Damas- 
cus, better than all the waters of Jsrael* A contention 
respecting the superior efficacy of mvers is not uncommon 
inthiscountry It 1s, however, generally decided in Bengal, 
that the Ganges is the most efficacious of all the Hindoo 
sacred rivers, 


Eziaiv 14 ‘ We have maintenance frém the king's palace,’ or, 
as it is in the margin of some Bibles, ‘ We eat the king’s 
salt’ Here is a very remarkable coincidence with Hindoo 
manners multitudes of poor bramhiins are fed from the 
houses of the rich , and it 1s very common for a servant to 
say, I eat Sahéb’s salt. A faithless servant is called nimik 
haram, from nimitk, salt, and haram, faithless 1 suppose 
this allusion mtimates, as an Eastern compliment, that 
what salt 1s to food, that a master 1s to his servant. 


Job xxiv. 16 ‘In the dark, they dig through houses which they 
had marked for themselves in the day time’ Thieves in 
Bengal very frequently dig through the mud walls, and 
under the clay floors of houses, and, entering unperceived, 
plunder them while the inhabitants are asleep. 


dob xxvis. 19 * The rich man shall lie down, but shall not be 
gathered,’ 1 e. his soul shall be left in a wandering state 
The Hindoos believe, that persons for whom funeral rites 
have not been performed, wander as ghosts, and find 
no rest. 


Job xxxi. 35, 36. ‘My desire is, that mine adversary had written 
a book, surely I would take it upon my shoulder, and bind 
it as acrownto me’ If a rich Hindoo present any thing 
to an inferior, the latter, as a mark of respect, puts it on 
his head. An cifering of cloth, for instance, received at a 
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temple, the receiver not only places on his head, but binds 
it there. 


Psaim xxvi 6 ‘So will I compass thine altar’ It is a mark of 
respect, common among the Hindoos, to circumambulate 
a superior, or a temple. 


Psalm xliv 20 ‘If we have stretched out our hands to a strange 
god’ When a Hindoo solicits a favour of his god, he 
stretches out his joined hands open towards the image, 
while he presents hig petition, as though he was expecting 
to receive what he was seeking. 


Psalm xlv.7. ‘Thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness’ A state of fasting, sickness, or sorrow, 1s marked 
among the Hindoos by abstaining from the daily anointing 
of the body with oil. 


Psalm Iviii 4,5 ‘ They are like the deaf adder, that stoppeth 
her ear, which will not hearken to the voice of charmers’ 
A particular cust of Hindoos read incantations to serpents, 
to reduce them to subjection, and to prevent their poison 
from proving fatal. 


Psalm txiii_ 10. ‘ They shall be a portion for foxes’ This pas- 
sage appears obscure but give it the probable rendering, 
‘ They shall be a portion for jackals,’ and then the anathema 
becomes plain and striking to a Hindoo, in whose country 
the disgusting sight of jackals, devouring human bodies, 
‘may be seen every day So ravenous are these animals, 
that they frequently steal infants as they lie by the breast of 
the mother; and sick persons who lie friendless in the 
street, or by the side of the Ganges, are sometimes devoured 
alive by these animals in the'night. I have heard of per- 
sons, in a state of intoxication, being thus devoured as they 
lay in the streets of Calcutta. 
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Psalm Ixxvin. 63, ‘Their maidens were not given to marriage’ 
This is described as one of the effects of God's anger upon 
Israel In Hindoo familes sometumes the marnage of 
daughters is delayed. this 1s, however, always considered as 
a great calamity and disgrace If a person see girls more 
than twelve years of age unmarried in a family, he says, 
© How 1s it, that that bramhiin can sit at home, and eat his 
food with comfort, when his daughters, at such an age, 
remain unmarried " 


Psalm 1xxx 13 ‘© The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and 
the wild beast of the field doth devour :t’ The wild hogs 
and the buffaloes make sad havock in the fields and orchards 
of the Hindoos ‘To keep them out, men are placed day 
and night on elevated covered stays in the fields 


Psalm \xxxi1 3 * Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in the 
time appointed, on our solemn feast-day’ The Hindoos 
announce some of their festivals by the sound of the sacred 
shell 


Psalm xciii 1 ‘ Strength wherewith he hath girded himself’ 
When a Hindoo 13 about to set off on a journey, to hfta 
burden, or to do something which requires exertion, he 
binds firmly his loose upper garment round his loins 


Psalm civ 2 ‘ Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain.’ 
This perhaps has an allusion to the curtain or awning, 
stretched over an area, in which companies sit at weddings, 
feasts, and religious festivals, and underneath which are 
suspended dragons, and other devices, giving it the appear- 
ance of the spangled heavéns 


Psalm cix. 19. « Let it be unto him as a girdle wherewith he is 
girded continually’ Dan x 5 ‘ Whose loiys were girded 
with the fine gold of Uphaz.’ Many of the Hindoos wear 4 
silver or gold chain round their loins 
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Psalm exxxiii 2 ‘It is lke the precious ointment upon ‘the 
head, that went down to the skirts of his garment.’ There 
seems to be a strong affinity hetwiat the Jewish and Hindoo 
methods of anointing When oil is applied to the crown of 
the head, and reaches all the limbs, it is called iibhytingt 


Proverbs vii 14. “I have peace-offernngs with me’ The Hindoo 
gods are worshipped in brothels, and fragments of the offer- 
ings are divided among the wretches who fall into the 
snare of the prostitute. 


Proverbs xi 21 ‘Though hand join in hand.’ The Hindoos 
sometimes ratifv an engagement by one person’s laying his 
right hand on the hand of the other 


Proverbs x1 22 *¢ A jewel of gold,in a swine’s snout’ A ring 1n 


the nose 1s a very common ornament among the Hindoo 
‘women 


Proverbs xv 17 ‘ Better is a dinner of herbs, where love 1s, &c' 
Great numbers of indigent Hindoos subsist wholly on herbs 
fried in oil, and mixed with their rice. 


Proverbs xv 1 A house full of sacrifices.” A Hindoo priest, 
who officiates at a great festival, sometimes receives so 
many offerings, that his house may be said to be filled with 
them: many articles are damaged before they can be used 


Proverbs xxi 1, < The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord 
as the nvers of water [rather, as a water-course] he turneth 
it whithersoever he will’ This is probably an allusion to 
the practice of the farmer in irmgating his field, when he 
conveys the water in gutters along the fields, turning it in 
ali directions, so that every part of the field may be watered, 
and a good crop insured If this illustration be correct, it 


shews that the companson of Solomon was very signi- 
ficant. 
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Proverbs xxxi. 2. ‘ What, the son of my vows” A child born 
after vows entreating for offspring, 1s called the child of a 
person's vows 


Ecclesiastes ix 8 ‘ Let thy garments be always white’ This 
comparison loses all its force in Europe but in India, 
where white cotton is the dress of all the inhabitants, and 
where the beauty of garments consists, not in their shape, 
but in their being clean and white, the exhortation becomes 
strikingly proper ‘The author once heard a happy ilus- 
tration of it from the hps of a Hindoo catechist, who, ad- 
dressing a native Christian on the necessity of correctness of 
conduct, said, ‘See, how welcome a person 1s whose gur- 
ments are clean and wlute! Such let our conduct be, and 
then, though we have lost cast, such will be our recep- 
tion’ 


Solomon's Song v 3 * I have washed my feet , how shall 1 defile 
them * A Hindoo wipes or washes lus feet before he retires 
to rest. If called from ms bed, he often makes his excuse, 
as he shall daub his feet , and as he does not wear shoes in 
the house, and the floor 1s of clay, the excuse seems very 
natura] 


Tsauah ni 16. < Making a tinkling with their feet.’ Hindoo wo- 
men of ill-fame wear loose ornaments one above another on 
their ancles, whitch, at every motion of the feet, produce a 
tinkhng noise 


Isaiah vin. 12 ‘ Neither fear ye their fear, nor be afraid’ The 
superstitious fears of the Hindoos extend to innumerable 
objects. they dread the Wrath of the followmg invisible 
heings, the messengers of Yimii. ‘bhodtiis, prétiis, pish- 
achiis, dakinéés, yoginéés, hakinéés, yokhshiis, rakshisiis, 
shinkinéés, goomas, briimhii-doityiis, aliiyas, &c They 
also fear the cries of the following animals, at particulay 
times, and in certain situations, viz. jackals, owls, crows, 
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cats, asses, vultures, dogs, lizards, &c. They also dread 
different sights in the air, and many kinds of dreams. 


Isarah xviii 2 ‘ To a nation whose land the rivers have spoiled.’ 
In some parts of Bengal, whole villages are every now 
and then swept away by the Ganges when it changes ats 
course ‘This river frequently runs over districts, from 
which, a few years before, it was several miles distant. 


Isazah xxxii. 20 ‘ Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters" 
Jn this country, where the rains fall periodically, and where 
a large quantity of water 1s essential to the crop, the farmer 
is anxious to have a pool near the land he has sown, that, 
if the rains be less than usual, he may draw the water out 
of the pool for his young rice. 


Tsazah »xxvi. 29 “1 will put my hook in thy nose’ The cow, 
the tame buffalo, the bear, &c im this country, are fre- 
quently seen with rings in their noses, through which a cord 
i» drawn, and the beast guided by it, as the horse by the bit 
of the bridle The Hindoos compare a person who 1s the 
slave of his wife, to a cow led by the ring in her nose 


Isarah xlv 3 ‘ Treasures of darkness” It is common m Ben- 
gal for persons to bury their yewcls and money under the 
house fivor, or in the compound This insecunty of pro- 
perty used to be much greater under the native governments. 


Isaxah xlvi 7 ‘They bear him upon the shoulder, they carry 
him, and set him in hw place’ Tus is the way in which 
the Hindoos carry their gods, and indeed so exact a picture 
is this of the 1dolatrous processions of this people, that the 
prophet might aunost be supposed to have been sitting 
amidst the Hindoos when he delivered this prophecy. 


Fowah xivii. 2. ‘ Uncover the thigh, pass over the nvers. The 
action here alluded to is very common in Bengal, where 
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there are so few bridges. If a river be shallow, persons of 

both sexes pass through without the least mconvenience, 
e 

having neither shoes nor stockings to be wet 


Isaah Ix 4 ‘ Thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side’ The 
practice of carrying children astride on the hips, is quite as 
common here as carrying them in the arms in Europe. 


Jeremiah xiv 4 * Because the ground is chapt, for there was no 
rain in the earth’ The cracks in the earth, before the de- 
scent of the runs, is in some places a cubit wide, and deep 
enough to receive the greater part of a human body 


Jeremiah xv 18 * Wilt thou be altogether unto me as a har, o1 
as waters that fail?’ Nothing can exceed the disappointment 
of a farmer, whose subsistence absolutely depends on the 
penodical rains, when these fa.l, or fall short of their usual 
quantity Sometimes the rice 1s sown, and springs up in 
the most promising manner, but the ‘ latter rains’ fal, and 
whole fields of young rice wither and perish on the 
ground 


Jeremah xvi 6 ‘Neither shall men lameht for them, nor cut 
themselves’ The Hindoos, on the death of a relation, ex- 
press their grief by loud lamentations, and not unfrequently 
bruise themselves, in an agony of grief, with whatever they 
can lay hold of 


Jeremiah xvii 1 ‘ The sin of Judah is written with a pen of 
iron’ In some parts of India, iron pens are universally 
used With these the natives form the letters, by making 
incisions into the palm leaf Books, thus written are very 
durable This pen is broad at the top, and at one side is 
sharp hke a knife, to prepare the palm leaves. 


Jeremuh xxxiv. 5 ‘So shall they burn odours for thee’ Seented 
wood, and other odoriferous substances, are placed upon 
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the funeral pile of a rich Himdoo, and burnt with the 
body. 


Jeremiah xxxvi. 22 ‘ There was a fire on the hearth burning be- 
fore him’ The houses of the Hindoos have neither chim- 
nies nor fire-places. In the cold weather, the rich burn 
‘wood in brass or earthen pans, placed in any part of the 
room , the indigent burn sticks on the floon. 


Jeremiah xliv. 17. ‘To pour out drink-offerings to the queen of 
heaven’ The Hindoos povr out water to the sun three 
times a day, and to the moon at the time of worshipping 
this planet 


Lamentations i 1 ‘ How is she become as a widow’ The farce 
of this passage, in this connection, can be understood by no 
one so well as by a Hindoo widow, who 1s considered as the 
most forlorn and desolate being on earth such a female has 
her hair cut short, she renounces all ornainents, eats the 
coarsest food, fasts frequently, and 1s all but an outcast in 
the family of her deceased husband 


Lumentations vy 4. ‘ Our wood 1s sold unto us’ The poor Hin- 
doo, hving in the country, never purchases wood for fuel 
When such a person reinoves to a large town, he speaks of 
it as a great hardslup, that he is obliged to buy his very 
firewood. 


Ezekvel ix 4 ‘ Mark upon the foreheads.’ The different sects of 
Hindoos make the distinguishing mark of the sect upon the 
forehead with powdered sandal wood, or the clay of the 
Ganges These marks are ‘described in the first volume, 
under the heads of Vishnoo, Shivii, &c. 


Ezekiel xii. 48. ‘They sew pillows to arm-holes. The rich 
Hindoos sit on mats, and have large pillows at their backs, 
upon which they rest their arms. 
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Ezekvel xvi 11, 12 ‘ I decked thee with ornaments, and I put 
bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain on thy neck and I 
put a jewel on thy forehead, gnd earnings in thine ears, &c.’ 
Rings for the hands, of different kinds ; gold chains for the 
neck, a piece of gold, or a jewel, fastened to the centre of 
the forehead , and ear-rings,—are al! well-known ornaments 
among the Hindoos 


Ezekvel xxiu 40 ‘ Thou didst wash thyself, paintedst thy eyes, 
and deckedst thyself with ornaments’ This 1s exactly the 
way in which a loose female in Bengal adorns herself to 
receive guests She first bathes, then rubs black paiut 
around her eyes, and then covers her body with orna- 
ments 


Ezekvel xiv 25 ‘ They shall come at no dead person to defile 
themselves’ ‘Touching the dead defiles a Hindoo, who 
must bathe to become clean again 


Damel ir 4 *O hing, live for ever’ A supenor gives a bles- 
sing to an infenor by saying to him, when the latter 1s in the 
act of doing him reverence, ‘ Long life to thee’ A poor 
man, going into the presence of a kink tq sohcit a favour, 
also uses the same address ‘QO father, thou art the support 
of the destitute ;—mayest thou live to old age’ 


Amos v 19. ‘ Leaned kis hand on the wail, and a serpent bit 
him’ Snakes are very frequently found in old unplaistcred 
walls, built of bricks and clay, nor are fatal aecidents un- 


common in such houses, as well as in those built wath mud 
only. 


amos vi 11. © He will smite the great house with breaches, and 
the little house with clefts. One of the most common 
things to be seen in the houses of the indigent natives 15, 
the clefts in their mud walls, the earth seldom adhering to‘ 
gether for a long time, owmg to its sandy quality 
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Nahum ii. 10 ¢ The faces of them all gather blackness.’ Sick- 
ness often makes a great change in the countenances of the 
Hindoos ; so that a pergon who was rather fair when in, 
health, becomes nearly black by sickness. 


Habakkuk 1. 16, ‘ They sacrifice unto their net, and burn incense 
unto their drag , because by them their portion 18 fat, and 
their meat plenteous’ Had the Jewish idolaters a custom 
among ‘them like that of the Hindoos, who annually wor- 
ship the implements of their trades? 


Matthew i 18 ‘ Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came 
together’ Sometimes a Hindoo couple are espoused a year, 
or even a longer time, before their marriage. 


Matthew ii 18 ‘ Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are not.” The lamentations 
of a Hindoo mother for her child, are very loud and 
piercing , 1t is mdeed almost impossible to conceive of a 
scene more truly heart-rending, than that of a whole town 
of such mothers wailing over their massacred children 
‘In Rama was there a vorce heard, lamentation, and weep- 
ing, and great niourning.’ 


Matthew jii 12. ‘ Whose fan 1s in his hand’ The common 
winnowing fan of the Hindoos is square, made of spht bam- 
boos, and the corn is winnowed by waving the fan back- 
wards and forwards with both hands 


Matthew v 8 < Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God’ The Hindoos often speak of devout Hindoos having 
been privileged with a sight of their guardian deity see a 
story in p. 152 of this volume, in which a sage was refused 
the sight of Jiigiinnat’hi, as he stood charged with the 
murder of many Bouddhi bramhiins 

Matthew vi, 2. ‘ When thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 
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trumpet before thee.’ The Miisiilmans, who, in the osten- 
tation, bigotry, and cruelty of their character, strongly re- 
semble the Pharisees, at their festival of the Mihirim, 
erect stages in the public streets, and by the sound of a 
trumpet, call the poor to receive alins of rice and other 
kinds of food. 


Matthew vi 5 ‘ They love to pray standing in the synagogues, 
and in the corners of the streets, Both Hindoos and 
Miisiilmans offer their devotions in the most public places , 
as, at the landing-places of rivers, in the public streets, and 
on the roofs of boats, without the least modesty or effort at 
concealment 


Matthew vi. 7. ‘ Use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do’ 
See the article jiipi, p 68 In this the heathen are fol- 
lowed by all the Christian churches who have preserved 
least of the true spirit of Christianity the Roman, Arme- 
nian, and Greek Christians in India, as well as the Misul- 
mans, are continually practising ‘ vain repetitions.’ 


Matthew vii. 26. « Shall be hkened unto a foolish man, which 
built hus house upon the sand, &c.’ The fishermen in Ben- 
gal build their huts in the dry season on the beds of sand 
from which the river has retired When the rains set in, 
which they often do very suddenly, accompamed with 
violent North-west winds, and the waters pour down in 
torrents from the mountains, a fine illustration 1s given of 
our Lord’s parable —‘ the rains descended, the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell.’ 
In one night multitudes of these huts are frequently swept 
away, and the place where*they stood is the next morning 
undiscoverable. 


Matthew x. 12. 14, ‘ And when ye come into an hopse, salute it. 
And whosoever shall uot receive you, &c.’ All this is per- 
fectly natural tu a Hindoo. It is the custom of a stranger 
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to go to n house, and, as he enters it, to say, ‘ Sir, lama 
guest with you to-njzht’ If the person cannot receive him, 
he apologizes to the stranger. 


Matthew xi 21 ‘ They would have repented long ago in sack- 
cloth and ashes’ Many Hindoo mendicants cover them- 
selves with coarse cloth and ashes, after renouncing a secular 
life. 


Matthew xviii 25. ‘As he had not to pay, his lord commanded 
him to be sold, and his wife und children, and all that he 
had, and payment to be made’ See p 318. 


Matthew xxi1.24 ‘Moses said, If a man die, having no children, 
his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed unto his 
brother’ The Hindoo sages have given a law precisely 
similar to this. 


Matihew xxiv. 41. ‘ Two women shall be grinding at the mill’ 
The Hindoos grind their flour by turning one stone round 
upon another with the hand it is not uncommon to see 
women engaged in this work. 


Matthew xxviii 9. ‘ They came, and held him by the feet, and 
worshipped him’ Exactly this kind of reverence may be 
seen darly amongst the Hindoos A Hindoo disciple, meet- 
ing his religious guide in the publ street, prostrates him- 
self before him, and rubs the dust of his feet on his fore- 
head, breast, &c 


Mark ii 19 ‘ Can the children of the bride-chamber fast, &c.’ 
Among the: Hindoos, large parties of friends, belonging 
both to the bride and bridegroom, attend on both during 
the wedding-day, who may very properly be called the chil- 
dren ofthe bride-chamber On the following day, when the 
bridegroom leaves the house of his father-in-law, the attend- 
ants are filled with sorrow, especially the near relations. 
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Mark vii 3 * The Pharisees and all the Jews, except they wash 
their hands oft, eat not’ Bathing,is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the first meal of the day, and washing the hands 
and feet 1s equally so before the evening meal 


Markx 50 ‘ He, casting away his garment, rose, and came to 
Jesus’ The upper garment of the Hindoos 1s a loose piece 
of cloth. This poor blind man cast it from him, perhaps, to 
present himself in as destitute a state as possible It is not 
considered at all indelicate among this pecple for a man to 
appear naked from the head to the waist Servants thus 
attend at the tables of poor Europeans half naked 


Mark xiv 3 ‘ There came a woman, having an alabaster box of 
ointment of spikenard, very precious, and she brake the 
box, and poured it on his head’ Pouring sweet-scented oil 
on the head 1s common in this country At the close of the 
festival of Doorga, the Hindoos worship the unmarried 
daughters of bramhiins, and amongst other ceremonies pour 
sweet-scented oil on their heads 


Mark xiv. 14 ‘Good man of the house’ A Hindoo woman 
never calls her husband by his name, but frequently speaks 
of lim as the ‘ man of the house’ 


Mark xiv 14 ‘Where is the guest-chamber’ Respectable 
householders have a room which they call the stranger's 
room, (iitit’hee-shala,) and which 1s especially set apart to 
the use of guests 


Mark xiv 20. ‘ It is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me in 
the dish.’ In the east, persons never eat together from one 
dish, except where a strong attachment subsists betwixt 
two or more persons of the same cast in such a case, one 
person sometimes invites another to come and sit by him, 
and eat from the same dish. It is highly probable, that the 
same custom existed among the Jews, and that the sacred 
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historian mentions this notice of our Lord's, ¢ It is one of 
the twelve, that dippeth with me im the dish,’ to mark more 
strongly the perhdy of the character of Judas. 


Mark xiv. 52 ‘ And he left the linen cloth, and fled from them 
naked’ It has often been suggested by the natives, that 
a European in strait clothes must be in extreme danger 
when his clothes take fire When two Hindoos are in 
rough play, or engaged im a violent quarrel, it is not un- 
common for one to lay hold of the clothes of the other, 
when the lattcr leaves his clothes in the hands of the former, 
and flees away naked , 


Luke 1 24 ‘ His wife Elizabeth conceived, and hid herself five 
months’ When a Hindoo female is pregnant of her fist 
child, she avoids the presence of those with whom she was 
before famihar, as a point of delicacy 


Luke ii 7 ‘There was no room for them in the inn’ As the 
Hindoos travel in large companies to holy places and festi- 
vals, it often happens that the inns (siiraees) are so crowded, 
that there is not room for half of them, some he at the 
door, and others in the porch These inns are more pro- 
perly lodging-houses, than places of entertainment ~- they 
are kept by Miistilmans, and Misuimans obtain prepared 
food at them , but the [imdoos purchase rice, &c and cook 
it, paying a halfpenny a mght for thar lodging 


Luke ii 44. © But they, supposing him to have been in the com- 
pany, &c’ I have frequently been reminded, in reading 
this history, of the crowds going to some place in Bengal 
to an idol feast | Men, women, and children, in large com- 
panies, may be seen travelling together, with their bedding, 
&e on their heads; they cook their food in some shady 
place nedr a town, where they can purchase the necessaries 
they want, and after remainmg two or three days at the 
festival, return in companies as they went. 
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Luke ii. 4, ‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight’ Servants were formerly employed by Hindoo 
kings to precede them in their journies, to command the 
inhabitants to clear the roads, a very necessary step, in a 
country where there are scarcely any public roads 


Luke v 14. ‘ Offer for thy cleansing, according as Moses com- 
manded’ A Hindoo, after recovery from sickness, pre- 
sents the offerings he had vowed when in distress, as a 
goat, or sweetmeats, milk, or any thing directed by the 
shastrii. 


Luke vin 27. ‘There met him out of the aty a certain man, 
which had devils long timc, and ware no clothes, neither 
abode in any house, but in the tombs’ A deranged person 
at liberty in the streets 1s almost a singular object in Eng- 
Jand, but it 1s a very commun sight in India, where there 
are no public asylums for such unfortunate beings Lunatics 
wander about in this country in all manner of dresses, fre- 
quently without any dress at all, some pensh while wan- 
dering from place to place 


Luke x 7 ‘ Go not from house to house’ * It would be a great 
offence among the Hindoos, if a guest, after being made 
welcome at a house, were to leave it, and go to another 


Luke xiv. 16, &c ‘A certain man made a great supper, and 
bade many’ Messengers are sent to invite the guests to a 
Hindoo feast, when not only relations, but all persons of 
the same division of cast in the neighbourhood, are invited. 
A refusal to attend 1s considered as a great affront. ‘ And 
yet there 1s room’ On some occasions, sO numerous are 
the guests, that there 1s not room for them to sit in the 
yard of the person who makes the feast, and a larger yard 
is therefore borrowed. 3 


Luke xv, 22 « And put shoes on his feet * In Bengal, shoes of 
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a superior quality make one of the distinguishing parts of « 
person’s dress. Some of these shoes cost as much as a hun- 
dred roopees a pair. 


Luke xvi 6 ‘ Take thy bill, and write down fifty’ In carrying 
on a running account with a tradesman, it is common 
among the Hindoos for the buyer to receive from the hands 
of the seller a daily account of the things received , and ac- 
cording to this account, written on a slip of paper, and which 
remains in the hands of the buyer, the person 1s paid. 


Luke xvii 37. ‘ Wheresoever the body is, thither will the eagles 
(rather the vultures) be gathered together’ The vulture is 
equally as ravenous after dead bodies as the jackal, and it is 
very remarkable how suddenly these birds appear after the 
death of an animal in the open field, though a single one 
may not have been seen on the spot for a long period 
before. 


Luke xvi. 15 * They brought unto him also infants, that he 
would touch them’ When a spiritual guide (gooroo) visits 
a disciple, the latter takes his child to him for his blessing , 
placing the infant before the gooroo, and forcing its head 
down to his feet, the parent solicits his blessing, whch he 
gives in some such words as these —‘ Live long,’ ‘ Be 
learned ,’ or, ‘ Be rich.’ 


Luke xx. 10. ‘ That they should give him of the fruit of the 
vineyard. The Hindoo corn-merchants, who have lent 
money to husbandmen, in the time of harvest send persons 
to collect their share of the produce of the field. 


John ii 8. ‘ Bear unto the governor of the feast.’ It is very 
common for the Hindoos to appoint a person, who is expert 
in conducting the ceremonies of a feast, to manage as 
governor of the feast. This person is seldom the master of 
the house, 
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John iv. 6. ‘ Now Jacob's well was there.’ Cutting pools for 
public use renders a man famous among the Hindoos 


John iv 20 ‘ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain’ Hin- 
doost’hanii abounds with places, some of them mountain- 
ous, where, the Hindoos think, ‘ men ought to worship’ 


John iv 27 ‘ Marvelled that he talked with the woman’ The 
Prussian Testament has it, ‘ with a woman * and perhaps 
this 1s nearer the design of the sacred writer, for in Eastern 
countries, at least in Bengal, except among the lower 
orders, a man is never seen talking im the street with a 
woman of superior cast it would be a great scandal to 
both parties. 


John v.9. ‘ And the man took up his bed, and walked’ The 
bed of a poor Hindoo 1s seldom any thing besides a single 
mat, or a cloth as thick as a bed quilt. Men carrying such 
beds may be been daily on the highways 


John viii 6 * Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on 
the ground’ Schools for children are frequently held under 
trees in Bengal, and the children who are beginning to 
learn, write the letters of the alphabet in the dust. This 
saves pens, ink, and paper. 


John ix. 2 * Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was born bhnd* The Hindoos believe, that most of 
ther misfortunes arise out of the sins of a former birth, 
and in moments of grief not unfrequently break out into 
exclamations like the following —‘ Ah‘ in a former birth, 
how many sins must I have committed, that I am thus 
affiicted. ‘J am now suffering for the sins of a former 
birth ; and the sins that I am now committing are to fill 
me with misery in a following birth. Theres no end to 
my sufferings " 
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John xi. 31 ‘ She goeth unto the grave, to weep there.’ Ionce 
saw some Miisiilman women near Calcutta lying on the 
new-immade grave of a relation, and weeping bitterly , and I 
am informed that Misiilman females, in this manner, weep, 
and spread flowers over the giaves of relations, at the expi- 
ration of four days, and forty days, after the interment. 


John xiii. 10 ‘ He that is washed, needeth not save to wash his 
feet’ The Hindoos walk home from bathing bare-foot, 
and on entering the house wash their feet again. 


John xix 23 6 Without seam, woven fiom the top throughout’ 
The clothes of a Hindoo, who is not employed in the service 
of Europeans or Misiilmans, are always without a seam. 
A bramhiin, strict m his religion, would not, on any account, 
put on clothes which had been in the hands of a Miisii}man 
tulor ‘The Hindoos have no regular tailors. 


Acts x 9 * Peter went upon the house-top to pray’ Sorne of 
the nch Hindoos have a room on the top of the house, in 
which they perform worship daily 


Acts xiv 11. ‘ The gods are come down to us in the likeness of 
men.’ Innumerable accounts are to be found 1n the Hindoo 
pooraniis, of the descent of Briimha, Vishnoo, Shivii, Na- 
riidii, and other gods, in human shape 


Acts xiv 13 ‘ They brought oxen and garlands, &c’ At the 
tume of worship, the Hindoo priest places a garland of 
flowers upon the image. Were Paul and Silas, who were 
to be the objects of worship, to receive the garlands, or the 
oxen intended to be slaughtered >—In either case, the prac- 
tice would be coriformable to that of the Hindoos. 


Acts xxii 3 ‘Brought up at.the feet of Gamaliel.’ This is a 
term of respect used by the apostle towards his preceptor. 
Similar forms of speech are very common amongst the 
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Hindoos ; as, ‘I learnt, thiseat my father’s feet,’ instead of 
saying, ‘I learnt it of my father ;’ ‘I was taught at the feet 
of such a teacher ;’ ‘ My teacher's feet say so.’ 


1 Corinthians x. 25. ‘ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that 
eat, asking no question for conscience sake.’ In Orissa, the 
people buy the boiled rice which has been offered to Jiigtin- 
nat’hi, and all the different casts eat of it together, as an 
act of uletit; the same conduct in Bengal would make 
them outcasts._. Hindoos eagerly embrace whatever has 
been offered to an idol; hence it is common to see flowers 
which have been t ered, placed in the hair of a 
Hindoo, Water that has been thus made sacred is preserved 
in Hindoo houses, and with it they rub their bodies, and 
occasionally sip a drop, regarding it as the water of life. 


1 Corinthians xi. G6. ¢ Thgt be a shame for a woman to be shorn 
or shaven, let her be covered. In Hindoost’hant, a woman 
cuts off her hair at the death of her husband, as a token of 
widowhood ; but this action is never performed by a mar- 
ried woman, whose hair is considered as an essential orna- 
ment. The veil of the Hindoo women is noting more 
than the garment brought over the face; which is always 
very carefully used by the higher cldsses of women when 
they appear in the street. 


Galatians vi.17, ‘1 bear 4n my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.’ The:-aposile, no doubt, here referred to his whole 
boflily appearance, as a sufferer for Christ; and perhaps to 

his body, from wounds he had received in 

tin bone Chriit, .. Whether this receive any iljnstration 
from the conduct of the Birmans, or not, we cannot decide; 
buteit ingihery go mon for a, person in the service of a Biir- 
man, to have sdeliple mais | fpf én his thighs, and 
pati W! whom he belongs. Is 

‘meant f say, Let no 
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man trouble me ;, I bear i1delible marks on my body that I 
belong to Jesus, the Saviour of the world ? 


Revelations xiii 15. « He had power to give life to the image. 
The bramhiins, by repeating meantations, profess to give 
eyes and a soul to an image before it is worshipped. 


[The author does not suppose, that in these Scripture Illustra- 
tons, every fact respecting Hindoo manners forms an exact counter- 
part to the Scripture passage - he 1s aware that some wlustrations 
ean only be considered as throwing a faint light on the passage with 
which they are connected.] 
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armaments anes nisi emena tinea tannntadiaiade bid 
a. H. Puazcn, Printer, Highatreet, Birveinghak. 
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After this, the son of the deceased washes the tail of the 
male calf, and with the same water presents a drink-offer- 
ing to his deceased ancestors; and afterwards marries the 
male calf to the four female calves, repeating many for- 
mulas, in which they are recommended to cultivate love 
and mutual sympathy. The son next liberates the female 
calves, forbidding any one to detain them, or partake of 
their milk in future. In liberating the male calf he says, 
‘IT have given thee these four wivest; live with them. 
Thou art the living image of Yumti; thou goest upon four 
legs. Devour not the corn of others, go not near a cow in 
calf, &e.’ The female calves are generally taken by bram- 
hins *: the male calf is let loose, to go where he pleases*. 


To this succeeds what is peculiarly termed the shraddhi. 
The river side, or the cow-house, or some retired place, is 
chosen; after cleansing which, they collect all kinds of 
eatables, cloth, sesamum, flowers, &c. and place them in 
dishes made of the excavated trunks of the plantain tree. 
The son then washes his feet, and sits with his face towards 
the east, with a shalgramii before him, and repeats many 
incantations to purify himself; he then worships the shal- 
gramii; presents to his deceased parent the seven dishes 
placed to the east, repeating various incantations; and 
worships Ginga, Vishnoo, and the household gods, adding 
an offering to the ancestors of the king, as an acknowledg- 


* Here the Hindoos marry cattle! In another part of this work 
the reader will find an account of the marriage of monkies!! 


“ Yet the receiving of these and other gifts at shiaddhts 1s supposed 
to disgrace a person. 


* These bulls wander about, and are treated by the Hindoos with great 
respect No one ca» claim any rediess tor the injury they do, and no 
Hindoo dare destioy them. In large towns they are often mischievous. 
The English call them biamhinéé bulls. 


